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In  Loving  Memory  of  Our  War  Queens  of  the  Sixties 
Your  Mother  and  Mine. 


May  the  gentle  and  tender  memory  of  her  who  in  days  gone  by 
was  the  inspiration  of  that  matchless  hero  in  gray,  your  father  and 
mine,  as  he  fought  in  deathless  honor,  from  Sumter  to  Appomattox, 
to  defend  a  cause  he  knew  was  right,  ever  be  to  us  a  cherished  dream; 
may  her  sublime  courage  and  sweet  loyalty  be  the  guiding  influence 
in  our  lives  today,  and  may  we  treasure  the  ideals  of  home  and  country 
for  which  she  lived  and  suffered. 

Each  picture  of  her  sweet  face  in  this  volume  breathes  the  exqui¬ 
site  charm  of  loveliness  and  tells  a  story  of  romance,  poetry,  pathos 
and  love,  blended  with  the  song  of  the  mocking  bird  and  the  fragrance 
of  an  old-time  rose  garden  from  the  “Twilight  land  of  dreams.” 

My  heart  thrills  again  with  joy  in  the  realization  that  her  children 
still  live,  and  represent  the  highest  ideals  for  which  she  lived  and 
are  making  this  nation  the  wonderful  land  she  is  today;  and  are 
truly  the  “Representative  Women  of  the  South.” 


MRS.  DAVID  HINTON 
One  of  the  War  Queens  of  the  Sixties 

(Sketch,  Page  34) 


. 


* 


A  Horh  front  fife  Antltor 


In  presenting  Volume  II  of  Representative  Women  of  the  South, 
I  feel  unworthy  to  claim  all  the  honor  that  accompanies  this  work. 
While  I  find  great  pleasure  in  compiling  these  volumes — it  is  such  a 
joy  to  know  and  to  love  the  wonderful  women  of  our  land — and  I  am 
so  proud  to  have  had  the  honor  of  recording  your  lives  in  history,  for  I 
truly  believe  you  are  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  you  have  helped  to 
make  this  work  pleasant  by  the  inspiration  of  your  noble  life. 

But  my  task,  as  Dr.  Lucien  Lamar  Knight,  Georgia’s  distinguished 
historian,  said,  in  his  introduction  in  my  first  Volume,  “Is  colossal.” 
There  is  demanded  much  time,  much  patience — some  real  work  to 
be  done — and  at  times  I  have  grown  weary,  and  I  could  not  have  had 
the  “joy  of  the  second  mile,”  I  am  sure,  without  the  help  of  my  hus¬ 
band,  who  has  ever  been  my  help  and  borne  my  burdens  for  me,  “while 
my  heart  truly  carried  the  song.”  I  wanted  you  to  know  him  (he 
already  knows  you)  and  it  is  my  request  that  he  would  give  us  “The 
Foreword”  for  Volume  II  of  Representative  Women  of  the  South. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH 


JfnreltHU'it 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  follow  the  successive  steps  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  for  publication.  No  one  could  thus  review 
these  records  of  more  than  a  hundred  interesting  subjects  without  a 
thrill  of  pride  in  the  exalted  characters,  the  varied  talents,  and  the  * 
many  sided  culture  of  the  women  of  our  Southland. 

In  this  volume  three  generations  are  represented,  embracing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  noblest,  most  honored  and  most  representative  families  of 
America,  families  which  have  illustrated  and  adorned  every  page  of 
our  history,  all  the  way  from  Jamestown  to  the  present  day,  and 
boasting  names  on  which  in  every  generation  fame  has  set  her  seal. 

A  few  of  these  women  wrought  out  their  matchless  careers  in  the 
epic  days  which  are  now  but  a  memory  and  a  tradition,  the  never 
to  be  forgotten  days  of  the  Sixties.  These  are  those  Mothers  of  the 
Confederacy,  to  whom  the  author  has  so  beautifully  dedicated  this 
work.  These  are  they  who  kept  the  home  fires  burning  in  the  dark¬ 
est  days  of  that  conflict,  and  who  welcomed  home  the  immortal  heroes 
of  the  gray  to  hearts  whose  faith  and  courage  shone  but  brighter  amid 
the  shadows  of  defeat.  All  honor  to  these  peerless  mothers  of  our 
Southland.  When  will  Southern  hearts  ever  cease  to  throb  at  the 
recital  of  their  deeds  or  Southern  tongues  grow  weary  in  sounding 
their  praises  ? 

Many  have  played  their  parts  on  the  stage  of  life  in  the  decades 
immediately  past.  They  have  been  true  heroines  in  the  noblest  chi¬ 
valry  of  all  the  ages,  building  homes  where  all  the  social  virtues 
were  enshrined,  rearing  men  to  carry  the  Nation's  standards  higher 
yet,  leavening  society  with  their  gracious  influence,  and  working 
through  their  various  organizations  to  bring  about  better  social 
usages,  more  just  and  equitable  laws,  and  more  worthy  civic  institu¬ 
tions. 

Their  voices,  albeit  modest  and  gentle,  have  been  potent  in  the 
church,  the  school,  the  press,  the  lyceum,  the  civic  forum,  in  truth 
wherever  ideas  have  circulated  and  ideals  have  held  up  their  challenge 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  our  race. 

And  a  few  are  here  who  are  just  stepping  out  into  the  realms  of 
life’s  activities  and  just  beginning  to  foreshadow  the  rich  fruitage  of 
the  years  to  come.  Here  is  truly  a  galaxy  of  regal  women,  richly 
endowed  by  nature  and  amply  trained  by  culture  to  fill  the  elevated 
stations  in  which  fate  has  cast  their  lot. 

Over  and  over  in  these  records  we  are  reminded  by  impressive 
examples  that  a  worthy  ancestry,  a  lineage  made  up  of  the  noblest 
of  earth,  is  not  only  a  just  theme  for  becoming  pride,  but  an  inspira¬ 
tion  for  lives  in  each  new  generation  that  shall  be  worthy  of  a  noble 
past.  The  blood  of  conquerors  and  kings,  of  crusaders  and  pioneers, 
of  poets,  sages,  orators  and  statesmen,  “the  foremost  in  the  files  of 
time"  flows  in  the  veins  of  these  gentle  Southern  women,  whose 
patrician  birth  is  matched  by  natures  fully  worthy  of-  their  high 
estate. 

Patriotism  is  exalted  here,  the  patriotism  that  fired  the  hearts  of 
Washington  and  his  companions,  that  burned  in  the  breasts  of  Lee 
and  Jackson  and  their  deathless  cohorts  of  devoted  followers,  and 
that  in  our  own  day,  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  greatest  and 
most  dreadful  war  the  world  has  yet  seen,  proved  true  to  self,  true  to 
country  and  true  to  the  memory  of  noble  ancestors. 

How  marvelously  Southern  womanhood  responded  to  their  coun¬ 
try’s  need  in  that  Titanic  struggle  between  Democracy  and  Prussian- 
ism  you  may  read  here  in  multiplied  instances.  To  say  they  sold  and 
bought  Liberty  Bonds,  plied  their  knitting  needles,  made  “Four  Min- 
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ute  Speeches,”  gave  and  toiled  in  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  and  kindred 
activities  is  to  tell  but  feebly  the  story  of  their  contribution  to  world 
freedom. 

The  spirit  of  Southern  womanhood  was  present  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
at  St.  Mihiel  and  in  the  Argonne.  Nowhere  did  the  khaki-clad 
streams  of  life  pour  in  serried  ranks  in  the  face  of  Prussian  arro¬ 
gance  but  that  this  spirit  hovered  over  the  battlefield  to  cheer  them 
on  to  victory. 

Culture  is  here  emphasized  and  exemplified,  for  the  women  whom 
you  meet  here  are  women  highly  trained  in  the  foremost  temples  of 
learning  in  our  own  and  other  lands;  dowered  with  a  wealth  of  lit¬ 
erary,  artistic  and  aesthetic  gifts;  inheriting  the  tradition  of  culture 
and  exemplifying  it  in  their  daily  lives. 

Some  cherish  in  their  family  records  stories  of  heroism  of  which 
a  knight  of  King  Arthur’s  court  might  have  been  proud  to  boast; 
some  can  tell  of  acts  of  constancy,  fortitude  and  resourcefulness  of 
their  own,  worthy  to  be  celebrated  in  lays  of  minstrels  and  songs  of 
troubadours;  some  have  played  conspicuous  and  honorable  parts  in 
scenes  and  events  that  are  historic;  all  have,  in  one  way  and  another, 
made  their  contribution  to  the  essential  riches  of  our  section. 

Here  is  a  demonstration,  unsurpassed  in  its  completeness,  that, 
while  we  revere  the  memories  of  the  women  of  the  Sixties,  while  we 
delight  to  recall  the  traits  of  our  pioneer  mother  of  Colonial  and 
Rvolutionary  days,  we  need  not  blush  for  their  daughters  of  today. 
The  queenly  women,  the  true  hearted  wives  and  mothers,  whose  teach¬ 
ing  and  whose  deeds  did  so  much  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  our 
country’s  greatness,  have  worthy  successors  in  the  women  whose  life 
stories  are  told  in  this  book. 

BRYAN  W.  COLLIER. 


MRS.  THOMAS  HOPE  HARVEY 
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MRS.  THOMAS  HOPE  HARVEY 

Among  the  queenly  women  who  have  given  to  the  South  her  place 
of  eminence  and  distinction  in  the  social  structure  of  our  times,  none 
is  more  deserving  of  honor  than  Mrs.  Thomas  Hope  Harvey,  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Southern  womanhood  has  ever  shone  at  its 
brightest  in  those  women  of  the  present  generation  who  have  in 
their  lives  perpetuated  the  principles  of  honor  and  chivalry  that 
guided  the  founders  of  Southern  civilization.  Cultured  and  conse¬ 
crated,  with  marvelous  personality,  Mrs.  Harvey  has  drawn  around 
her  in  her  invalid’s  retreat  a  host  of  friends. 

Framed  in  picturesque  setting,  in  the  midst  of  spacious  and 
beautiful  grounds  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Huntington,  “The 
Maples,”  has  for  many  years  been  famed  far  and  near  for  its  old 
time  Southern  hospitality.  Here  many  of  the  gracious  and  courtly 
customs  of  a  bygone  period  are  perpetuated  ,and  one  seems  to  breathe 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  old  South — the  South  of  legend  and  story, 
of  chivalry  and  romance.  Its  hospitable  portals  have  been  crossed 
through  the  years  by  many  distinguished  guests,  and  many  are  the 
old  memories  which  linger  about  its  hearthstones. 

Emma  Florence  McCullough  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Dr. 
Patrick  Henry  McCullough  and  his  wife,  Rachel  Wellington  Thorn¬ 
burg  McCullough.  During  the  War  between  the  States,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cullough  not  only  ministered  professionally  to  wounded  Confederate 
soldiers,  but  time  and  again  he  gave  them  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
and  four  of  the  finest  saddle  horses  in  his  stable  were  given  as 
mounts  for  Confederate  cavalrymen.  An  uncle,  Captain  Thomas 
Thornburg,  served  in  the  Confederate  army  throughout  the  war. 

April  29,  1874,  Emma  Florence  McCullough,  was  married  to 
Thomas  Hope  Harvey,  whose  record  as  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier 
was  one  to  inspire  pride  and  emulation.  At  Fort  Donaldson,  he  gave 
an  exhibition  of  valor  which  constituted  one  of  the  thrilling  incidents 
of  the  war.  Four  standard  bearers  had  been  struck  down  and  the 
colors  of  the  regiment  had  fallen  from  the  stricken  hands  of  the 
fourth,  when  he  caught  them  up  and  bore  them  on.  He  has  carried 
through  life  a  withered  hand  and  arm  as  a  memento  of  that  day. 
After  the  war  he  graduated  from  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
receiving  his  diploma  from  the  hands  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

With  the  rich  heritage  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  handed  down 
from  her  distinguished  ancestors,  with  the  imperishable  recollec¬ 
tions  of  her  early  childhood  experiences,  and  with  the  illustrious  war 
record  of  her  distinguished  husband,  now  an  eminent  jurist,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Mrs.  Harvey  is  patriotic  to  her  finger  tips,  delighting 
to  honor  the  veterans  of  the  sixties  and  loyally  devoted  to  their 
well  being. 

She  is  a  charter  member  of  Huntington  Chapter  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  organized  September  9,  1895,  and  is  honorary  president 
for  life,  not  only  of  this  chapter,  but  also  of  the  state  organization. 

Her  associates  in  this  work  have  delighted  to  heap  honors  and 
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responsibilities  upon  her.  She  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  of  Huntington, 
the  banner  association  in  point  of  numbers,  and  was  later  made  state 
president  of  the  Association.  She  now  (1923)  holds  both  these 
offices. 

In  1921  Mrs.  Harvey  had  the  unique  honor  and  privilege  of 
bestowing  the  Bar  of  Honor  given  by  the  president  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A., 
Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  to  one  of  the  few  surviving  mothers  of  ’61  then 
living,  Mrs.  Virginia  Everett  Ricketts,  whose  age  was  ninety-five 
and  one  half  years. 

But  while  the  task  of  honoring  the  heroes  of  the  great  struggle 
of  the  sixties  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Mrs.  Harvey,  her  work 
has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  this  single  channel  of  service.  Her 
outlook  is  as  broad  as  humanity,  and  as  varied  as  the  varied  interests 
of  life  itself.  Self  sacrificing  deeds  for  her  family,  her  friends, 
and  her  community,  as  well  as  for  the  larger  public,  have  filled  her 
life  to  the  brim,  nor  has  any  needy  cause  appealed  to  her  in  vain 
or  any  emergency  found  her  wanting. 

While  now  a  semi-invalid  and  forced  to  keep  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  her  own  home,  she  still  maintains  her  broad  vision  and  large  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  her  vivid  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  great  world. 
Numbers  in  all  spheres  of  life,  but  especially  among  the  poor  and 
neglected,  can  be  found  to  testify  to  the  helpfulness  of  her  bountiful 
hand,  and  the  sympathetic  response  of  her  generous  heart. 

She  is  indeed  one  of  the  South’s  truly  representative  women, 
one  of  those  whom  history  will  immortalize  and  whose  lofty  ideals 
and  sublime  standards  of  living  will  inspire  many  a  life  in  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  She  holds  a  high  place  in  the  thoughts  of  many  who 
know  her  but  by  reputation,  but  those  who  love  her  best  and  honor 
her  most  highly  are  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her  in  the  inner  circle  of  her  friends.  Both  in  her  home  life  and  in 
her  patriotic  devotion  to  her  country  is  beautifully  exemplified  the 
sentiment  of  these  lines: 

“There  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  heaven  o’er  all  the  world  beside; 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 

And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night. 


“There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest: 

Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  path  of  life. 

“Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found? 
Art  thou  a  man?  A  patriot?  Look  around, 

Oh,  thou  shalt  find,  howe’er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country  and  that  spot  thy  home.” 


HOME  OF  JUDGE  AND  MRS.  THOMAS  HOPE  HARVEY,  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
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MRS.  EGBERT  JONES 

Elizabeth  Howard  Blanton  Jones  is  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  in¬ 
heritance — a  Mississippian  by  marriage.  Bringing  with  her  from  the 
old  home  beyond  the  mountains  lofty  ideals  of  patriotism  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  her  home  seems  just  a  bit  of  old  Virginia  transplanted. 

Living  the  busy  life  of  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  her  alert  mind 
sought  further  exercise  in  the  study  of  history— a  topic  always  loved 
by  her. 

Becoming  State  Regent  of  the  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.  in  Mississippi  in  1906, 
she  urged  the  Society  to  mark  the  many  historic  sites  in  the  states, 
especially  was  she  interested  in  marking  the  “Natchez  Trace,”  historic 
highway  from  Natchez  to  Nashville,  through  Alabama  and  Tennessee; 
and  she  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
in  the  enterprise. 

Blessed  with  exceptional  ability  and  a  wide  acquaintance,  she  in¬ 
creased  the  membership  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Mississippi  so  greatly  that 
she  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  President  General,  Mrs.  Donald 
McLean,  for  her  work.  She  was  elected  Vice  President  General  of 
the  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.  in  1908,  and  served  until  1912,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  useful  members  of  the  National  Board  of  Management, 
and  one  of  the  most  regular  in  attendance  in  the  monthly  meetings. 
Soon  after,  the  Mississippi  Society  elected  Mrs.  Jones  Honorary  State 
Regent  for  life. 

Saddened  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Egbert  Rufus  Jones, 
she  devoted  herself  more  and  more  to  her  family  and  church  duties. 

In  the  stormy  days  of  the  Great  War  she  served  as  chairman  of 
many  drives  in  Marshall  County;  viz.,  Red  Cross  in  1917,  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps,  United  War  Work  Campaign  1918,  Near  East  Relief 
1919,  and  European  Relief  Council  1921,  raising  large  sums  for  the 
alleviation  of  distress — all  the  time  an  eager  worker  in  the  Red  Cross 
sewing  rooms,  making  garments  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  U.  D.  C.  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 

Her  two  sons,  Egbert  and  Howard,  were  serving  in  the  Great  War. 
Egbert  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  of  Canada,  and 
Howard  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  American  Air  Service. 

Brilliant,  unselfish,  loyal  to  friends  and  country,  Mrs.  Jones  is  a 
leader  wherever  she  goes,  but  with  all  her  activities,  her  love  for 
home  is  the  mainspring  of  her  life.  Lovely  “Box-Hill”  has  always 
been  the  centre  of  a  generous  hospitality;  the  doors  stand  open  for 
the  young  people  of  Holly  Springs.  This  home  situated  on  a  gently 
sloping  hill,  the  greensward  and  box-wood  hedges,  magnolia  and  holly 
trees  make  a  worthy  setting  for  a  noble  woman. 

In  May,  1920,  the  Colonial  Dames  in  Mississippi  elected  Mrs.  Jones 
President  of  the  State  Society — an  office  she  administers  with  rare 
ability  and  grace,  inaugurating  a  program  of  Americanization  that 
is  already  felt  as  a  power  for  good,  besides  urging  the  marking  of 
sites  that  recall  the  proud  colonial  history  of  Mississippi. 

Her  daughter,  Clara  Leigh,  married  Mr.  Treadwell  Aldrich  of 
Michigan  City,  Mississippi,  and  has  two  little  daughters,  Catherine 
Hope  and  Elizabeth  Howard.  Her  three  sons  are  Egbert  Reese  Jones, 
Howard  Taliaferro  Jones,  and  Francis  Crawford  Jones. 


MRS.  RICHARD  PLEASANTON  BROOKS 
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MRS.  RICHARD  PLEASANTON  BROOKS 

Dosia  Head  Brooks  is  a  native  daughter  of  Georgia,  having  been 
born  and  reared  among  its  “red  old  hills.”  She  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Henry  and  Nancy  Johnson  Head.  Her  father,  born  in 
South  Carolina,  and  moving  to  Georgia  at  an  early  age,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  identified  with  the  interests  of  his  foster  State.  He  was  a 
distinguished  financier  and  legislator.  Being  a  successful  business 
man,  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  conditions,  and  possessing  a  nature 
sympathetic  and  helpful,  he  proved  a  friend,  indeed,  when  those 
around  him  most  needed  aid.  He  was  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  having 
served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  The  War  between  the  States.  It  was 
at  his  knee  that  his  daughter  learned  her  first  great  lessons  in 
patriotism. 

On  her  father’s  side,  Mrs.  Brooks  is  descended  from  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  family,  the  earliest  representative  of  which  was  James  Head, 
who  settled  in  this  country  in  1683.  On  her  mother’s  side,  she  is 
descended  from  Jacob  Johnson,  of  Holland,  who  patented  land  in 
Virginia  in  1675,  and  a  few  years  later  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  where  he  served  forty-three  years.  It  is  through  this 
ancestor  that  Mrs.  Brooks  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  America  and  also  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonies.  Other  Colonial  ancestors  having  occupied  prominent 
places  in  the  founding  of  America  were  Captain  William  Langley, 
James  Theleball  and  Francis  Mason.  For  generations  past,  her 
ancestors  have  been  patriots,  serving  in  every  war  of  the  Nation; 
those  serving  in  the  Revolutionary  War  as  officers  were  Richard 
Head,  Thomas  Phelps,  and  Nicholas  Johnson.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors  identify  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  with  the  oldest  aristocracy  of  this  country. 

Mrs.  Brooks  falters  not  in  the  heritage  of  patriotic  service 
bequeathed  her.  Not  as  a  man  could  she  go  forward  into  battle,  but 
during  those  trying  years  of  the  World  War  she  labored  at  home  in 
every  activity  opened  to  her.  She  was  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  Red  Cross  work  in  Forsyth  and  was  first  chairman  of  this 
Chapter.  But  nowhere  was  her  ardent  patriotism  more  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  her  work  as  county  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.  of  Atlanta,  that  her  most  far-reaching  work  was  accomplished. 
She  was  during  the  years  1912,  1913,  1915  and  1916  Regent  of  this 
Chapter,  and  during  1914  she  was  acting  Regent.  Upon  her  retire¬ 
ment  she  was  made  Honorary  Regent  for  life  and  was  presented 
with  an  emblematic  pin.  She  has  served  on  several  state  and 
national  committees,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  com¬ 
mittees  for  Conservation  of  the  Home,  and  for  Prevention  of 
Desecration  to  our  Flag.  Until  this  time  Georgia  had  taken  no  part 
in  placing  state  and  national  flags  upon  our  schools  and  public 
buildings.  Mrs.  Brooks  not  only  labored  until  these  were  placed 
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upon  every  prominent  building,  but  she  herself  gave  many  flags  to 
public  schools.  She  presented  our  national  flag  to  the  High  School 
of  Forsyth,  her  home  town,  and  also  to  the  High  School  of  Culloden. 
She  presented  in  behalf  of  the  James  Monroe  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 
of  Forsyth,  the  state  flag  to  be  placed  on  the  Courthouse  of  Monroe 
County,  and  when  Regent  of  the  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter,  D. 
A.  R.  in  behalf  of  this  Chapter,  she  presented  to  the  State  of  Georgia, 
a  state  flag  to  be  unfurled  over  the  new  Fulton  County  Courthouse. 
In  commemoration  of  World  Peace  Day  she  represented  this 
Chapter  in  the  presentation  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  pupils 
of  Peeples  Street  School. 

As  State  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Des¬ 
ecration  to  the  Flag,  her  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  together 
with  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others,  led  her  to  a  labor  of  love, 
the  compilation  of  a  handbook  that  might  be  of  service  to  patriotic 
societies,  to  school  children  and  teachers,  and  those  whose  love  for 
America  has  caused  them  to  be  interested  in  our  flag.  This  work 
was  entitled  “The  Evolution  of  our  National  Flag  in  History  and  in 
Song.” 

On  November  23rd,  1916,  the  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter,  D. 
A.  R.  unveiled  in  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  a  memorial 
picture  of  Nancy  Hart.  This  picture  was  presented  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  by  Mrs.  Brooks,  upon  her  retirement  from  the  active 
regency.  In  beautiful  words  of  acceptance  Dr.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight, 
State  Historian,  thanked  the  donor  for  the  inspiration  of  so  beautiful 
a  thought,  linking  upon  the  walls  of  the  Capital  the  name  of  Nancy 
Hart  and  the  name  of  Dosia  Head  Brooks,  assuring  her  that  hence¬ 
forth  for  every  proud  recollection  of  the  one  there  would  be  a  tender 
thought  of  the  other. 

Mrs.  Brooks  organized  the  James  Monroe  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  of 
Forsyth,  and  as  a  recognition  was  made  honorary  life  regent. 
Other  patriotic  work  in  the  County  was  the  unveiling  of  a  monument 
over  the  grave  of  a  revolutionary  soldier. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  Mrs.  Brooks  holds  membership  in  the  Daughters  of  The 
Patriots  and  Founders  of  America,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonies,  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Atlanta,  and  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Writers’ 
Club.  She  was  educated  at  Monroe  Female  College,  now  Bessie 
Tift  College,  and  at  Wesleyan  College,  where  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Adelphian  Society.  Mrs.  Brooks  is  extensively  traveled  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Early  in  girlhood  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Richard  Pleasanton 
Brooks,  at  that  time  a  partner  in  the  banking  business  with  Mrs. 
Brooks’  father.  Mr.  Brooks  has  proven  successful  in  business  and 
is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  moral  and  educational  life  of  the 
community.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  reside  at  Brooklyn,  one  of  the 
finest  types  of  the  stately  southern  mansions  of  ante-bellum  days. 
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This  home  during  the  war  was  used  as  a  hospital  and  as  headquar¬ 
ters  for  doctors  and  officers.  The  hospitality  which  reigned  then 
extends  to  the  present  time  and  has  won  a  statewide  reputation. 
Governors  and  statesmen,  people  prominent  in  social  and  political 
affairs,  have  slept  under  its  roof,  and  Mrs.  Brooks,  recognized  as 
a  leader  in  the  social  life  of  Fbrsyth,  is  never  happier  than  when 
extending  to  guests  the  gracious  courtesy  and  hospitality  for  which 
her  home  is  noted. 

An  enumeration  of  the  various  activities  in  which  Mrs.  Brooks 
is  engaged,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  service  she  has  rendered. 
Loyal  to  principle,  embued  with  an  overpowering  love  for  her  country 
and  her  country’s  flag,  her  patriotism  stands  forth  a  beautiful  and 
worthy  example.  But  after  all  it  is  as  loyal  friend  and  gracious 
hostess,  that  those  who  know  her  best  love  her  best.  Possessing  a 
rare  charm  of  manner,  a  strong  personality,  as  well  as  a  generous 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  many  friends  are  hers — friends  who  lay  at 
her  feet  the  tribute  of  a  lifelong  devotion.  Aptly  expressive  of  her 
sentiment  towards  her  native  State,  and  of  the  sentiment  of  that 
State  toward  her  are  the  lines  of  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  written 
when  Mrs.  Brooks  was  Regent  of  the  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter. 

“She  knows  old  Georgia — vale  and  crag — 

As  Derry  known  his  books; 

And  all  who  love  your  State’s  proud  flag 
Must  love  your  Regent  Brooks.” 
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MRS.  JULIUS  YOUNG  TALMADGE. 

(Frontispiece  Picture,  Page  5.) 

Among  the  truly  representative  women  of  the  South,  a  place  of 
distinction  must  be  awarded  to  Mrs.  Julius  Young  Talmadge  of  Athens, 
Ga.  A  survey  of  the  lineage  of  this  cultured  Southern  woman  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  the  splendid  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
have  made  her  the  peerless  representative  of  Southern  womanhood 
that  she  is. 

She  is  descended  on  her  mother’s  side  from  the  famous  Campbell 
family  of  Scotland,  which  boasts  authentic  representatives  as  early  as 
512  A.  D.,  the  family  which  gave  to  history  the  celebrated  Dukes  of 
Argyle,  and  which  appears  again  and  again  in  the  pages  of  Scottish 
history  and  later  in  the  history  of  northern  Ireland. 

The  earliest  American  representative  of  this  family  in  the  line 
from  which  Mrs.  Talmadge  is  descended  was  David  Campbell,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1726  from  near  Londonderry,  Ireland.  His 
son,  David  Campbell,  born  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  in  1750,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Washington  University,  later  Washington  and  Lee,  removed 
to  Tennessee,  where  he  became  first  federal  judge  of  the  territory,  and 
the  first  supreme  court  judge  after  the  admission  of  Tennessee  as  a 
State.  The  David  Campbell  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  bears  his  name.  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge’s  mother  has  been  an  officer  of  this  Chapter  since  its  organi¬ 
zation. 

David  Campbell’s  son,  Thomas  Jefferson  Campbell,  died  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  while  a  member  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Talmadge  cherishes 
among  her  precious  heirlooms  a  bill  in  the  United  States  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  bearing  the  likeness  of  her  ancestor. 

May  Erwin  Talmadge  is  a  daughter  of  Harry  J.  Irwin,  a  native  of 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Mills  Erwin  of  Tennessee. 

Her  father,  who  himself  rendered  service  during  the  World  War, 
being  stationed  for  two  years  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department,  was  descended  on  the  mother’s  side  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Hooper,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Other  ancestors  of  his  who  rendered  notable  service  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  were  Colonel  Arthur  Erwin,  Chas.  Word,  Thomas  Word 
and  Alexander  Erwin.  Colonel  Arthur  Erwin  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
during  the  war  under  the  famous  General  Putnam.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Erwinia,  Pa.,  and  Erwin,  N.  Y.  Alexander 
Erwin  married  Sarah  Ann  Robinson,  who  was  herself  one  of  the  nota¬ 
ble  patriots  of  Revolutionary  times.  During  her  husband’s  absence  at 
the  front  she  defended  her  home  from  a  band  of  raiding  Tories,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  wound  which  she  carried  for  life. 

May  Erwin  was  born  at  Rhea  Springs,  Tennessee,  near  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  to  which  place  her  parents  moved  when  she  was  two  years 
old.  On  both  sides  of  her  family  she  was  connected  by  ties  of  blood 
and  marriage  with  the  pioneer  families  of  the  Tennessee  city.  The 
popularity  of  her  mother,  who  as  pretty  “Mollie  Mills”  had  been  a 
belle  in  her  girlhood,  and  the  esteem  in  which  her  father,  courtly, 
handsome,  Harry  Erwin,  was  held,  brought  her  naturally  into  a  wide 
circle  of  friends,  and  in  the  peculiarly  fortunate  circumstances  due  to 
the  high  position  of  her  family  she  spent  the  years  of  childhood. 

She  inherited  not  only  her  mother’s  beauty,  but  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  disposition  which  had  made  her  a  general  favorite.  A  fair, 
curly  haired  child,  the  delight  of  her  teachers  at  school,  she  excelled 
in  her  studies,  making  one  year  a  grade  of  one  hundred  in  every  study. 
During  these  early  school  days  she  was  a  member  of  a  girls’  social 
club,  the  members  of  which  have  kept  up  ever  since  those  early  ties 
of  friendship,  and  all  of  whom  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  club 
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and  social  life.  As  the  finishing  touch  to  her  education,  she  was  given 
by  her  fond  and  ambitious  parents  an  experience  of  foreign  travel, 
which  afforded  just  the  right  stimulus  to  her  bright  and  receptive 
mind. 

In  1905  she  married  Julius  Young  Talmadge,  a  leading  business 
man  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who  is  descended  from  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  residence  in  Athens,  Mrs.  Talmadge 
has  entered  fully  into  the  manifold  intellectual  and  social  life  of  that 
seat  of  culture  and  of  Southern  traditions.  She  has  given  twelve 
years  of  continuous  service  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution.  She  was  treasurer  for  four  years  and  Regent  for  three  of 
the  Elijah  Clarke  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  having  the  distinction  both  of 
being  War  Regent  and  Hostess  Regent,  when  the  State  Conference 
met  at  Athens  in  1918.  During  one  year  this  Chapter,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  less  than  fifty,  raised  and  disbursed  over  $7,000,  besides 
making  many  garments  of  various  kinds. 

Before  her  term  of  office  expired  a  movement  was  launched  for  a 
War  Memorial  fund  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  this  fund  finally  being  completed  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  of  which  the  Elijah  Clarke  Chapter  contributed  half. 

In  1920  she  was  elected  State  Recording  Secretary  of  the  D.  A.  R., 
having  previously  held  several  important  State  Chairmanships.  One 
of  these  was  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  “The  Dr.  Craw¬ 
ford  Long  Bed  in  France,”  the  only  committee  in  the  State  work  which 
reported  a  cash  surplus  that  year.  In  1922  she  was  elected  first  Vice 
Regent  for  the  State.  Her  record  of  efficient  and  successful  service 
warrants  the  proud  predictions  of  her  friends  that  yet  higher  honors 
are  in  store  for  her. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  the  Colonial 
Daughters,  the  Daughters  of  1812,  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy/  During 
the  Great  War  she  rendered  untiring  service  to  the  cause  of  world 
freedom,  giving  1750  hours  to  Canteen  and  Red  Cross  work  during 
one  year,  as  well  as  leading  her  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  its  patriotic 
activities.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Her  only 
son,  Harry  Erwin  Talmadge,  is  a  member  of  the  Children  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy. 


The  first  Secession  meeting,  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  November  22,  1860.  This  was  an  out-of-doors  mass  meeting  on  what  is  now  known 
in  Abbeville  as  “Secession  Hill.”  Here  delegates  were  elected  to  represent  Abbeville  in  the  Secession  Convention  which  adopted  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  December  20,  1860. 
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MRS.  DAVID  HINTON 

Mary  Boddie  Hinton  was  the  only  daughter  and  the  oldest  child 
of  Jones  Johnston  Carr  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Hilliard.  She  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  at  her  maternal  grandparent’s  home,  “Hilliardston,” 
Nash  County,  N.  C.,  July  18,  1833.  From  her  father  she  inherited  a 
brilliant  mind,  marked  executive  ability  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  from  her  mother  a  deep  religious  faith  and  a  high  regard  for 
duty,  and  the  domestic  instincts  which  were  revealed  in  intense  love 
of  home  and  her  perfect  success  as  a  home  maker. 

Mrs.  Carr  was  a  superior  type  of  southern  womanhood,  “looking 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,”  deeply  religious,  with  a  winning 
personality  and  a  greatly  admired  belle  in  her  day.  Jones  Johnston 
Carr  was  exceedingly  studious  and  thoroughly  informed  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  His  executive  ability  was  demonstrated  in  the  management 
of  his  extensive  estate,  while  his  broad  culture  was  attested  by  the 
fine  library  he  collected  at  “Bracebridge  Hall,”  and  by  his  fondness 
for  travel.  The  Carrs  belonged  to  the  English  baronetage,  coming  to 
Virginia  from  the  north  of  England.  Of  the  descendants  who  remain¬ 
ed  in  “the  Old  Dominion”  Dabney  Carr  was  perhaps  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Titus,  son  of  Robert  Carr,  removed  from  Virginia  to 
Pitt  and  Greene  Counties,  North  Carolina.  Governor  Elias  Carr  and 
his  highly  gifted  son,  the  late  W.  K.  Carr,  were  among  the  most 
prominent  descendants  of  the  family  in  the  Old  North  State. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother,  Christmas  Eve,  1840,  Mary  Carr 
never  lived  at  “Bracebridge  Hall,”  but  attended  different  schools, 
boarding.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  two  years  later,  the  stately 
home,  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  North  Carolina,  was  closed,  and 
the  orphan  children  were  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Buxton  Williams,  than  whom  Warren  County  never  pos¬ 
sessed  two  more  useful  citizens. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Mary  Boddie  Carr  entered  St.  Mary’s 
School,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  At  sixteen  she  completed  the  course,  and 
then  followed  two  happy  years  in  the  society  of  Warren  County,  un¬ 
surpassed  in  that  day  by  any  section  of  the  South.  Two  resorts, 
Shocco  Springs,  and  Jones’  Springs,  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  the  brilliant  circles  there  gathered,  the  lovely  and  viva¬ 
cious  Mary  Carr  was  a  social  favorite. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  March  31,  1852,  she  married  her  cousin, 
David  Hinton,  of  “Midway  Plantation,”  Wake  County,  N.  C.  After 
an  extensive  bridal  tour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinton  returned  to  Midway 
Plantation.  The  first  year  of  their  happy  married  life  was  spent  at 
“The  Oaks.”  Afterwards  Major  Hinton  purchased  a  plantation  in 
Edgecombe  County,  ten  miles  from  Tarboro,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  North  Bend,  spending  the  winters  here  and  the  summers  at 
Midway  Plantation. 

Midway  Plantation  was  noted  for  its  generous  hospitality.  Its 
gracious  young  hostess  was  a  model  housekeeper,  giving  close  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  to  her  household  and  to  the  five  hundred  slaves  on 
the  plantation.  Those  who  served  in  the  house  were  so  well  trained 
that  they  were  famous  in  their  lines  of  service.  There  was  “Aunt 
Rhody,  the  famous  cook;  “Aunt  Charity,”  the  mammy  who  had 
nursed^  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  and  in  turn  her  children;  “Aunt 
Emily,”  her  maid;  Emmaline  Lane,  the  nurse  and  seamstress;  “Uncle 
Jerry,”  the  very  finest  type  of  slave  who  could  be  found  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  south,  “office  boy,”  body  servant  and 
“kerridge  driver.” 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Sixties,  in  the  time  of  her  husband’s 
absence  from  home,  Mrs.  Hinton,  with  the  overseer,  looked  after  the 
plantations.  Large  sums  of  money  from  her  nurse  and  her  husband’s 
went  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  conflict,  and  Major  Hinton  served  in 
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various  capacities.  From  barn,  crib  and  storehouse,  there  went  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  armies  at  the  front. 

Being  large  slave  owners,  Midway  Plantation  was  a  target  of  at¬ 
tack  for  the  division  of  Sherman’s  army  that  advanced  upon  North 
Carolina’s  capital  over  the  Tarboro  road.  Mrs.  Hinton  fled  for  safety 
to  the  capital,  carrying  her  children  in  the  carriage  driven  by  the 
faithful  “Uncle  Jerry,”  while  wagons  followed,  laden  with  whatever 
she  could  hurriedly  throw  into  them.  Soon  after  her  departure  the 
enemy  burst  upon  the  plantation,  broke  into  the  well  stocked  wine 
cellar,  set  the  torch  to  one  hundred  and  forty  bales  of  cotton,  reduced 
to  atoms  every  article  of  furniture,  and  littered  building  and  grounds 
with  the  wreckage  of  priceless  books  from  the  well  filled  library. 
Many  valuable  papers  and  documents  were  destroyed,  and  a  box  of 
family  portraits  was  broken  open  and  the  portraits  cut  in  shreds, 
and  otherwise  mutilated. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hinton,  painted  in  November,  1860,  a  copy 
of  which  accompanies  this  sketch,  was  stabbed  by  a  bayonet,  then 
cut  from  the  frame,  folded  twice  and  used  as  a  saddle  blanket  on 
the  continued  march,  stopping  for  the  night  to  camp  at  “Wilder’s 
Grove.”  The  Federal  soldier  discarded  it  the  next  morning,  when 
the  march  was  resumed.  People  visiting  the  smouldering  camp  fires 
after  their  departure,  recognized  the  picture  and  took  it  home,  re¬ 
turning  it  to  its  owner  after  peace  was  restored.  The  mansion  itself 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire.  Every  window  pane  was 
broken  and  everywhere  were  signs  of  vandalism. 

To  this  scene  of  desolation  Major  David  Hinton  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  Charles  and  Jane. 
Of  his  slaves  who  stayed  on  the  plantation  only  “Uncle  Jerry,”  and 
the  old  gardener’s  daughter  remained  with  the  old  master  and  mis¬ 
tress.  Mrs.  Hinton  met  the  changed  conditions  with  the  brave  and 
cheerful  spirit  that  had  characterized  her  through  life,  even  though 
the  loss  of  their  exceptionally  winsome  daughter,  Betsy,  aged  nine, 
who  died  just  before  the  surrender,  made  their  return  even  sadder. 

Through  wonderful  management  “Midway  Plantation”  again  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  the  country,  where  a  style  of 
living  was  maintained  that  greatly  resembled  that  of  the  old  days. 
Mrs.  Hinton  rarely  failed  in  her  attendance  at  the  picturesque  Christ 
Church,  in  Raleigh,  eight  miles  away,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon 
she  instructed  her  children  in  the  catechism  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
expounded  the  Scriptures  and  had  them  learn  the  grand  old  hymns 
of  the  Church.  Always  calm  and  serene,  with  remarkable  tact  and 
dignity,  she  commanded  absolute  devotion,  perfect  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration.  In  the  sick  room  her  presence  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
cheering,  inspiring  and  comforting. 

Mrs.  Hinton  survived  her  husband  many  years,  dwelling  to  the 
end  in  the  old  home,  on  the  ancestral,  colonial  estate,  made  sacred 
by  hallowed  associations  which  made  it  to  her  the  dearest  spot  on 
earth.  She  read  extensively  in  history,  biography,  travel  and  the 
great  works  of  literature,  to  which  she  added  the  standard  magazines, 
maintaining  her  interest  in  her  country’s  well-being  even  to  the  period 
of  the  great  World  War. 

The  union  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Hinton  was  blessed  with  five  chil¬ 
dren:  Charles  Lewis,  the  eldest,  who  married  Bessie  Cain,  of  “Hard¬ 
scrabble,”  Orange  County,  N.  C.,  and  who  is  still  living  with  his 
youngest  sister,  at  “Midway  Plantation”;  David,  died  in  infancy; 
Betsy,  died  in  1865;  Jane,  who  married  William  Randolph  Watson, 
and  lives  in  Darlington,  S.  C.;  Mary  Hilliard,  now  living  at  the  an¬ 
cestral  home. 

The  end  of  this  beautiful  life  came  peacefully  on  July  30,  1917, 
her  children  and  grandchildren  surrounding  her.  Bishop  Cheshire, 
the  bishop  of  her  diocese,  read  the  burial  service. 
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MISS  MARY  HILLIARD  HINTON 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  has  made  many  noteworthy 
contributions  to  the  intellectual  and  historical  riches  of  the  South, 
has  in  her  borders  no  more  gifted  woman  and  no  truer  representative 
of  the  best  in  southern  womanhood  than  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton, 
author,  student,  artist  and  leader  in  thought  and  action.  She  was 
born  at  Midway  Plantation,  Wake  County,  N.  C.,  being  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mrs.  David  Hinton,  whose  sketch  precedes  this. 

A  long  line  of  honored  ancestors  lies  behind  this  fruitful  and 
brilliant  life,  some  of  them  already  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  her 
mother.  Her  father,  Major  David  Hinton,  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
State.  Her  grandfather,  Charles  Lewis  Hinton,  also  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  for  eleven  years  State  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  held  many  other  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  State. 

The  first  representative  of  the  Hinton  family  in  North  Carolina 
was  John  Hinton,  whose  son,  Colonel  Hinton,  was  a  marked  figure 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Miss  Hinton  is  a  Colonial  Dame  in 
virtue  of  descent  from  Colonel  George  Reade,  great  grandfather  of 
George  Washington,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
in  virtue  of  descent  from  the  Dymokes  of  Scrivelsby  Court  in 
Lincolnshire,  England.  Her  maternal  uncle,  Elias  Carr,  was  governor 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  received  her  earliest  schooling  under  the 
direction  of  a  governess,  later  attending  St.  Mary’s  school  in 
Raleigh.  She  early  manifested  a  love  for  the  best  in  literature  and 
a  passionate  fondness  for  the  beauties  of  Nature.  History  and 
biography  appealed  to  her  with  special  force,  and  this  fact  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  bent  of  her  mature  achievements  in  the  field  of  author¬ 
ship.  She  has  published  many  newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
among  them  “A  Type  of  The  Old  South,”  a  lifelike  sketch  of  her 
father’s  old  body  servant;  “The  Uncrowned  Queen,”  a  tribute  to  her 
mother;  “Colonel  John  Hinton,”  “Ingleside,  The  Home  of  Colonel 
John  Ingles,”  “Heraldry  and  Its  Usage  in  The  Province  of  North 
Carolina,”  and  a  series  of  articles  under  the  general  title,  “Famous 
Women  of  Modern  History.”  She  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  heraldic  art  and  also  to  portraiture,  in  both  of  which  she 
excels.  She  has  presented  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  a  portrait 
of  her  grandfather,  Major  Charles  Lewis  Hinton,  which  now  hangs 
in  the  office  of  the  treasurer,  and  another  to  the  State  University. 

For  some  years  Miss  Hinton  has  edited  “The  North  Carolina 
Booklet,”  a  magazine  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  devoted 
especially  to  the  publication  of  incidents  in  North  Carolina  history. 
She  is  preparing  two  books,  one  on  “Heraldry,”  and  one  on  “Historic 
Southern  Homes.”  She  holds  the  offices  of  heraldic  artist  for  the 
North  Carolina  Society  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  has  done 
much  valuable  work  in  the  field  of  heraldry. 
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The  list  of  patriotic  societies  and  kindred  organizations  to  which 
Miss  Hinton  belongs  is  long  and  brilliant.  She  is  a  Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy,  a  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities,  and  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Since  1910  she  has  been  Registrar  and  State  Regent  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  She  has  been  three  times  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Council  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  sitting  in  Washington 
City.  At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  General  Society  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Revolution  held  in  Boston  in  1909,  she  was  toastmistress, 
and  received  many  compliments  from 'the  press  upon  the  brilliancy 
and  grace  with  which  she  filled  that  post.  She  holds  the  office  of 
Registrar  General  in  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  America  for  life. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  her  mother,  Miss  Hinton  was 
her  almost  constant  companion,  and  the  comradeship  between  mother 
and  daughter  was  beautiful.  From  childhood  she  has  found  a  large 
part  of  the  joys  of  life  in  the  beautiful  scenery  around  Midway  Plan¬ 
tation.  She  loves  flowers  and  birds,  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
culture  of  violets  and  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  whose  efforts  have  so  greatly  diminished  the  wanton  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  songbirds. 

During  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  Miss  Hinton  served  on  the 
Jamestown  Historical  Commission,  and  the  exhibit  of  historical 
relics  from  the  settlement  at  Roanoke  Island  down  to  the  War 
between  the  States,  won  the  silver  medal.  She  was  for  two  years 
chairman  of  the  art  department  of  the  Raleigh  Woman’s  Club,  secur¬ 
ing  exhibits  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  and  arranging  for 
lectures  before  the  club,  to  which  the  public  were  invited. 

,  She  is  an  active  leader  in  the  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was 
a  leading  worker  in  the  Anti-Suffrage  League,  and  in  various  ways, 
by  tongue  and  pen  and  personal  influence,  she  has  helped  to  shape 
the  thoughts  of  the  public  along  wholesome  and  constructive  lines. 
Travel  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  contact  with  the  best  minds 
of  our  time  have  developed  and  ripened  her  powers  and  broadened 
her  vision  of  life.  In  a  sketch  published  some  years  ago  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Kemp  B.  Battle,  once  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  we  find  this  tribute:  “Miss  Hinton  has  attained 
her  eminence  among  her  sisters  in  the  ‘Old  North  State’  by  unusual 
intellectual  powers,  friendly  manners,  and  the  personal  attraction 
which  make  the  superior  members  of  her  sex  universally  lovable.” 
And  we  may  add  that,  not  only  in  the  Old  North  State,  but  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Southland,  the  gifted  mind  and  gracious  personality 
of  this  truly  wonderful  southern  woman  have  given  her  a  place  of 
honor  and  distinction,  which  the  passing  years  will  not  dim. 


Midway  Plantation/’  built  in  1850  on  the  Colonial  estate  (a  crown  grant)  of  Colonel  John  Hinton 
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MRS.  E.  E.  MOFFITT 

Elvira  E.  Worth  came  of  patriotic  stock,  therefore  it  is  no  mar¬ 
vel  that  she  should  be  one  of  the  most  patriotic  women  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  produced.  Three  of  her  ancestors,  John  Tilley,  John  Carver 
and  John  Howland,  signers  of  the  “compact,”  came  to  America  in 
the  Mayflower.  John  Worth,  the  progenitor  of  the  family,  settled 
in  America  with  three  sons.  William  located  in  Nantucket  in  1662. 

Two  hundred  years  later  Johnathan  Worth  was  born  in  Guilford 
County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  great  figures  in  his  day 
in  North  Carolina.  As  Governor,  he  performed  the  remarkable  task 
of  uniting  opposing  factions.  By  his  marriage  with  Matilda  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  he  had  eight  children.  Elvira  Evelina  was  the  fifth. 
Her  education  was  acquired  at  Asheboro  Female  School  and  Edge- 
worth  Seminary,  Greensboro. 

On  December  25,  1856,  she  married  Samuel  Spencer  Jackson,  who 
became  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  then 
her  father’s  law  partner  in  Asheboro.  He  died  in  1875.  In  1877  she 
married  Samuel  Walker,  of  Asheboro,  who  died  four  months  later. 
Six  years  after  she  married  Eli  N.  Moffitt,  of  Moore  County,  who 
died  in  1886.  In  1888  she  settled  in  Raleigh  with  her  son,  Herbert 
Worth  Jackson,  removing  to  Richmond  in  1910. 

Mrs.  Moffitt  is  active  in  every  good  work.  During  the  War 
between  the  States  she  labored  unceasingly  for  our  soldiers.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Johnston-Pettigrew  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
and  was  later  elected  Honorary  President  for  life;  Honorary  Regent 
North  Carolina  Society  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Booklet;  a  Colonial  Dame.  In  1900 
became  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  was  elected  First  Vice-President  in  1909.  She  organized 
the  Wake  County  School  Betterment  Association;  charter  member 
State  Confederate  Monument  Association,  1893;  life  member  Roanoke 
Island  Association  and  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
In  her  parlor  was  formed  the  St.  Luke’s  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters, 
which  founded  St.  Luke’s  home.  The  Stanhope  Pullen  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  largely  owes  its  existence  to  her  interest. 

In  her  adopted  state  she  continues  activities  along  the  same  lines. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities;  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society  of  Richmond; 
Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  founder  of  the  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  Association  of  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Moffitt  is  a  Presbyterian.  Her  life  is  filled  with  gracious 
acts  and  kindly  deeds.  The  world  is  richer  for  her  presence. 
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MRS.  JOHN  JACKSON 

Adelaide  Eloise  Stovall  Jackson  was  born  June  19,  1826,  in 
Milledgeville,  Georgia,  which  was  then  the  Capital  of  the  Empire 
State.  Her  parents,  Joseph  Stovall  and  Mary  Pleasant  Bonner,  were 
Virginians,  and  descended  from  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  ancestry 
whose  spirit  of  patriotism  aided  America  in  its  struggle  for  liberty. 

On  the  paternal  side  she  is  descended  from  Mark  Anthony,  who, 
although  born  in  Holland,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Patrician  families  of  Rome — the  same  family  of  which  the  famous 
Roman  General  Marcus  Antonius  (born  83  B.  C.,  a  friend  of  Julius 
Caesar)  was  a  member. 

Reared  in  an  aristocratic  enviroment,  she  possessed  all  the  graces 
of  Southern  womanhood.  She  attended  Wesleyan  College  while  Dr. 
Hilyer  was  president. 

On  November  1,  1842,  her  marriage  to  John  Jackson  was  solem¬ 
nized  by  Dr.  Hilyer.  Her  husband  was  prominently  identified  with 
Albany,  Georgia,  before  and  after  the  “War  between  the  States.” 
When  he  went  to  Milledgeville  to  claim  his  bride,  there  were  no  rail¬ 
roads  in  that  section,  and  after  the  marriage  the  young  couple  made 
the  long  journey  in  Judge  Jackson’s  carriage  over  the  roads  which 
were  quite  different  from  the  “highways”  of  today. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  this  union:  Joseph,  John,  Camilla, 
Mary,  Rosanna,  Antionette,  and  Asenath.  During  the  war  1861-65, 
Mrs.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  Dougherty  County  Soldiers’  Relief  As¬ 
sociation  and  Wayside  Home,  and  was  untiring  in  her  labors  for  relief 
work.  Having  lived  through  the  vicissitudes  of  four  wars,  it  was 
natural  that  she  stood  appalled  when  Europe’s  War  Cry  reverberated 
over  the  world  in  1914.  Her  father,  Joseph  Stovall,  served  in  the  war 
with  Mexico;  her  husband,  John  Jackson,  in  the  Florida  and  Indian 
War;  her  cousins,  General  Marcellus  Pleasant  Stovall,  Colonel  Thomas 
P.  Stovall,  three  nephews  and  her  only  brother,  Joseph  P.  Stovall, 
and  an  only  son,  Joseph  Jackson,  were  in  the  Civil  War.  She  knew 
the  agony  of  waiting  for  “news  from  the  front.”  Mrs.  Jackson  was 
a  woman  of  unusual  strength  of  character  and  of  mind,  and  retained 
an  active  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  reading  the  news 
of  the  day  with  intense  interest.  Her  circle  of  friends  seemed  to 
increase  with  her  years,  and  the  visitors  to  her  beautiful  colonial 
home  (erected  by  her  husband  in  1854)  found  her  a  most  entertain¬ 
ing  hostess  as  she  turned  the  pages  of  her  memory  and  delighted  her 
friends  with  interesting  reminiscences  of  “the  long  ago.” 

Having  a  wonderful  memory,  Mrs.  Jackson  was  an  authority  on 
all  matters  of  history  and  genealogy  connected  with  Albany  and 
vicinity,  where  she  had  lived  for  seventy-three  years,  and  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  citizen.  She  was  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

After  sixty-one  eventful  years  in  her  ante-bellum  home  on 
January  21,  1915,  the  “Angel  of  Death  entered  its  portals,  and 
where  one  went  in,  two  Angels  came  out.” 
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MRS.  JOHN  RANDOLPH  WHITEHEAD 

When  the  North  and  South  were  locked  in  a  deadly  embrace,  each 
struggling  for  what  they  thought  right,  and  sacrificing  the  manhood 
of  both  sections, — with  rivulets  of  blood  crimsoning  hill  and  dale,  there 
came  into  this  world  a  wee  bit  of  humanity— Asenath  Jackson. 

Born  in  Albany,  Georgia,  August  27,  1863,  a  veritable  War-Child, 
but  not  of  warlike  disposition,  for  her  gentle  mother  infused  into  her 
veins  a  love  of  peace,  and  her  motto  has  been  “Peace  on  Earth,  good 
will  to  all.”  She  was  given  the  Biblical  name  of  Asenath,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On,  and  wife  of  Joseph, — 
Pharaoh’s  favorite. 

A  “baby  of  the  Confederacy,”  yet  she  knew  nothing  of  the  anxiety 
and  privations  of  61-65 — her  layette  cost  thousands  of  dollars — one 
little  dress,  seven  hundred  dollars  in  “Confederate  money.”  Her 
education  was  received  in  Albany.  The  first  knowledge  was  quaffed 
under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Charles  Mallary,  later  under  Rev. 
R.  D.  Mallary  and  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Davis  and  finally  under  Mrs.  A. 
Sterne,  from  whose  Institute  she  graduated  June  15,  1881,  receiving  a 
gold  medal  for  “general  excellence.” 

February  10,  1886,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  John  Randolph 
Whitehead,  a  descendant  of  John  McPherson  Berrien,  and  the  White- 
heads  of  Virginia,  and  Burke  County,  Georgia.  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  Vice  President  of  the  Georgia  Cotton  Com¬ 
pany  one  of  the  largest  exporting  firms  in  the  South,  and  was  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  Albany  and  Southwest  Georgia. 

When  her  husband  entered  into  eternity  February  24,  1909,  their 
two  children,  Asenath  Jackson  Whitehead  and  John  Randolph  White- 
head,  were  a  great  solace  to  their  mother  with  their  filial  devotion. 

On  the  paternal  side  Mrs.  Whitehead  is  descended  from  the  Jack- 
son  and  Moore  families  and  her  father  was  a  relative  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  On  the  maternal  side,  from  the  Anthony,  Clark,  Stovall 
and  Bonner  families.  Her  great  grandfathers  were  patriots  of  1776, 
and  her  grandfathers  served  in  the  War  of  1312,  and  the  Mexican 
War;  her  father  fought  in  Florida  and  Indian  War,  and  her  brother 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  South  in  1861.  Mrs.  Whitehead  became 
a  U.  D.  C.,  through  the  service  of  her  brother,  uncles  and  cousins. 
She  is  president  of  the  Dougherty  County  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  a  member 
of  Women’s  Club  and  Red  Cross  Society,  and  is  a  member  of 
“National  Society  Daughters  of  the  Colonists”  and  is  eligible  for 
“Daughters  of  1812”  and  Colonial  Dames.  She  served  as  Regent  of 
Thronateeska  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  from  June,  1918,  to  June,  1920,  during 
which  time  a  great  amount  of  War  Relief  work  was  accomplished,  and 
during  her  Regency  Thronateeska  Chapter  entertained  the  State 
(Victory)  Conference  in  April  1919,— As  a  token  of  their  love  and 
appreciation  she  was  made  honorary  life  Regent  of  the  Chapter. 


MISS  CENA  JACKSON  WHITEHEAD 
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MISS  CENA  JACKSON  WHITEHEAD 

Cena  Jackson  Whitehead  was  born  in  the  historical  ante-bellum 
home  of  her  grandfather,  John  Jackson  at  Albany,  Ga.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  John  Randolph  Whitehead  and  Asenath  Jackson  White- 
head,  and  on  both  sides  of  her  family  line  is  connected  by  descent 
with  the  noble  families  of  England. 

On  the  paternal  side  she  is  descended  from  David,  fourth  Earl 
of  Wemyss,  whose  great-granddaughter,  Willamina  More,  married 
Major  John  Berrien  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  was  the  son  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Berrien,  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  Lady  Margaret 
Eaton.  Her  grandfather,  John  Randolph  Whitehead  of  Burke 
County,  was  a  lieutenant  in  Cobb’s  Legion,  and  afterwards  Major 
of  the  Fourth. Georgia  Regiment. 

On  the  maternal  side  she  is  descended  from  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  and  Col.  Augustine  More,  of  Colonial  fame,  whose  mother 
was  Grace  Caesar  More,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
author  of  Utopia.  Her  maternal  grandmother  was  Adelaide  Eloise 
Stovall,  whose  only  brother  and  son  served  in  the  War  of  the  Sixties. 

After  completing  her  education  in  Albany,  Cena  Whitehead  spent 
three  years  at  Lucy  Cobb  College,  Athens,  Ga.,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  splendid  tutelage  of  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford.  She  graduated 
from  Lucy  Cobb  in  1908.  Her  education  was  further  perfected  and 
broadened  by  extensive  travel  in  all  parts  of  her  own  country,  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 

Miss  Whitehead  is  an  active  member  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Albany,  corresponding  secretary  of  Thronateeska  Chapter  D.  A.  R., 
and  registrar  of  Dougherty  County  Chapter  U.  D.  C.  During  the 
World  War  she  was  instructor  in  the  Red  Cross  workroom. 

She  is  a  communicant  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  and  deeply 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  all  religious  duties.  In  truth, 
in  all  relations  of  life,  it  is  characteristic  of  her  to  carry  through 
to  completion  whatever  she  undertakes  to  do,  at  whatever  cost  of 
personal  ease  and  inclination. 

Possessed  of  many  lovable  traits  of  character,  she  makes  friends 
readily  and  holds  them  “as  with  hooks  of  steel.”  She  has  friends, 
indeed,  wherever  her  travels  have  carried  her,  North,  South,  East 
and  West,  and  thus  her  life  has  been  made  a  beautiful  symphony, 
charming  in  its  rounded  completeness. 
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IRIS  COURT 

The  ancestral  home  of  Mrs.  John  Randolph  Whitehead. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Thronateeska  where  once  the  Indians  pitched 
their  wigwams,  and  the  Cherokee  rose  scattered  its  snowy  petals  over 
the  paths  made  by  the  soft  tread  of  moccasined  feet,  there  now  stands 
a  typical  Southern  home,  which  with  its  many  columns  on  every  side 
and  broad  colonnade  is  reminiscent  of  Grecian  and  Colonial  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  1854,  with  slave  and  free  labor,  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  were  felled  to  make  way  for  the  Colonial  home  of  John  Jackson. 
Only  the  hearts  of  the  giant  pines  were  used  in  its  construction,  and 
all  beams  and  sills  were  mortised  and  not  nailed  as  is  now  the  custom. 
For  sixty-six  years  a  picket  fence  enclosed  the  gardens,  but  in  1920 
was  removed.  Cedars,  evergreens  and  crape  myrtles  planted  by  Judge 
Jackson  and  his  wife  are  an  emerald  setting  for  this  stately  home.  A 
Lamarque  rose,  planted  before  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter, 
still  greets  the  passers-by  with  its  purity  and  fragrance. 

With  its  hydrangeas,  cape  jasmine,  oleanders,  spiraea,  crape 
myrtles  of  every  color,  pomegranite,  honey  suckle,  yellow  jessamine, 
wistarias,  pink  and  white,  Cherokee  roses,  and  thousands  of  iris,  both 
white  and  purple,  it  is  a  true  ‘^Garden  of  the  South.” 

After  the  close  of  the  war  when  Northern  troops  were  stationed 
all  over  the  South,  this  house  was  the  headquarters  of  Colonel  Cooper, 
of  Kentucky.  Although  wearing  the  crown  of  office,  bishops,  gover¬ 
nors,  and  generals  have  slept  peacefully  beneath  the  roof  of  Iris 
Court,  and  have  been  awakened  from  their  slumbers  by  the  trills  of 
the  mocking  bird  and  red  bird — the  prima  donnas  of  the  South.  This 
relic  of  ante-bellum  days  is  not  only  attractive  externally,  but  the 
interior  appeals  to  the  intellectual  side  as  it  not  only  contains  heir¬ 
looms  of  mahogany,  silver  and  china,  but  curios  from  many  parts  of 
the  world  (collected  by  Mrs.  Whitehead  in  her  travels):  inlaid  tables, 
chairs,  and  waiters  from  Damascus — paintings  from  Rome  and 
silver  goblets  from  Constantinople,  Athens,  Damascus,  Cairo,  Port 
Said  and  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

During  the  Confederate  Veterans’  Reunion  in  May  1921,  Iris  Court 
was  the  headquarters  of  General  Thomas,  Commander  of  the  Georgia 
Division. 

This  house  has  been  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  functions,  but  the 
crowning  event  was  the  reception  given  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  May  11,  1921,  to  the  Veterans  of  Georgia,  when  the  mirrors 
reflected  a  living  picture  of  veterans  in  gray  and  gold,  and  the  house 
was  glorified  by  the  presence  of  the  men  who  fought  for  the  “Land  of 
Dixie.” 

When  over  Iris  Court  “Lingering  Falls  the  Southern  Moon,”  and 
the  air  is  fragrant  with  night-blooming  jessamine  and  angel  trumpets, 
“The  cares  that  infest  the  day  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and 
silently  steal  away.” 


MRS.  ROBERT  G.  HOGAN 
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MRS.  ROBERT  G.  HOGAN 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hogan,  nee  Cornelia  S.  Heslep,  of  Maryland,  is 
the  President  General  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  America,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  orders  of  the  country.  Her  own  line  of  de¬ 
scent  is  a  most  illustrious  one.  She  is  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred  the  Great,  descending  from  these  kings 
through  the  ruling  line  down  to  Edward  III  of  England  and  Philip  IV 
of  France. 

From  these  two  kings  the  descent  is  through  the  great  baronial 
houses  of  England  and  France  to  her  American  ancestor,  Colonel 
George  Reade,  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Hogan  numbers  among  her  lineal 
ancestors  fifteen  of  the  twenty-five  barons  who  were  sureties  for  the 
Magna  Charta.  She  is  President  and  Founder  of  the  Order  of  the 
Barons  of  Runnymede,  eligibility  consisting  of  lineal  descent  from 
one  or  more  of  the  barons  who  were  instrumental  in  securing  the 
Magna  Charta. 

Among  Mrs.  Hogan’s  American  ancestors  are  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  Colonial  period,  including  such  names  as  Sir 
John  Harvey  and  Samuel  Matthews  (both  Colonial  governors  of  Vir¬ 
ginia),  Colonel  George  Reade,  Colonel  Augustus  Warner,  Colonel 
John  Lewis,  Colonel  Robert  Lewis,  Colonel  Moore  Fauntleroy,  Colonel 
William  Fauntleroy,  Colonel  Edward  Hill  of  Shirley,  who  for  a  short 
time  was  Colonial  Governor  of  Maryland,  Colonel  John  Hinton,  Colonel 
Joel  Lane,  Captain  Nicholas  Martin,  Colonel  Nicholas  Merriwether, 
Colonel  Samuel  Griffin,  John  Bushrod,  Robin  Jones,  Lieutenant  David 
Allen,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Captain  Thomas  Heslep  and  many  others,  all  members  of  the  King’s 
Council  or  holding  other  high  office  in  Colonial  days. 

Mrs.  Hogan  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lewis  Buckner  Heslep,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  his  wife,  Grizelda  A.  Seat,  both  descendants  of  illus¬ 
trious  ancestors,  and  granddaughter  of  Captain  Clinton  Heslep,  of 
Alabama,  and  Captain  Robert  Seat,  of  Tennessee.  All  of  her  imme¬ 
diate  ancestors,  father,  uncles,  grand  uncles  and  grandfather,  served 
with  the  Confederacy. 

Cornelia  Heslep  was  born  March  1,  1862,  in  Trenton,  Tenn.,  and 
spent  much  of  her  childhood  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Most  of 
her  education  was  received  in  private  schools.  While  still  a  young 
girl  her  parents  moved  to  St.  Louis,  and  she  attended  for  some  years 
the  public  schools  of  that  city,  then  considered  among  the  best  schools 
of  the  country.  She  also  spent  some  years  in  a  convent. 

Miss  Heslep  was  married  in  1880  to  Robert  G.  Hogan,  who  was 
born  in  England.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hogan,  an  English 
officer,  and  the  nephew  of  Hon.  John  Hogan,  a  man  of  great  influ¬ 
ence  and  wealth  in  St.  Louis.  The  Hogans  are  of  very  ancient  Irish 
lineage,  being  classed  among  the  principal  families  of  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mrs.  Hogan  was  Founder  and  first  President  of  the  National 
Officers’  Club  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  holding 
this  office  for  four  years.  This  club  has  become  an  institution  in 
the  D.  A.  R.  Society,  and  membership  in  it  is  greatly  appreciated. 

She  served  as  State  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Maryland  for  three 
years,  having  resigned  one  year  before  her  term  expired.  During 
her  administration  the  celebration  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  Cen¬ 
tennial  occurred.  His  Excellency  Governor  Philip  S.  Goldsborough 
wrote  a  letter  highly  commending  her  intelligent  and  patriotic  efforts 
toward  the  great  success  of  the  celebration.  The  Honorable  James 
H.  Preston,  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  also  wrote  a  letter,  expressing 
hearty  thanks  for  her  excellent  and  successful  work,  and  presenting 
her  with  a  beautiful  bronze  medal. 

She  is  Honorary  State  Regent  of  the  Maryland  D.  A.  R.,  a  member 
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of  the  Colonial  Dames  Society  of  Maryland,  member  of  the  Society 
of  Americans  of  Armorial  Ancestry,  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  United  Daughters  of  1812,  the  Colonial  Daughters 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
and  is  eligible  for  many  other  societies. 

All  of  Mrs.  Hogan’s  three  sons  were  volunteers  in  the  last  great 
war,  winning  honors  and  distinctions  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France. 
Her  eldest  son,  R.  R.  Hogan,  was  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  M.i  C.  Her 
second  son,  R.  Cecil  Hogan,  was  adjutant  of  the  159th  Brigade  of  the 
80th  Division  and  was  a  member  of  General  Cronhite’s  staff  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  9th  Army  Corps.  The  youngest  son,  G.  Vernon  Hogan, 
was  first  lieutenant  of  the  312th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the  79th 
Division  and  was  severely  wounded  in  action  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Argonne. 

Mrs.  Hogan  has  two  beautiful  daughters.  The  eldest,  Hazel  H. 
Hogan,  married  E.  B.  Cockrell,  son  of  the  late  General  Francis  Marion 
Cockrell  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  served  as  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  for  thirty  years.  The  younger  daughter,  Gladys 
Grizelda  Hogan,  and  the  youngest  son,  G.  Vernon  Hogan,  reside  with 
their  mother  and  father,  in  their  charming  home,  called  “Oak 
Grange,”  in  Catonsville,  Md.,  where  Mrs.  Hogan  finds  her  greatest 
joy  and  pride  in  her  beautiful  gardens  and  her  spacious  grounds. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogan  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Baltimore. 
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THE  PRINCESS  ACHILLE  MURAT. 

In  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  on  July  30,  1826,  was  consummated  a  mar¬ 
riage  of  international  interest,  for  the  bridegroom  was  Prince  Achille 
Murat  (eldest  son  of  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  and  Caroline 
Bonaparte,  sister  of  Napoleon),  the  bride  Catherine  D.  Willis  Gray 
(daughter  of  Colonel  Byrd  C.  Willis  and  Mary  Lewis,  a  niece  of 
General  Washington). 

Mme.  Murat  was  born  at  “Willis  Hall,”  near  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
August  17,  1803.  At  fifteen  she  married  Mr.  Gray,  a  Scotch  gentle¬ 
man.  More  than  a  year  later  she  was  left  a  widow  and  a  mother  (the 
child  lived  but  a  short  while),  and  returned  to  her  parents’  home, 
removing  to  Florida  about  1826,  when  Colonel  Willis,  having  experi¬ 
enced  reverses  of  fortune,  cast  his  lot  in  that  frontier  country.  In 
Tallahassee  they  found  many  persons  of  intellect  and  refinement.  In 
this  circle  Catherine,  beautiful,  possessing  charming  manners  and  a 
sympathetic  heart,  was  a  favorite.  There  she  met  and  won  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  Prince  Achille  Murat,  highly  educated,  speaking  seven  lan¬ 
guages,  and  entertaining,  but  of  careless  habits.  Although  she  did 
not  at  first  return  his  affection,  their  married  life  was  radiantly 
happy. 

They  settled  at  “Lipona,”  Prince  Murat’s  plantation  in  Jefferson 
County.  Three  years  were  passed  in  Belgium  and  London,  where 
Louis  Napoleon  became  their  constant  guest.  Returning  to  America, 
Prince  Murat  studied  and  practiced  law  in  New  Orleans  and  purchased 
a  sugar  plantation  near  Baton  Rouge.  After  the  death  of  his  mother 
they  returned  to  Florida,  establishing  “Econchattie”  in  Jefferson 
County. 

Prince  Murat,  dying  April  15,  1847,  did  not  see  the  restoration  of 
the  Bonapartes  in  1848.  The  Emperor  received  the  widow  as  a  Prin¬ 
cess  of  France,  bestowing  upon  her  a  large  annuity,  the  use  of  the 
royal  livery,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  “Cousin  Kate”  to  remain  in 
France,  offering  to  fulfill  his  promise  of  “a  chateau  and  everything 
she  wanted.”  Love  for  her  Florida  home  and  the  responsibility  of 
her  two  hundred  slaves,  bequeathed  by  her  husband,  prompted  her  to 
decline  the  imperial  kindness. 

Returning  to  America  she  settled  at  “Belle  Vue,”  two  miles  from 
Tallahassee,  dispensing  charity  and  entertaining  extensively.  She 
was  Vice  Regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  Florida.  During 
the  War  between  the  States  her  time  and  purse  were  at  the  disposal 
of  our  soldiers. 

Mme.  Murat  died  of  typhoid  fever  after  a  second  visit  to  France 
at  “Econchattie,”  August  6,  1867.  She  sleeps  beside  her  husband  in 
the  Episcopal  Cemetery  at  Tallahassee. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  RUFFIN  COX 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  RUFFIN  COX. 

Gifted  with  beauty,  wit,  sympathy,  dignity,  grace  of  manner  and 
bearing,  and  inheriting  from  long  lines  of  distinguished  ancestors 
brilliant  intellect,  character,  justice,  patriotism  and  executive  ability, 
Katherine  Hamilton  Cabell  Cox  was  born  for  leadership.  In  this 
materialistic  age  it  seems  her  mission  to  reveal,  by  example,  the 
standard  of  Colonial  womanhood. 

The  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Henry  Coalter  Cabell  (C.  S.  A.,  son 
of  Governor  William  H.  Cabell  of  Virginia)  and  Jane  Alston,  a  noted 
beauty  and  belle  of  South  Carolina,  she  was  born  in  Richmond,  which 
has  ever  since  been  her  home.  Her  education  was  acquired  in  private 
schools  and  in  New  York. 

Among  her  ancestors,  prominent  in  the  Colonies  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  are  found  the  names:  Cabell,  Alston,  Hamilton,  Lil- 
lington,  Ludford,  Gamble,  Hinton,  Blount,  Hardy,  Mayo,  Carrington, 
Grattan  and  others. 

The  social  life  of  Richmond  when  Miss  Cabell  made  her  debut 
was  unsurpassed.  There  and  at  the  White  Sulphur,  where  her  sum¬ 
mers  were  spent,  she  was  greatly  admired.  February  1,  1882,  she 
married  Major  Herbert  Augustine  Claiborne  (C.  S.  A.)  of  Richmond, 
descended  from  some  of  Virginia’s  most  notable  families  (died  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1902).  To  them  were  born  two  sons,  Herbert  Augustine,  Jr., 
and  Hamilton.  She  married  secondly,  June  21,  1905,  General  William 
Ruffin  Cox  (C.  S.  A.). 

In  the  National  Society  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Mrs.  Cox 
finds  most  congenial  work.  For  twelve  years  she  graced  the  office  of 
President.  Upon  retiring  from  this  office,  the  Society  established,  in 
her  honor,  the  Kate  Cabell  Cox  Scholarship  in  American  History  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Since  1897  she  has  been  President  of  the 
Virginia  Society. 

Mrs.  Cox’s  activities  are  innumerable.  She  is  Vice  Regent  for 
Virginia  Mount  Verncn  Memorial  Association  of  Virginia  Antiquities; 
Honorary  President  Order  of  the  Crown  of  America;  member  D.  A. 
R.;  First  Families  of  Virginia,  1607-20;  U.  D.  C.;  George  Washington 
Memorial  Association;  Virginia  War  History  Commission;  English 
Speaking  Union;  Board  Governors  American  Board  Sulgrave  Institu¬ 
tion;  Vice  Chairman  Woman’s  Committee  Virginia  Division  Council 
of  National  Defense;  Financial  Secretary  Memorial  Home  for  Girls; 
Clubs,  Colonial  Dames  (Washington),  Country,  Art,  Woman’s  (presi¬ 
dent  three  terms).  She  is  an  Episcopalian. 

Beloved  by  all  who  know  her,  Mrs.  Cox  finds  greatest  happiness  in 
service.  To  her,  Virginia  and  her  history  are  a  sacred  trust  and  to 
her  has  been  granted  a  glorious  reward. 


MRS.  ELLEN  RICHMOND  RAMSEUR 
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MRS.  STEPHEN  DODSON  RAMSEUR 

No  list  of  representative  women  of  the  South  is  complete  without 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Dodson  Ramseur,  a  type  of  the  fairest 
womanhood  of  the  Old  South. 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Richmond,  daughter  of  Caleb  Hazard  Richmond 
(born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  January  1,  1805,  son  of  Nathaniel  Richmond 
and  Mary,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Mumford  Hazard  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.)  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Randolph  Dodson  (born  in  Mil- 
ton,  N.  C.,  May  5,  1810,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary  Smith  Dodson), 
was  born  at  Woodside,  near  Milton,  December  28,  1840. 

Her  father,  a  man  of  strong  character  and  striking  personality, 
came  to  North  Carolina  as  a  young  man,  after  the  death  of  his  par¬ 
ents  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  founded  “Woodside, ”  Caswell  County,  an 
ideal  home,  where  was  dispensed  a  lavish  hospitality,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Richmonds  and  Dodsons  and  hosts  of  friends.  Planter,  manu¬ 
facturer,  slave  owner,  he  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  South. 

The  Richmonds  are  of  ancient,  distinguished  lineage.  They  had 
their  origin  in  Brittany.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  French  words, 
riche  and  monte  or  monde.  Thackeray  mentions  that  their  “first  an¬ 
cestor  (English),  Roaldus  Musard  de  Richmond,  rode  by  William  the 
Conqueror’s  side  on  Hastings  Field,”  that  their  descent  was  from 
King  Edward  I,  and  that  they  were  “gentlemen  when  the  Churchills 
were  horse-boys.” 

“Ashton-Keynes,”  Wiltshire,  was  their  seat  in  England,  an  impres¬ 
sive  old  manor  with  magnificent  grounds,  owned  by  the  Richmonds 
until  it  became  by  purchase  one  of  the  country  places  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  some  thirty  years  ago.  In  America  they  became 
prominent  in  Colonial  affairs,  settling  in  Rhode  Island. 

Her  mother  was  elegant  and  stately,  presiding  with  gracious  dig¬ 
nity  over  her  home — her  throne.  She  was  beloved  and  reverenced  by 
family  and  friends. 

Amid  these  surroundings  Ellen  Elizabeth  Richmond  grew  to  happy 
womanhood,  beautiful  in  person  and  spirit,  with  a  brilliant  mind,  well 
trained,  rather  petite,  with  soft  brown  eyes  and  hair;  so  gentle,  yet 
firm,  the  embodiment  of  refinement,  culture  and  sympathy;  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  with  that  sweet,  calm  faith  and  self-control  that  knows  not 
change  through  prosperity  or  adversity — a  fair  flower  of  a  hallowed 
age  that  has  past.  No  pen  portrait  can  reveal  her  worth. 

October  28,  1863,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Richmond  married  her  first 
cousin,  Major  General  Stephen  Dodson  Ramseur,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  division  twelve  months  later. 

In  May,  1900,  Mrs.  Ramseur  was  laid  beside  her  husband  in  the 
Episcopal  churchyard,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Their  daughter,  Mary  Dodson  Ramseur,  survives  them. 


MISS  MARY  DODSON  RAMSEUR 
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MISS  MARY  DODSON  RAMSEUR. 

Mary  Dodson  Ramseur  is  the  only  child  of  General  Stephen  Dodson 
and  Ellen  Elizabeth  (Richmond)  Ramseur  (whose  sketch  appears  in 
this  volume).  She  was  born  at  the  old  Richmond  homestead,  ‘‘Wood- 
side/’  in  North  Carolina,  a  few  days  before  her  distinguished  father 
fell  fatally  wounded  fighting  gallantly  at  Cedar  Creek,  October  19, 
1864.  He  never  saw  her,  and  only  the  day  before  that  engagement 
received  the  news  of  her  birth  and  went  into  battle  wearing  a  white 
flower  in  her  honor. 

General  Ramseur  was  born  in  Lincolnton,  N.  C.,  May  31,  1837,  son 
of  Jacob  A.  (son  of  David  and  Sallie  Wilford  Ramseur)  and  Lucy 
Mayfield  Dodson  Ramseur.  The  Ramseurs  and  Wilfongs  were  prom¬ 
inent  German  families  who,  to  escape  religious  and  political  perse¬ 
cution,  migrated  to  America  in  1700  and  settled  in  Lincoln  and  Rowan 
Counties,  North  Carolina,  and  were  among  the  State’s  leading  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  Dodsons  is  in  “Domesday  Book,”  where 
appears  the  name  of  Alcynius  Dodson,  the  ancestor  of  Dodsons  of 
Hertfordshire  and  Knavesborough,  Yorkshire,  whence  they  came  to 
America,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 

They  trace  through  the  Howards  to  Sir  Edward  Howard  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII;  to  the  Vallerchamps,  noblemen  of  rank  and 
influence  at  the  court  of  France;  the  Rhodes  of  “Barlborough  Hall,” 
Derbyshire,  England.  In  America  they  have  intermarried  with  the 
Harrisons,  Bennetts  and  Mayos  of  Virginia  and  Poindexters,  Rich¬ 
monds  and  Hazards  of  Rhode  Island. 

General  Ramseur  “was  a  brilliant  soldier,  a  superbly  handsome 
man  and  a  princely  gentleman.”  He  graduated  at  West  Point  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  and  served  as  officer  for  two  years,  resigning  when 
North  Carolina  seceded  to  offer  his  sword  to  the  South.  He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Ellis,  Colonel  of  Artillery.  He  rose  rapidly, 
becoming  a  Major  General  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

With  such  remarkable  parents,  it  is  no  marvel  that  Mary  Dodson 
Ramseur  possesses  a  rare  personality  and  varied  gifts.  She  was 
carefully  educated  by  her  mother  and  by  tutors  and  graduated  in 
College  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  She  is  artistic  and  intellectual,  has  read 
and  studied  much,  traveled  extensively,  and  had  splendid  training  in 
the  Art  Schools  of  New  York  and  the  Art  centers  of  Europe;  is  also  a 
brilliant  musician.  Beautiful,  and  charming  socially,  Miss  Ramseur 
is  universally  admired  and  beloved. 

She  was  appointed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  “Sponsor  for  the 
South”  at  the  General  Reunion  of  Confederate  Veterans  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  1922,  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed  by  them,  and  the 
one  most  coveted  and  prized  by  the  women  of  the  South. 
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MRS.  FIELDING  LEWIS  TAYLOR 

Gloucester  county,  Virginia,  has  been  and  is  noted  for  its  clever, 
charming  daughters,  so  claiming  that  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis  Taylor 
was  the  leading  woman  intellectually  of  that  grand  old  county  in 
her  time  is  a  high  but  well  deserved  tribute. 

Ellen  (“Nellie”)  Yeatman  Deans,  daughter  of  Josiah  Lilly  Deans 
II  and  his  wife,  Mary  Virginia  Yeatman  (daughter  of  Thomas  Rob¬ 
inson  Yeatman  and  Elizabeth  Patterson),  was  born  at  “Midlothian,” 
on  North  River,  Gloucester  county,  Virginia,  May  11,  1850.  Her 
father  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Lilly  Deans  I  (son  of  Josiah  Deans  and 
his  wife,  Rosanna  Lilly),  and  his  wife,  Anna  Maria  Dandridge  Bas¬ 
sett,  daughter  of  John  Bassett  and  Betty  Carter  Browne,  descended 
from  the  Landons  and  Carters  of  Virginia,  the  Browns  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  trace  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  treasurer  of  the  household 
of  Henry  VI.,  also  from  Gilbert  Burnett,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The 
Bassets  trace  to  Thurstan  de  Basset,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  This  family  furnished  several  Lords  Chief 
Justices,  and  are  mentioned  historically  as  “the  leading  legal  family 
in  England.”  John  Bassett  was  the  son  of  the  Honorable  Burwell 
Bassett,  of  “Eltham,”  (son  of  William  Bassett,  and  Elizabeth 
Churchill,  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  and  Anna  Maria 
Dandrige,  only  sister  of  Martha  Washington.  John  Patterson,  of 
“Poplar  Grove,”  father  of  Elizabeth  Patterson,  married  Mary  Tabb, 
served  in  the  Navy  during  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  acquired 
great  wealth  through  a  “fleet”  of  merchant  vessels. 

About  1854  Mrs.  Taylor’s  father  purchased  and  removed  to 
“Rosewell,”  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Pages.  With  remarkable  execu¬ 
tive  ability  he  restored  this  grand  old  mansion,  long  neglected  and 
dilapidated,  built  a  splendid  road  connecting  it  with  the  county 
thoroughfare  and  made  the  fine  old  plantation  “blossom  like  a  rose” 
until  the  War  ended  all  improvements. 

“Rosewell”  was  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  gatherings  until  the 
evacuation  of  Yorktown.  It  became,  during  the  War,  the  objective 
of  midnight  marauding.  Animals  were  slaughtered,  the  front  door 
broken  open  with  a  rail,  furniture  mutilated,  many  shots  fired,  often 
returned  by  Mr.  Deans.  One  night  Rosa  and  Nellie  Deans  reloaded 
and  handed  him  the  guns  as  needed. 

The  War  and  Reconstruction  prevented  Nellie  Deans  and  the 
other  younger  children  from  receiving  the  education  bestowed  on  the 
older  children.  She  was  chiefly  taught  by  her  mother,  a  brilliant 
woman  of  exceptional  culture;  other  members  of  the  family  assisted, 
so  while  she  never  went  to  school,  nor  had  a  tutor  or  governess,  she 
was  highly  educated.  In  order  to  cultivate  her  talents,  she  taught 
in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Delaware,  command¬ 
ing  high  salaries.  She  studied  art  in  Norfolk  and  at  the  Maryland 
Institute,  and  voice  in  Richmond. 

A  master  of  English,  Mrs.  Taylor  wielded  a  facile  pen  in  both 
prose  and  poetry.  A  large  collection  of  her  sketches,  poems,  illus- 
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trated  manuscripts  and  a  novel  perished  in  the  “Rosewell”  fire,  1916. 
Perhaps  “Resurgam”  is  her  finest  poem  and  expresses  vividly  her 
own  perfect  faith,  as  the  following  selections  show: 

“Patience,  sweet  flower,  thou  shalt  not  always  sleep, 

If  in  thy  heart  the  sap  of  Faith  thou  keep!” 

How  true  of  her  heart  were  these  lines: 

“Fair  Flower,  keep  still  thy  faith  and  constancy; 

Thou  knowest  not  what  the  future  holds  for  thee.” 

Of  a  deeply  spiritual  nature,  she  lpoked  upon  death  as  a  great 
awakening,  a  marvelous  adventure.  She  thrilled  over  the  “powers 
of  the  glorified  body.”  The  following  lines  express  her  attitude 
towards  the  dissolution: 

“Sweet  Flower,  keep  still  thy  faith  deep  in  thy  heart, 

E’en  from  thy  grave  a  glorious  self  may  start.” 

Mrs.  Taylor  excelled  in  Music,  Art  and  Literature.  Possessing 
a  beautiful  contralto  voice,  exquisite  in  tone  and  wide  range,  with 
remarkable  carrying  quality,  her  teachers  and  audience  hoped  she 
would  go  on  the  operatic  stage,  which  her  family  opposed. 

She  painted  many  fine  portraits.  The  copy  of  Sir  Peter  Lely’s 
Speaker  Augustine  Warner  was  perhaps  her  chef  d’oeuvre.  A  few, 
now  owned  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Greaves,  escaped  the  burning  of 
“Rosewell,”  when  many  were  destroyed. 

A  devoted  member  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  her  services  were  constantly  sought.  As  a  speaker 
she  was  eloquent  and  magnetic,  accomplishing  good  results  during 
the  World  War,  arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

In  1889,  Nellie  Deans  married  the  gifted  Judge  Fielding  Lewis 
Taylor,  of  “Belle  Farm,”  Gloucester  County.  The  wedding,  at  “Rose¬ 
well”  (which  she  inherited),  was  one  of  the  great  social  events  of 
Gloucester.  Their  daughter,  Nellie  Deans  Taylor,  married  Captain 
Gennad  Alban  Greaves,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  in 
Abingdon  Church,  December  28,  1921. 

At  “Belle  Farm,”  February  26,  1922,  the  spirit  of  this  lovely 
Christian  character  was  called  to  the  sweet  rest,  peace  and  joys  of 
Paradise.  Ash-Wednesday,  amid  a  raging  storm,  she  was  laid  beside 
her  son,  in  Abingdon  Churchyard,  there  to  await  the  glory  of  Resur¬ 
rection  morn. 


MRS.  GENNAD  ALBAN  GREAVES 
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MRS.  GENNAD  ALBAN  GREAVES 

Among  the  younger  women  of  our  Southland  who  will  ever  re¬ 
flect  that  exquisite  charm  of  Southern  womanhood,  none  deserves  a 
place  of  distinction  more  than  Mrs.  Gennad  Alban  Greaves.  Inherit¬ 
ing  those  rare  qualities  of  leadership  from  her  gifted  mother,  whose 
picture  and  sketch  precedes  hers,  she  has  made  already  for  herself 
a  place  in  history. 

Nellie  Deans  Taylor,  now  Mrs.  Gennad  Alban  Greaves,  was  born 
March  13,  1893,  at  “Rosewell,”  that  typical  Virginia  homestead  which 
Lancaster,  in  his  “Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches,”  says  was 
“The  Lordliest  of  mansions  of  the  time  when  Colonial  Virginia  was 
Baronial  Virginia.”  She  was  the  daughter  of  Fielding  Lewis  Taylor 
and  Nellie  Deans  Taylor,  whose  biography  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  Her  education  was  begun  under  her  mother’s  tutelage  and 
she  knew  no  teachers  except  her  parents  until  entering  the  Hannah 
More  Academy,  near  Baltimore.  Here  her  record  was  remarkable, 
as  she  not  only  completed  the  four  year  course  in  three  years,  study¬ 
ing  music  also,  and  graduated,  1911,  at  the  head  of  her  class  of  which 
she  was  president,  but  is  said  to  have  made  the  finest  record  of  any 
girl  in  the  history  of  the  school.  She  won  the  literature  and  latin 
prizes,  besides  winning  every  year  the  highest  average  in  all  sub¬ 
jects.  Her  ambition  to  specialize  in  science  was  sacrificed  in  order 
to  be  at  home  with  her  mother. 

Her  family  record  runs  back  to  the  Plantagenet  Kings  and  Rob 
Roy,  and  on  three  separate  lines  to  Charlemagne.  Her  father,  Field¬ 
ing  Lewis  Taylor,  second,  born  March  4,  1849,  was  left  at  the  age  of 
twelve  the  head  of  his  family,  due  to  the  absence  of  his  father, 
Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  Taylor,  in  the  army.  Even  at  this  early  age 
he  was  active  in  removing  family  valuables  when  the  Yankees  occu¬ 
pied  Yorktown,  and  only  two  years  later  he  was  so  active  in  “Bush¬ 
whacking”  that  he  was  “wanted”  many  times  by  the  enemy  and  once 
made  a  thrilling  escape  when  captured  by  them.  The  later  part  of 
the  war  found  him  in  the  V.  M.  I.  Cadet  Corps,  which  organization  is 
said  to  have  been  the  last  body  of  troops  to  leave  Richmond  when  it 
was  evacuated.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  his  home, 
“Belle  Ferme,”  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  reconstruction  prob¬ 
lems.  This  plantation  home  was  built  before  the  Revolution,  being 
a  part  of  the  Warner  grant  of  1635,  and  is  the  only  part  of  this  grant 
which  has  never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family. 

At  this  ancestral  home,  Miss  Nellie  Deans  Taylor  was  married, 
December  28,  1921,  to  Gennad  Alban  Greaves,  Captain  of  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a  veteran  of  the  World  War.  Captain  Greaves 
is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Virginia  where  he  received  his 
M.  A.  degree  in  1912.  He  is  the  son  of  a  scholarly  Anglican  clergy¬ 
man,  the  late  Reverend  Alban  Greaves,  of  Albemarle  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Captain  Greaves  is  now  stationed  at  Norfolk,  1922. 

Mrs.  Greaves  is  a  member  of  the  daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  has  been  an  influential  leader  in  the  King’s  Daughters,  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and  other  organizations,  Church  and  civic. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Greaves  have  one  child,  a  son,  named  Fielding 
Lewis  Greaves,  born  January  27,  1923. 
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MRS.  DUNBAR  ROWLAND 

Mrs.  Eron  Opha  Rowland  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  historian,  poet  and 
student,  is  indeed  a  worthy  representative  of  the  cultured  woman¬ 
hood  of  the  South.  She  was  born  near  Okolona,  Miss.,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Maj.  Benjamin  B.  Moore  and  Ruth  Rowland  Moore.  Her 
father  was  a  descendant  of  the  Mark  Moore  and  wife  Sarah  Mason 
Moore,  family  of  Northampton  County,  N.  C.,  who  were  descendants 
of  Sir  Francis  Moore  of  Fawley.  England.  Her  mother  traced  her 
lineage  from  the  Rowlands,  Hamptons  and  Hairstons  of  Virginia, 
John  Rowland  and  wife  Elizabeth  Hampton  Rowland  having  founded 
the  family  in  America  in  1635.  The  family  came  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror  and  settled  in  Surrey  one  going  into  Scotland 
and  as  Norman  Baron  becoming  Lord  of  the  Province  of  Galloway. 
(See  History  of  Scotland).  It  has  been  stated  by  genealogists  that 
the  English  branch  through  maternal  lines  goes  back  to  Edward  the 
First. 

Mrs.  Rowland’s  father  was  a  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
was  for  a  time  associate  editor  with  the  celebrated  William  L.  Yancey 
of  Alabama  in  the  publication  of  “The  Argus.”  He  came  to  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  early  manhood,  where  he  became  a  wealthy  slaveholder 
mainly  through  inheritance  from  relatives  in  Alabama.  After  the 
war  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  education  of  his  children.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Eron  Opha,  named  for  her  parental  grandmother,  Eron  Opha 
Bird,  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  principally  educated  by  her 
father;  she  attended  school  in  Abzerdeen,  Miss.,  and  later  took  a 
classical  course  under  her  father.  At  an  early  age  she  contributed 
poems,  sketches  and  stories  to  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Thrice  A  Week  New  York  World,  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  her  father  having  supervised  these  early  efforts. 
She  was  first  married  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Gregory,  a  descendant  of  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  colonial  family  who  died  in  1900.  On  December  20,  1906,  she 
married  Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland,  a  distinguished  Southern  historian,  and 
after  her  marriage  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  history. 

Among  the  historical  writings  of  Mrs.  Rowland  is  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “Mississippi  Territory  in  the  War  of  1812,”  which  she  is  en¬ 
larging  and  bringing  out  in  a  second  edition.  She  has  in  course  of 
preparation  a  life  of  Mrs.  V.  Jefferson  Davis.  She  has  also  written 
numerous  poems  connected  with  the  history  of  her  State  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  poems  to  various  publications  which  have  elicited 
praise  from  such  critics  as  John  Erskine,  Gamaliel  Bradford  and  E.  S. 
Martin.  She  has  contributed  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  Life,  the 
American  Anthology  of  1918  and  to  the  Library  of  Southern  Litera¬ 
ture  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  monographs  connected  with  the 
history  of  her  section. 

Mrs.  Rowland  cherishes  the  ideals  and  deeds  of  her  ancestry  and 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  records  of  the  past  but  holds  that  the  final 
test  of  merit  after  all  is  in  individual  achievement.  During  the  World 
War  she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  great  crisis  in  human  affairs;  was 
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assistant  State  Director  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign,  established  and  paid  for  French  classes  for  soldiers, 
was  a  member  of  the  Vigilantes  and  lent  her  services  in  various  ways 
to  the  work  of  keeping  the  home  service  at  a  high  tide  of  efficiency. 
Not  being  satisfied  to  give  intellectual  assistance  alone  she  won  her 
certificate  in  Red  Cross  work  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  her 
to  make  in  behalf  of  the  great  principles  for  which  America  was 
contending,  which  she  believes  will  eventually  bring  peace  among  all 
nations. 

She  is  studious  and  is  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor;  enjoys 
travel  and  brings  enthusiasm  to  the  interests  of  present-day  life.  She 
and  her  distinguished  husband  enter  with  the  keenest  interest  into  the 
vital  questions  that  affect  and  benefit  society  and  their  personalities 
are  expressed  in  flowers,  rare  paintings  and  choice  literature,  with 
which  they  adorn  their  beautiful  home. 

Mrs.  Rowland  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Colonial 
Dames,  and  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Huguenot  Society,  and 
first  families  of  America,  and  has  been  told  by  genealogists  that  she 
is  eligible  to  Daughters  of  the  Crown;  but  being  such  a  good  Amer¬ 
ican  she  has  contented  herself  with  whatever  America  can  give  her 
daughters.  Her  high  ideals  and  her  fine  conception  of  the  abiding 
significance  of  the  great  things  of  life  is  well  expressed  in  her  own 
beautiful  poem,  “Grey  Trees”  in  the  last  stanza  of  which  she  says: 

“O  still  grey  trees!  When  all  my  green 
Is  dead,  my  leaves  the  ground  bestrew, 

May  I  stand  up  against  my  sky 
As  confident  as  you.” 


MRS.  WILLIAM  R.  WRIGHT 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  R.  WRIGHT. 

Anne  Mims  Wright  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  was  born  in  Crystal  Springs, 
Miss.,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Robert  Burr  Mims  and  wife,  Clara  McKey 
Mims.  Both  of  these  worthy  families  removed  to  the  State  in  its 
ante-bellum  period  from  South  Carolina,  and  no  finer  contribution  has 
been  made  to  Mississippi’s  population,  their  descendants  representing 
the  best  intellectual  circles  of  its  social  life.  Mrs.  Wright  was  care¬ 
fully  educated  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  a  marked  intellectual  aspi¬ 
ration  both  in  literature  and  music.  Her  early  education  was  received 
in  the  high  schools  of  Crystal  Springs  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  she 
later  attended  and  was  graduated  from  Belhaven  College,  a  college 
located  in  the  capital  city.  Having  specialized  in  music  she  continued 
her  musical  education  under  Theodore  Bohlman  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music.  In  1900  she  was  married  to  Dr.  William  R.  Wright  of  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  her  father  having  moved  to  this  place  in  1893.  She  began 
in  lovely  young  womanhood  to  take  part  in  the  cultural  aspiration  of 
the  capital  city  and  no  woman  has  displayed  more  talent  and  genius  for 
club  work  nor  has  entered  with  more  spirit  into  the  patriotic  work  of 
her  section.  Keenly  alive  to  all  educational  progress  of  her  State 
she  has  done  much  in  assisting  those  engaged  in  the  preservation  of 
its  history  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Mississippi  Historic 
Society.  In  1903  she  organized  the  Chaminade  Club  of  Jackson,  which 
is  still  the  leading  music  club  of  the  city.  Later  she  organized  the 
Mississippi  Society  N.  S.  D.  1812  and  was  first  State  President  of  the 
Society.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  Mississippi  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Huguenot  Society,  Pennsylvania  Huguenot  Society,  Daughters  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Charter  member 
of  National  Society  Daughters  of  American  Colonists,  ex-Regent  of 
the  Ralph  Humphreys  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.;  ex-President  of  the  W.  D. 
Holder  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  ex-President  of 
the  Mississippi  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  For  the  period  of  three 
years  she  occupied  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Times-Picayune  and 
was  a  weekly  contributor;  was  the  originator  and  sole  Director  of  the 
National  Publication  Review  Bureau  and  editor  for  several  years  of 
her  branch  of  the  work.  As  a  valuable  literary  undertaking  she  com¬ 
piled  and  published  in  1915  “Isaac  Ross  and  Jean  Brown  and  Allied 
Families,”  a  large  genealogical  volume  of  much  interest.  She  also 
edited  the  Mims  family  in  “Colonial  Families  of  America.”  She  has 
written  a  number  of  lovely  poems,  stories  and  songs,  having  won  the 
loving  cup  of  the  Mississippi  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  for  the 
best  musical  composition  and  the  prize  by  the  Federation  for  the  best 
short  story.  She  is  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Jackson 
of  which  church  all  of  her  family  are  communicants.  Mrs.  Wright 
has  four  lovely  children,  Clara  Mims,  Ann  Robert,  Willia  Patricia  and 
McKey  Mims,  all  of  whom  are  gifted  and  are  being  carefully  trained 
and  educated.  She  is  an  only  child  and  resides  with  her  devoted 
mother,  husband  and  children  at  their  beautiful  home  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
Dr.  Wright  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  dental  surgeons  in  the 
South.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Dentistry  and 
holds  high  official  position  in  the  American  Association  of  Den¬ 
tists.  Mrs.  Wright  is  in  addition  to  her  fine  public  service  an  ideal 
mother  and  home  maker  and  her  unselfishness,  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  loyalty  to  all  high  ideals  have  given  permanency  to  her  leadership 
in  the  social  circles  of  the  city  and  State.  In  much  of  her  home  and 
social  life  she  is  ably  assisted  by  her  mother. 


MRS,  THOMAS  W.  BICKETT 
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MRS.  THOMAS  WALTER  BICKETT. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Walter  Bickett  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and 
best  beloved  women  in  North  Carolina  today.  To  her  “Life  is  a 
swift  and  solemn  trust” — a  school  of  preparation  for  higher  fields  of 
service. 

Fannie  Neal  Yarborough,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  William  H.  Yar¬ 
borough  (C.  S.  A.)  and  Lula  Davis,  was  born  at  “Rose  Hill,”  Franklin 
County,  North  Carolina,  October  11,  1870.  Paternally  and  maternally, 
her  forbears  were  leaders  in  affairs  of  state  and  the  social  life  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Her  mother  dying  while  she  was  very 
young,  she  was  tenderly  reared  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Fannie  Yarborough 
Neal,  of  Louisburg. 

She  was  instructed  by  private  governesses;  attended  Louisburg 
College  and  St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1889;  took  summer  courses  at  Harvard,  Chautauqua,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  post  graduate  work  in  English  and  German  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  Louisburg,  Nov.  29,  1898,  Fannie  Yarbrough  married  the  bril¬ 
liant,  promising  young  lawyer,  Thomas  W.  Bickett.  Their  married 
life  was  radiantly  happy.  The  brief  but  touching  will  left  by  this 
noble  man  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the  devoted  wife.  To  them  were 
born  several  children,  only  one  of  whom  survived,  William  Yar¬ 
borough. 

In  the  campaign  of  1916  Mr.  Bickett  was  the  Democratic  guberna¬ 
torial  nominee;  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Bickett.  From  the  day 
she  became  “the  first  lady  of  the  State,”  she  filled  a  difficult  position 
gracefully,  conscientiously,  wisely,  winning  the  admiration  and  love 
of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  World  War  her  time  was  filled  with  knitting;  Red 
Cross  Work;  work  as  representative  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France, 
August-October,  1918;  member  of  the  War  Work  Council;  Repre¬ 
sentative  S.  A.  Field,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Mrs.  Bickett  is  deeply  religious,  devoting  much  time  to  church 
work.  She  is  President  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Diocese  of  North  Carolina;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Province  of  Sewanee;  representative  of  Episcopal 
Church  on  Interracial  Committee;  President  Woman’s  Committee, 
Interracial  Work;  member  Board  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School, 
and  the  St.  Nicholas  School;  member  National  Prohibition  Board,  and 
at  present  is  accomplishing  much  as  Chief  of  Bureau,  Infant  and 
Maternal  Welfare,  State  Health  Department. 

Being  patriotic,  Mrs.  Bickett  is  a  Colonial  Dame,  U.  D.  C.,  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Revolution. 

Love  and  sympathy  are  the  exponents  of  Mrs.  Bickett’s  life,  and 
these  characteristics  have  enthroned  her  in  the  hearts  of  North  Car¬ 
olinians. 


MRS.  GEORGE  M.  HAY 
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MRS.  GEORGE  M.  HAY 

One  of  our  gifted  Southern  writers  has  said:  “The  noblest  type 
of  women  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  those  who  graced  the  planters 
board  and  shed  eternal  sunlight  on  the  planter’s  home.”  Such  was 
she  who  presided  over  the  spacious  Southern  home  set  amid  the 
broad  acres  on  the  plantation  of  George  M.  Hay  in  Webster  County, 
Georgia. 

Julia  Frances  Morrow,  afterward  Mrs.  George  M.  Hay,  was  born 
in  Franklin  County,  Georgia.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  William 
Morrow  and  Mary  Mitchell  Morrow.  Her  lineage  was  a  most  hon¬ 
orable  and  distinguished  one,  embracing  the  Mitchells  of  Georgia  and 
Virginia,  Pickenses  of  South  Carolina,  Randolphs  of  Virginia,  Mor¬ 
rows  of  South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  and  other  illustrious  families 
of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times. 

Julia  Frances  Morrow  enjoyed  the  highest  educational  and  social 
advantages  and  was  in  every  respect  a  most  accomplished  young 
woman,  capacitated  to  grace  in  the  fullest  degree  the  high  station 
in  which  destiny  cast  her  lot. 

January  4,  1855,  she  was  married  to  George  M.  Hay,  an  extensive 
and  successful  planter  of  Webster  County,  Georgia.  Her  husband 
served  gallantly  throughout  the  War  between  the  States.  During 
those  trying  years  Mrs.  Hays  exhibited  in  their  ripest  perfection 
those  qualities  which  made  the  Southern  woman  of  war  time  immor¬ 
tal,  ministering  to  the  wounded  and  suffering  wherever  opportunity 
offered,  enduring  untold  hardships  and  self-denials,  and  keeping  a 
brave  spirit  through  hours  calculated  to  break  the  faith  of  the 
strongest. 

Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  moved  to 
Americus,  Ga.,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent.  They 
had  eight  children,  three  of  whom,  Robert  Andrew,  William  and 
Daniel,  died  in  infancy;  John  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Naomi  in 
her  tenth  year.  The  three  who  lived  to  years  of  maturity  were: 
Mary  Alice,  now  Mrs.  John  D.  Pope,  of  Albany;  Ella  George,  and 
Lula. 

Mrs.  Hay  was  a  devout  Christian,  active  in  the  work  of  her 
church  and  shedding  abroad  the  influence  of  a  beautiful  life.  Unself¬ 
ishly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her  family  and  friends,  loving  home 
and  the  simple  things  of  life,  she  was  truly  one  of  those  women  who 
made  the  Southland  a  land  of  charm  to  all  who  love  and  honor  true 
nobility  of  character.  Her  death  occurred  April  15,  1898. 


MRS.  JOHN  D.  POPE 
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MRS.  JOHN  D.  POPE. 

Southern  womanhood  has  no  finer  or  more  gracious  representative 
than  Mrs.  Alice  Hay  Pope  of  Albany,  Ga.  Born  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrific  struggles  of  the  War  between  the  States,  daughter  of  a  gallant 
Confederate  soldier,  she  was  schooled  from  infancy  in  the  ideals  of 
the  Southland,  and  she  has  worthily  upheld  those  ideals  throughout 
her  honored  life. 

Alice  Hay  was  born  at  Preston,  Webster  County,  Ga.  Her  par¬ 
ents  were  George  M.  Hay  and  Julia  Frances  Morrow  Hay,  whose 
sketch  precedes  this.  Her  ancestry  blended  the  finest  strains  of  Rev¬ 
olutionary  and  Colonial  life,  embracing  not  only  the  names  of  Pickens 
in  South  Carolina,  Randolph  and  Mason  in  Virginia  and  Mitchell  in 
Georgia,  but  other  names  of  the  most  representative  families  of 
Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  One  of  her  ancestors 
was  Sir  William  Hay  of  Scotland. 

During  her  infancy  her  parents  moved  to  Americus,  Sumter 
County,  Ga.,  and  here  she  grew  to  young  womanhood.  She  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Furlow  Masonic  Female  College.  March  17,  1887,  she 
was  married  to  John  D.  Pope  of  Albany,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  families  of  South  Georgia  and  a  brilliant  attorney.  Their 
children  were:  Hazel,  now  Mrs.  Knox  Henderson  of  Troy,  Ala.,  whose 
sketch  follows  this;  Huel,  who  died  in  infancy;  Gwinn  Nixon  Pope, 
married  November  19,  1920,  to  Sallie  Brantley  of  Troy,  Ala.  The 
last  named  son  served  with  distinction  in  the  World  War,  volunteering 
May  24,  1917,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Pope  was  President  of  St.  Paul’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Guild  of  Albany.  She  organized  and  was  first  Regent  of 
the  Commodore  Richard  Dale  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  Finances  of  the  D.  A.  R.  during  the  World  War.  After  serv¬ 
ing  her  term  as  Regent  she  was  made  Honorary  Regent,  and  at  the 
State  Convention  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  1922  she  was  elected  Georgia 
State  Editor. 

During  the  Great  War  Mrs.  Pope  devoted  her  means  and  energies 
without  stint  to  the  service  of  her  country.  In  her  home  a  work¬ 
room  was  established  for  the  Red  Cross  organization  in  Albany,  and 
here  all  kinds  of  garments  were  fashioned  for  the  boys  in  France. 

The  modesty  and  simplicity  characteristic  of  the  Southern  woman 
is  combined  with  strength  of  character  and  intense  devotion  to  home 
and  country  in  the  beautifully  rounded  character  of  Alice  Hay  Pope. 
Never  seeking  prominence,  but  moving  with  unselfish  step  through 
the  high  duties  and  tasks  of  our  day,  she  has  through  spontaneous 
recognition  of  her  merit  been  accorded  a  high  place  in  all  constructive 
activities.  Her  artistic  gifts  have  received  their  meed  of  praise  from 
connoisseurs  in  art,  and  her  beautiful  home  in  Albany  is  adorned  with 
many  fine  paintings  from  her  own  brush,  forming  part  of  a  splendid 
collection  of  rare  pictures. 


MRS.  KNOX  HENDERSON 
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MRS.  KNOX  HENDERSON 

Mrs.  Hazel  Pope  Henderson,  of  Troy,  Alabama,  is  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  John  Pope,  of  Albany,  Ga.,  whose  biography  appears  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  volume.  Born  in  Albany,  she  spent  there  her 
girlhood  and  young  womanhood. 

After  completing  her  education  at  Lucy  Cobb  College,  Athens,  Ga., 
she  enjoyed  a  marked  popularity  as  one  of  Georgia’s  most  attractive 
and  accomplished  young  women.  April  20,  1911,  she  married  Knox 
Henderson,  of  Troy,  Ala.,  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  that 
thriving  Alabama  city.  She  has  two  daughters,  Julia  Hay  and  Hazel 
Pope  Henderson. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  residence  in  Troy,  Mrs.  Henderson  was 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  social,  church  and  patriotic  affairs.  During 
almost  this  entire  period,  she  has  been  president  of  her  church  guild. 
She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Oliver  Wiley  Chapter  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  has  held  office  in  this  Chapter 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  being  twice  Regent.  With  those 
ideals  of  the  South  so  beautifully  exemplified  in  her  grandmother  and 
mother,  she  is  prepared  to  uphold  those  sacred  traditions  which  have 
so  glorified  womanhood  as  mother  and  wife  and  which  will  make  her 
a  leader  among  the  womanhood  of  today. 


MRS.  JOHN  G.  B.  GRIMES 
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MRS  JOHN  GRAY  BLOUNT  GRIMES 

Helen  Manly  Grimes  was  born  in  Raleigh  June  25,  1835,  one  of  a 
family  of  thirteen,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  Her  father, 
Charles  Manly,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  class 
of  1814,  of  which  institution  he  was  later  treasurer,  was  the  son 
of  Basil  and  Elizabeth  (Maultsby)  Manly,  of  Chatham  County,  of 
Scotch-Irish  and  Scotch  descent.  Settling  in  Raleigh,  he  became  a 
lawyer  of  prominence.  He  was  the  last  Whig  Governor  of  the  State; 
brilliant,  witty,  “given  to  hospitality,”  he  was  personally  the  most 
popular  man  of  his  time  in  the  commonwealth.  In  1817  he  married 
Charity  Hare  Haywood,  daughter  of  William  Henry  Haywcod  and 
Ann  Sheppard.  The  Haywoods,  of  English  descent,  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  Church  and  State  in  North  Carolina  from  Colonial  times. 

Reared  amid  the  comfort  and  luxury,  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
her  parents’  home,  “Oakley,”  in  Raleigh,  where  gathered  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  Helen  Manly  acquired  that  charm  of  manner  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  her  throughout  life.  She  inherited  her  father’s  wit,  and 
like  him,  excelled  as  a  conversationalist.  Her  education  was  received 
at  Mrs.  Taylor’s  School,  and  St.  Mary’s,  Raleigh,  then  under  the 
management  of  the  saintly  Dr.  Aldert  Smedes. 

At  “Oakley,”  December  19,  1855,  in  lavish  old  Southern  style  was 
celebrated  the  wedding  of  the  beautiful  Helen  Manly  and  Mr.  John 
Gray  Blount  Grimes,  son  of  Bryan  and  Lucy  Olivia  (Blount)  Grimes, 
of  “Avon,”  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina. 

The  young  couple  first  lived  on  a  plantation  in  Hyde  County, 
which  they  soon  sold  and  purchased  the  estate  “Woodlawn,”  in  Pitt 
County.  There  they  lived  except  during  the  War  when  Mr.  Grimes 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Confederate  Army,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  Major,  and  Mrs.  Grimes  with  her  children  resided  with  her  parents 
in  Raleigh.  After  the  surrender  they  returned  to  “Woodlawn”  where 
they  remained  until  removal  to  Raleigh  many  years  after. 

Of  the  children  born  only  two  survived:  Olivia  Blount  Grimes  and 
Sophie  Manly  Grimes. 

Mrs.  Grimes  was  very  gifted — literary  and  domestic.  Unselfish; 
devoted  and  loving  in  every  relation  of  life;  possessing  remarkable 
self  control  under  all  circumstances,  through  trials  or  affluence,  war 
or  peace,  she  was  a  bright  exemplar  of  Southern  womanhood  of  yes¬ 
terday. 

On  August  3,  1921,  her  spirit  crossed  to  the  great  Beyond.  An 
Episcopalian,  she  was  sustained  through  her  earthly  pilgrimage  by 
a  faith  that  knew  no  doubt 
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MISS  LIDA  TUNSTALL  RODMAN 

Lida  Tunstall  Rodman  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  William  Blount 
Rodman,  of  Washington,  North  Carolina,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  1868-1879.  A  state’s  rights  Demo¬ 
crat,  he  raised  and  partly  equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  company  of 
heavy  Artillery  of  which  he  was  commissioned  Captain,  October 
1861.  They  were  stationed  on  the  defense  of  Pamlico  River,  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  New  Bern,  N.  C.;  he  was  promoted  to  brigade 
Quartermaster  of  General  Branch’s  brigade  with  the  rank  of 
“Major”;  in  1863,  he  received  from  President  Jefferson  Davis  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Advocate  of  a  Military  Court  connected  with 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  “Colonel,”  on  which 
he  served  until  General  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

September  1st,  1858,  he  married  Camilla  Hollyday  Croom,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Wiley  Jones  Croom,  of  Greensboro,  Alabama.  She  was  a 
beautiful  woman  of  great  social  charm,  and  a  descendant  of  colonial 
families  of  distinction. 

About  the  age  of  five  years,  Judge  Rodman  was  bereft  of  both 
his  parents,  William  Wanton  Rodman  and  his  wife,  Polly  Anne 
Blount.  He  was,  however,  very  tenderly  reared  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  John  Gray  Blount,  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and 
nobility  of  character,  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Beaufort  County, 
who  was  termed  by  his  admirers  “King  of  the  County.”  Born  1752, 
died  1833;  married  September  17th,  1787,  Mary  Harvey,  daughter 
of  Col.  Miles  Harvey  of  Perquimans  County.  She  was  a  collateral 
descendant  of  John  Harvey,  colonial  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Harvey,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
1665-1669.  John  Gray  Blount  conducted  a  large  mercantile  business 
in  Washington,  N.  C.,  and  an  extensive  export  and  import  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  England  and  Spain.  His  brothers,  Reading  and 
Thomas,  were  for  a  time  in  partnership  with  him.  William  Blount 
and  Willie  Blount,  Governors  of  Tennessee,  1790-96,  and  1809-15, 
were  his  brothers,  also. 

John  Gray  Blount  was  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the 
United  States;  a  soldier  and  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  And  was 
fourth  in  descent  from  Captain  James  Blount,  an  officer  of  the 
Life  Guards  of  Charles  II,  of  England,  emigrated  to  Virginia  prior  to 
1655,  removed  to  Chowan  County,  N.  C.,  and  settled  near  Edenton, 
about  1668-9.  He  brought  a  copper  plate  of  arms  of  his  family  in 
England;  he  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert  le 
Blount,  generals  in  the  army  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  traced 
their  ancestry  back  throngh  the  “Le  Blondes”  of  France  to  Siegfried 
the  Dane  A.  D.  935,  great  grandson  of  Harold  V,  the  fourteenth  King 
of  Denmark.  The  Barony  of  Blount  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  England, 
its  founder  figures  on  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  having  been  at 
the  Battle  of  Hastings  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

Through  the  Rodman  and  Pell  families,  Miss  Rodman  traces  her 
ancestry  from  Edward  the  1st,  King  of  England  (1);  Edmund  Plan- 
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tagenet,  second  son  (2)  of  King  Edward  1st,  surnamed  of  “Wood- 
stock”  Earl  of  Kent,  beheaded  March  19th,  1330,  married  Margaret, 
sister  and  heir  of  Thomas,  Lord  of  Wake;  Joan  Plantagenet,  (3) 
only  daughter  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  famed  for  her  beauty  as 
the  “Fair  Maid  of  Kent,”  married  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  Knight  of 
the  Garter  and  Baron  of  the  Realm.  The  brothers  of  Joan  were 
Edmund,  recognized  as  Earl  of  Kent  after  his  father  was  beheaded, 
and  John  who  succeeded  him  as  3rd  Earl  of  Kent.  On  his  death  the 
earldom  was  held  by  his  sister,  “Joan,”  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent;  in 
1360,  Joan’s  husband  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Earl  of  Kent. 
She  inherited  upon  the  death  of  her  brother,  John,  the  “Barony  of 
Woodstock”  honors  of  her  father,  and  the  “Barony  of  Wake,”  a 
dignity  of  her  mother’s,  from  which  she  styled  herself  “Lady  of 
Wake”;  Mary  Holland  (4)  of  Halden,  Kent,  descendant  of  the  Hol¬ 
lands,  Earls  of  Kent,  married  Rev.  John  Pell,  b  1553  d,  1616,  descen¬ 
dant  of  Walter  de  Pelham,  Lord  of  Pelham  in  Herefordshire  1294; 
issue,  Rev.  and  Hon.  John  Pell,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  Ambassador  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  under  Oliver  Cromwell, 
appointed  professor  at  Breda,  Holland,  by  William  of  Orange,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  mathematician.  His  letters  and  Mss.  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  d.  1669  m.  Tamar  Reginolles  of  London;  issue 
Sir  John  Pell,  (6)  second  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Pelham,  Westchester 
Co.  New  York,  b,  in  London  1645  d.  1702  in  New  York,  m.  Rachel 
Pickney,  dau.  of  Phillip  Pickney,  of  the  Proprietors  of  Eastchester; 
Thomas  Pell  (7)  third  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Pelham  d.  1739  m.  Ann 
Hook;  (8)  Caleb  Pell,  sixth  son  of  Thomas  Pell  and  his  wife  Ann, 
married  Mary  Ferris,  will,  1768;issue  (9)  Marcia,  or  Mercy  Pell 
married  John  Rodman,  will,  April  30th  1784;  (10)  issue,  William 
Wanton  Rodman,  married  Polly  Anne  Blount,  June  6th,  1811,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Gray  Blount  and  Mary  Harvey  of  Washington,  North 
Carolina;  issue  (11)  William  Blount  Rodman  b.  June  29th,  1817,  d. 
March  7,  1893  m.  1858  Camilla  Croom. 

John  Rodman,  who  married  Marcia  Pell,  was  the  grandson  of 
“John  Rodman,”  who  settled  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1682,  and 
great  grandson  of  John  Rodman,  or  Redman,  name  spelled  both  ways 
on  tombs  and  wills,  who  died  in  Barbadoes,  1686,  b.  in  England,  and 
descended  from  Norman  de  Redmond  or  Rodman,  the  first  of  the 
name,  of  noble  Norman  stock,  b.  1140,  Lord  of  Redman,  Yealand  and 
Levens;  he  is  described  as  of  the  Holy  Hospital,  Jerusalem,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  that  he  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  as  a  Crusader.  He 
was  the  son  of  Adam  D’Arvaranches,  Lord  of  Yealand  and  Silver- 
dale  and  from  him  are  descended  the  distinguished  families  of 
Redmond  and  Rodman  of  England. 

Miss  Rodman  attended  the  best  schools  in  her  home  town  and 
was  a  student  of  St.  Mary’s  school,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  However,  it 
was  from  the  cultured  companionship  of  her  parents  and  her  aunt, 
Miss  Marcia  Blount  Rodman,  and  her  great-aunt,  Miss  Patsey  Baker 
Blount,  the  latter  enshrined  as  a  “grandmother  beloved,”  that  she 
obtained  her  keen  appreciation  of  literature,  art  and  society.  These 
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four  loved  ones  have  been  her  inspiration  in  all  that  was  good  and 
beautiful. 

Gifted  with  energy  and  force  of  character,  it  was  inevitable  that 
she  should  take  a  leading  part  in  the  activities  of  the  women  of  her 
town  and  state.  In  1896  under  the  guidance,  and  by  the  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  Parsley,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the  distinguished  first 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  she 
organized  the  second  chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.  in  the  State,  Pamlico 
Chapter  of  Washington.  Later  she  succeeded  Mrs.  Parsley  as  State 
president  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  1898-1900. 

In  1910,  she  organized  the  “Major  Reading  Blount”  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was  chapter  presi¬ 
dent  for  several  years.  At  the  State  Conference  held  in  Durham  in 
1914,  she  was  unanimously  chosen  State  Regent,  and  served  two 
years.  In  the  same  year  the  honor  of  2nd  vice  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her.  She  has  also  been  a  vice  president  of  the  State 
Historical  society. 

Enthusiastic  for  the  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage,  she  engaged 
actively  in  that  work  and  served  as  treasurer  of  the  State  society 
the  last  year  that  Mrs.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C., 
was  president  of  the  organization. 

In  1894,  there  being  no  literary  organization  in  her  home  town, 
she  organized  a  “Book  Club,”  composed  of  twenty-five  members.  It 
became  a  delightful  circle  that  lasted  two  years,  and  was  later  re¬ 
organized  as  the  Addisco.  In  1913,  she  organized  the  O’  Henry  Book 
Club,  of  which  she  was  president  for  several  years,  and  is  now 
honorary  president. 

In  1894-5,  she  taught  a  private  school  of  from  twenty-five  to 
sixty  children.  It  was  so  successful  that  she  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  Bauman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  asking  her  to  become 
one  of  his  corps  of  teachers. 

In  1905,  she  published  a  “Souvenir  Calendar  of  Ye  Olde  Bath 
Towne,  1705-1905,  commemorating  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  first 
town  incorporated  in  North  Carolina.  A  few  years  after,  she  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Kitchen  to  represent  North  Carolina  in  the 
historic,  pageants  being  celebrated  at  Bath,  England.  Though  deeply 
appreciative,  she  was  unable  to  accept. 

She  has  written  a  number  of  sketches  and  articles  and  two  short 
stories  that  have  been  published  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Her 
work  has  centered  largely  on  historical  and  genealogical  subjects. 
In  1906,  upon  his  request,  she  furnished  some  of  the  material  for 
the  sketches  of  noted  physicians  and  surgeons  from  North  Carolina 
used  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  in  his  “Cylopedia  of  American  Medical 
Biography.” 

Upon  the  request  of  the  late  Mrs.  James  Sprunt,  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  she  collected  and 
arranged  the  rare  pieces  of  Colonial  Church  silver  in  this  State  for 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  of  London,  and  wrote  the  de- 
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scriptions  of  same  used  by  him  in  his  work  “Old  Church  Silver,” 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Mary.  At  the  time  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  by  the  desire  of  the  State  committee,  she 
collected  and  arranged  at  her  own  expense  a  collection  of  historic 
relics  from  Beaufort  County.  These  evoked  much  interest  and  filled 
two  cases. 

She  has  undertaken  the  necessary  research  to  prove  that  the 
town  of  Washington,  North  Carolina,  was  the  first  to  have  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  named  for  George  Washington.  And,  in  commemor¬ 
ation  of  this  fact,  the  local  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  placed  a  handsome 
bronze  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  Post  Office  and  Federal  Court  Build¬ 
ing.  She  is  preparing  other  material  for  an  interesting  work  of 
history  and  genealogy  to  be  published  in  the  near  future.  She  has 
travelled  extensively  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  fond  of  society 
and  enjoys  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 


MISS  MARY  ELVIRA  COOK 
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MISS  MARY  ELVIRA  COOK 

Miss  Mary  Elvira  Cook  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Carter  Cook,  of  Belmont,  Columbus  County,  Ga.  Her 
father  frequently  referred  to  her  as  “Mary,  the  sole  daughter  of  my 
house  and  heart,”  and  was  wont  to  say  that  she  had  never  deceived 
her  parents  about  anything. 

Her  father  was  the  only  son  of  James  Carter  Cook,  who  came  to 
Georgia  from  Virginia  when  a  young  man  and  married  a  young 
widow,  Mrs.  Ann  Clark  Carleton  Mitchell,  the  only  child  of  Henry 
Carleton  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Clark  Carleton,  of  Madison,  Morgan 
County,  Ga. 

Her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Louisa  Redd,  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  Anderson  Redd,  who  also  came  to  Georgia  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  when  a  young  man  and  married  Elizabeth  Gresham,  the  only 
daughter  of  Major  Davis  Gresham,  of  Green  County,  Georgia,  and 
sister  of  Judge  Young  Gresham,  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Cook  has  traveled  extensively  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  1910  she  journeyed  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Orient. 
It  was  a  most  wonderful  tour,  with  some  rather  thrilling  experiences. 
While  visiting  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  in  Jerusalem,  her  party  was 
attacked  by  a  fanatical  Mohammedan  from  Afghanistan,  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  was  visiting  the  Holy  City.  The 
presence  of  the  ladies  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar  enraged  him.  He 
said  they  “profaned  the  temple,”  and  that  he  would  kill  them  because 
they  were  Christians.  He  wounded  two  ladies,  but  before  he  could 
injure  others  was  overpowered  by  the  Kervass,  or  officers  of  the 
Mosque. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  written  to  Baltimore, 
Richmond  and  Louisville  papers  from  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  in  1908: 

“Among  the  lovely  women  at  the  ‘Old  White’  this  season  is  Miss 
Mary  Elvira  Cook,  who,  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Carleton  Cook, 
is  here  from  Columbus,  Ga.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Carter  Cook,  who  were  visitors  at  the  ‘Old  White,  in 
ante-bellum  days.  Her  brother  is  a  brilliant  reconteur  and  has  a 
readiness  of  repartee  which  makes  his  conversation  a  source  of  de¬ 
light.” 

“Miss  Cook  is  a  dignified,  lovely  woman.  She  has  brilliant  dark 
eyes,  and  a  fair,  yet  rosy  type  of  complexion.  Her  manners  are 
those  of  a  typical  Southern  woman,  sweet,  gracious  and  perfectly 
unaffected.” 

Miss  Cook  is  a  member  of  the  King’s  Daughters,  the  National 
Mary  Washington  Memorial  Society,  the  Colonial  Dames,  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association.  She  has  served 
several  terms  as  Historian  for  the  Oglethorpe  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  in 
Columbus. 

Miss  Cook  came  into  possession  of  “Belmont”  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  James  Carter  Cook. 


The  grandmother  of  Miss  Mary  Elvira  Cook,  whose  picture  precedes 
this,  and  the  mother  of  James  Carter  Cook  II. 

Belmont  was  settled  by  James  Carter  Cook,  who  came  to  Georgia 
from  Virginia  and  built  this  home  in  1833.  After  his  death  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  only  son,  James  Carter  Cook  the  Second, 
and  at  his  death  was  handed  down  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Cook, 
the  present  owner.  The  picture  shown  here  is  from  an  oil  painting 
at  Belmont  of  Miss  Cook’s  grandmother  and  is  among  the  prized 
possessions  of  Miss  Cook. 


Belmont,  the  ancestral  home  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  Ga.  This  old  Southern  nome  was  built  in  1833. 
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MARY  CUSTIS  LEE 

The  Last  Lee  of  Arlington 
By  Mrs.  H.  S.  Turner 

A  well  known  ex-Governor  of  the  Old  Dominion  declared  Mary 
Custis  Lee  to  have  been  for  many  years  the  most  distinguished  woman 
in  Virginia.  Her  death  took  place  on  November  22nd  at  the  Home¬ 
stead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  to  which  health  resort  she  had  gone 
as  her  mother  had  done  before  her,  seeking  relief  from  rheumatism 
in  those  famous  baths.  She  had  been  long  subject  to  it,  but  before 
the  World  War  found  solace,  if  not  cure,  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
Egypt,  where  she  usually  spent  her  winters  at  Shepherd’s  Hotel. 
Except  for  rheumatism  she  was  remarkably  strong,  and  had  few 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  She  read  newspapers  without  glasses, 
heard  without  difficulty,  and  seldom  made  a  mistake  in  a  person’s 
name  or  face  who  had  once  been  presented  to  her,  yet  she  went  to 
innumerable  teas,  luncheons,  receptions,  and  dinners  in  the  various 
cities  she  visited,  sure  to  be  entertained  wherever  she  went.  She 
also  presented  thousands  of  bronze  crosses  made  from  cannon  which 
took  the  place  of  decorations  to  old  Confederate  Soldiers,  and  often 
said  she  wished  she  had  something  else  to  give  them  for  “She  really 
thought  they  already  had  crosses  enough.”  On  these  occasions 
courtly  Veterans  stooped  and  kissed  her  small,  wellshaped  hand  as 
she  bestowed  these  simple  tokens  upon  them  which  the  women  of 
the  South  gave  to  their  living  defenders  in  the  same  spirit  which 
moved  them  to  put  on  the  tablet  in  Old  Bruton  Church,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,  the  touching  inscription  “They  died  for  us.” 

The  first  Lee  in  Virginia  was  Colonel  Richard  Lee,  who  before 
he  left  England  described  himself  as  of  “Stratford-Langley,  County 
Essex.”  He  was,  says  John  Gibbon,  Blue  Mantle  of  the  Herald 
Office,”  “Descended  from  the  Lees  of  Shropshire  who  bore  arms  8 
billets,  sometimes  10,  and  sometimes  the  fess  compoue.”  His  crest 
was  a  squirrel  gnawing  at  a  nut  the  motto  “Ne  nicautus  futri.” 
These  self  same  arms  belonged  to  Robert  E.  Lee  and  belong  to  his 
family  now. 

The  eldest  son  of  Col.  Richard  Lee  and  Ann,  his  wife,  who  came 
to  Virginia  in  1642,  was  John,  who  entered  Queen’s  College  Oxford 
in  1658  and  graduated  an  A.  B.  on  the  30th  of  April,  1662.  He  gave 
to  his  college  “A  silver  pint  cup  on  a  foot  weighing  10  oz.  cwt., 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Coton,  and  Stratford-Langley  Lees,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  Oxford.  This  John  Lee  died  a  bachelor  in  Virginia 
in  1673.  His  younger  brother,  Richard  Lee,  married  Leatitia  Corbin 
and  they  became  the  ancestors  of  both  the  “White  and  Black  Lees,” 
as  they  are  called  from  their  fair  or  dark  coloring  in  the  Old 
Dominion. 

Their  son,  Thomas,  grandson  of  Richard  I.  and  Ann  Lee,  was 
known  as  President  Lee.  He  married  Hannah  Ludwell,  built  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  had  five  distinguished  sons.  John  Adams  says  he  had  six, 
but  the  following  five  can  be  named  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
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Thomas  Ludwell,  “the  most  popular  man  in  Virginia,”  said  Chancellor 
Wythe;  Richard  Henry  Lee  , Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  after  offering  the  Resolution  “That  these  Colonies  are  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  Independent  States;”  Francis  Lightfoot 
Lee,  another  signer;  Arthur  Lee,  Commissioner  to  France  with 
Deane  and  Dr.  Franklin,  and  William  Lee,  patriot.  These  sons  of 
Thomas  Lee  were  all,  tradition  says,  born  at  Stratford  as  was 
(General)  Robert  Lee  also.  The  Black  Lees  descend  from  Henry, 
of  Lee  Hall,  son  of  Richard  II.  and  Leatitia  Corbin,  who  married 
Mary  Bland.  Their  son  was  Henry,  of  Leesylvania,  who  married 
Lucy  Grymes,  known  as  the  “Lowland  Beauty”  and  the  first  love 
of  young  Washington.  Their  eldest  son  was  “Lighthorse  Harry,” 
who  was  made  Major  General  by  President  Washington,  and  sent 
to  put  down  Shea’s  Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Pennsylvania.  He  first 
married  his  cousin,  Matilda  Lee,  who  died  leaving  four  children. 
He  then  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  Carter,  of  Shirley,  whose 
mother  was  Mr.  Carter’s  second  wife,  Ann  Butler  Moore. 

Charles  Lee,  Attorney  General  under  Washington  and  John 
Adams,  was  a  “Black  Lee,”  and  brother  of  “Light  Horse  Harry,” 
whose  youngest  son  was  Robert  Edward  Lee,  who  married,  in  1831, 
Mary  Randolph,  daughter  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis, 
known  as  “The  Child  of  Mt.  Vernon,”  the  adopted  son  of  General 
Washington,  and  grandson  of  his  wife,  and  owner  of  Arlington, 
where  the  wedding  took  place. 

Custis  Lee  was  the  first  son  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Lee  and 
Mary  Custis,  their  first  daughter.  When  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Lee 
were  sent  to  military  posts,  Mary  was  left  at  Arlington  with  her 
saintly  grandmother,  Mrs.  Custis,  born  Fitzhugh,  descended  also 
from  Richard  and  Leatitia  Corbin  Lee.  Mary  Lee  was  a  delicate 
child  and  was  the  pet  of  both  grandparents,  but  must  have  seen  but 
little  of  her  own  parents  during  her  early  years.  Arlington  was 
much  visited  by  strangers,  especially  distinguished  foreigners,  and 
she  probably  saw  many  of  them.  Finally  she  was  sent  to  Pelham 
Priory  on  the  Hudson  near  New  York,  a  fine  boarding  school.  Here 
she  met  another  Mary  Lee  of  New  York,  who  became,  by  her  second 
marriage,  Countess  Van  Waldersee.  Her  husband  was  General  Von 
Waldersee,  successor  of  Moltke.  She  and  Mary  Custis  corresponded 
for  over  fifty  years,  and  some  badly  informed  newspaper  spoke  of 
the  Countess  as  General  Lee’s  daughter.  She  was  really  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  David  Lee,  a  New  York  merchant.  Soon  after  this  Colonel 
Lee  was  commandant  of  West  Point  and  Mary  joined  her  family 
there.  “She  was,”  said  Mrs.  Barnes,  wife  of  Surgeon  General  Barnes, 
“an  army  belle.”  She  had  fine  height  and  good  carriage,  walked 
well,  talked  well  and  listened  well  but  she  had  not  the  beauty  to 
be  expected  in  the  daughter  of  a  man  who,  when  adjutant  of  the 
corps  at  West  Point,  “was,”  said  Col.  Ewell  “in  figure,  face,  and 
bearing,  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.”  She  was  not 
beautiful,  but  she  was  fascinating,  witty  and  agreeable.  While  at 
West  Point  she  sprained  her  ankle  badly;  it  did  not  heal  and  it  wav 
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thought  she  would  be  an  invalid  for  life.  .  She  was  confined  to  a 
sofa  for  months,  and  General  Lee  himself  carried  her  in  his  arms, 
up  and  down  stairs  daily.  She  finally  recovered  completely  and 
walked  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  went  four  times  around  the  world,  in 
her  travels,  always  ready  for  any  emergency. 

During  the  war  between  the  States,  while  in  Richmond,  the 
three  Misses  Lee — Mary,  Agnes,  and  Mildred,  were  not  seen  in  the 
gay  world.  They  were  in  mourning,  first  for  Annie  Lee,  who  died 
in  North  Carolina  in  her  mother’s  arms,  and  also  for  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Wickham  Lee,  the  lovely  and  bewitching  wife  of  their  brother,  Gen¬ 
eral  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  towards  whom  General  Robert  Lee  felt  the  ten- 
derest,  fatherly  affection.  In  1852  Rooney  Lee,  who,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  cousin,  Fitz  Lee,  was  often  known  by  his  childish  nickname, 
was  severely  wounded  and  taken  to  the  home  of  General  Wickham, 
Hickory  Hill,  where  he  was  captured,  and  was  refused  the  parole 
usually  given  to  wounded  officers.  He  was  sent  to  Old  Point  and 
put  in  solitary  confinement  as  hostage  for  a  missing  Federal  soldier, 
and  threatened  with  summary  execution  should  the  soldier  not  re¬ 
turn.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lee  lost  her  child  at  this  time  and  was  soon 
known  to  be  dying.  She  longed  for  the  sight  of  her  beloved  husband. 
Custis  Lee,  then  a  Major  General  and  A.  D.  C.  to  President  Davis, 
wished  to  take  his  brother’s  place.  A  special  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
to  suggest  it  but  his  request  was  curtly  refused.  Mrs.  Lee  died  with¬ 
out  seeing  her  husband.  The  soldier  for  whose  return  General  Lee 
was  held  as  hostage  returned  and  in  after  years  came  to  see  him  at 
Ravensworth.  Mary  Lee  nursed  her  sick,  dying  sister-in-law  in 
her  last  hours.  She  was  devoted  to  her  eldest  brother. 

When  Richmond  was  evacuated,  Mrs.  Lee’s  rheumatism  pre¬ 
vented  her  moving.  Her  three  daughters,  Mary,  Agnes,  and  Mildred, 
remained  with  her  when  her  three  sons  and  General  Lee  crossed  the 
James  in  retreat.  The  warehouse  in  which  tobacco  and  cotton  belong¬ 
ing  to  Government  were  stored,  had  been,  according  to  orders,  set  on 
fire,  and  the  sparks  from  these  fires,  falling  on  the  roofs  of  dwellings 
set  them  on  fire  along  on  Franklin  and  Grace  Streets  and  reached 
Franklin  and  8th  Streets  where  General  Lee  lived,  now  owned  by  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society.  The  colored  butler  covered  that  roof 
with  wet  blankets,  and  it  did  not  catch.  Opposite  it,  the  houses  were 
burning,  and  an  old  gentleman,  the  owner  of  one  of  them  (which  was 
all  he  had  in  the  world)  had  become  dazed  by  the  awful  scenes,  and 
sat  down  wholly  bewildered  on  his  own  doorsteps,  his  house  burning 
behind  him.  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  calmly  mending  a  shirt  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  and  sitting  in  the  arm  chair  from  which  she  could  not  stir 
unassisted,  told  Mary  to  go  across  the  street  and  bring  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  over  to  her  house,  which  was  done,  as  they  expected  the  usual 
protection  accorded  to  enemy — non-combatants  and  received  it— when 
the  Federal  troops  were  in  full  possession. 

When  General  Lee  returned  to  Richmond  after  Appomatox  he 
desired  to  live  in  a  quieter  place,  Mrs.  Cocke,  born  Elizabeth  Preston, 
offered  them  a  house  in  Powahatan  County,  fully  equipped  for  house- 
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keeping,  even  to  the  servants.  A  rare  and  generous  deed!  General 
Lee  accepted  it  for  some  months,  but  when  Judge  Brockenborough 
spoke  to  Mary  as  to  what  position  her  father  desired,  she  answered 
he  wanted  work.  This  led  to  the  presidency  of  Washington  College, 
Lexington,  Va.,  being  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  It  is  now 
Washington  and  Lee.  The  Lee  family  now  settled  themselves  in 
the  small  but  comfortable  house  built  for  them  in  which  General  Lee 
Mrs.  Lee  and  Agnes  died,  but  the  Lees  looked  longingly  back  to 
Arlington  with  some  hope  of  recovering  it  as  it  was  Mrs  .Lee’s  prop¬ 
erty,  not  General  Lee’s  with  a  reversion  to  her  son,  Custis.  When 
Federal  occupation  forced  Mrs.  Lee  to  leave  it,  the  house  was  filled 
with  beautiful  things  which  had  been  left  by  Mrs.  Washington  to  her 
grandson,  Mr.  Custis,  and  by  him  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lee.  There 
were  portraits  of  two  children  of  the  Custis  family  (who  were  of 
Dutch  extraction)  said  to  be  by  Van  Dyke.  An  unquestionable  full 
length  Kueller  of  Col.  Parke,  direct  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Lee,  who  took 
to  Queen  Ann  the  first  news  of  Marlborough’s  victories  in  Flanders, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  good  tidings  by  the  Queen’s  gift  of  her 
miniature  set  around  with  diamonds  which  he  wears  in  his  portrait. 
The  fine  picture  of  Washington  as  a  strikingly  handsome  young  man 
by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  officer,  a 
Gilbert  Stuart  of  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  and  many  others  of 
interest. 

The  furniture  was  Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  Heppelwhite.  Two 
pieces  of  singular  beauty  given  by  Mrs.  Lee  and  General  Lee  to  Mt. 
Vernon  are  to  be  seen  there.  One  is  Nellie  Custis’  spinet,  the  other 
the  bed  on  which  General  Washington  died.  The  articles  left  at 
Arlington  when  General  Irving  McDowell  took  possession  of  it  were 
deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Patent  Office,  afterwards  in  the 
National  Museum,  but  upon  application  by  Senator  Daniel  for  them 
to  President  McKinley,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  said  “The  Lees  were 
more  apt  to  give  to  the  Government  than  to  take  from  it,”  were 
restored  by  order  of  that  kindly  president  to  Miss  Lee.  Mrs.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  work  table,  a  handsome  iron  lamp  since  given  to  Mt.  Vernon 
by  Mary  Lee,  then  the  huge  Cincinnati  China  service  used  by  Generals 
Washington  and  Lee,  now  bequeathed  to  the  Ass.  P.  Va.  Antiqui¬ 
ties  by  her,  and  some  Washington  tents  which  she  sold  to  the 
Patriotic  Society  of  Valley  Forge  for  $5,000.00  which  she  gave  to 
the  home  for  Needy  Confederate  Women  in  Richmond  but  it  has 
not  all  been  paid  yet. 

Mary  often  wore  buttons  of  “carrugroms”  set  in  gold,  cut  from 
Washington’s  dress  coat.  Once  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  she  took  them  to  a 
stately  shop  (Mary  always  followed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  advice, 
went  to  stately  shops)  owned  by  a  French  jeweler,  to  be  tightened. 
When  he  handed  them  back  to  her  she  said  to  him,  “It  may  inter¬ 
est  you  to  know  that  these  buttons  were  worn  by  General  Washing¬ 
ton.  You  have  heard  of  him?”  “Iamais  de  ma  vie,  Madame!”  replied 
the  Frenchman.  Such  is  fame!  but  by  a  curious  freak  of  that 
capricious  beldame,  the  very  opposite  of  this  happened  to  Mary  at 
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Constantinople.  Women  are  not  allowed  in  the  Mosques,  but  Mary, 
who  was  wonderfully  observant,  saw  a  door  of  one  open  and  ap¬ 
proached  it.  The  Turk,  who  was  guarding  it,  had  been  in  America. 
She  told  him  she  was  the  daughter  of  General  Lee,  the  name  proved 
an  open  sesame,  he  showed  her  everything  and  treated  her  with 
great  deference. 

Another  of  her  travel  experiences  took  place  in  Siam  where  she 
and  some  English  ladies  had  just  arrived  after  a  tedious  voyage 
from  Australia  before  the  days  of  hot  and  cold  baths  on  steamers. 
They  longed  for  baths  and  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  their  rooms. 
The  Siamese  are  slim,  small  featured,' and  wear  skirts  and  long  plaits 
of  hair,  and  men  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  from  women,  but 
Mary  was  very  observant.  The  inn  keeper  sent  the  combless  ones 
to  the  English  women’s  rooms,  at  which  they  loudly  protested.  They 
could  not  be  so  immodest  as  to  have  men  enter  their  apartments. 
They  wanted  women,  the  women  who  wore  high  tortoiseshell  combs, 
knots  of  hair  a  la  grecque  and  long  petticoats.  These  Mary  observed 
were  men.  She  had  trusted  to  her  landlord’s  knowledge  of  Siamese 
proprieties. 

In  her  last  card  to  the  writer  four  days  before  she  died,  she  said, 
the  Armistice  having  just  been  signed,  that  she  was  glad  this  cruel 
war  was  over  and  the  blood  shed  stopped,  but  she  did  not  think  Peace 
was  here  yet.  She  distrusted  Russia.  Her  last  fears  have  proved 
only  too  true. 

She  was  buried  from  Epiphany  Church,  Washington  ,and  the 
service  was  simple  and  beautiful.  Her  lifelong  friend,  Dr.  McKim, 
(she  had  so  many  life  long  friends)  recited  instead  of  reading  the 
XV.  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  brought  out  its 
assurances  of  immortality  more  clearly  than  by  reading  it.  Her  pall 
bearers  were  Chief  Justice  White,  ex-Governor  Blair  Lee,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  who  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Leigh  Robinson,  who  was  too  ill  to 
officiate,  Secretaries  Daniels  and  Baker,  Professor  Campbell,  dele¬ 
gated  to  attend  the  funeral  by  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Samuel  Graham,  Capt.  Beall,  head  of  the 
Veterans,  Mr.  Gordon,  as  one  of  them,  and  some  others.  Wreaths 
of  flowers  came  from  Washington  and  Lee  and  Arlington.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  sent  pink  carnations. 

Mary  Lee  was  never  malicious  though  sometimes  piquant  in  her 
expressions,  shooting  at  folly,  and  was  not  a  repeater  of  slander  or 
gossip.  She  never  spoke  evil  of  any  one  though  she  laughed  at  their 
foibles.  She  never  bought  on  credit.  What  she  had  not  money  to 
pay  cash  for,  she  did  without  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  economize 
in  her  youth. 


MRS.  BENJAMIN  F.  PROCTER 
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MRS.  BENJAMIN  F.  PROCTER. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Proctor  of  Kentucky  is  a  descendant  of  well 
known  families  in  England,  who  came  to  Virginia  in  Colonial  days. 
Her  father,  Rev.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  an  influential  Baptist  minister  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  traced  his  line  back  to  Philip  the  Emigrant, 
1674,  and  his  people,  who  lived  in  Manchester,  England. 

Mrs.  Pendleton  (Catherine  Stockton  Garnett),  her  mother,  was  a 
typical  Southern  gentlewoman,  whose  lineage  runs  back  to  1250.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Pendleton  had  seven  children:  two  died  in  infancy;  the  eldest, 
John  M.,  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  in  1862,  having 
devoted  his  young  life  to  the  Confederate  cause;  Letitia,  Mrs.  Waters, 
died  in  1917;  their  youngest  son,  Garnett,  after  a  useful  career  as 
lawyer  and  bank  president,  having  done  well  his  part  in  every  sphere 
of  life,  fell  on  sleep  June  15,  1921;  and  now  only  two  are  left,  Mrs. 
Waggener,  widow  of  Dr.  Leslie  Waggener,  former  President  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  Mrs.  Procter. 

Lila  Pendleton  Procter  has  lived  in  four  States,  but  neither  climate 
nor  environment  has  ever  caused  her  to  swerve  from  her  loyalty  to 
her  beloved  Southland;  a  native  Kentuckian,  in  her  childhood  the  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  where  her  father  was  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Union  University. 

Later  three  years  were  spent  in  Ohio,  and  then  they  removed  to 
Upland,  Pa.,  where  she  lived  until  her  marriage  to  Benjamin  F.  Proc¬ 
ter  in  1875,  since  which  time  her  home  has  been  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Mr.  Procter  has  been  most  successful  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  other  States.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  tall  and 
handsome,  a  commanding  figure  in  any  gathering. 

Mrs.  Procter’s  life  has  been  closely  identified  with  her  community. 
She  was  a  Charter  member  of  the  Ladies’  Literary  Club,  and  has  been 
its  President  four  terms.  She  is  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  has  been  Regent  of  the  Samuel  Daviess  Chapter.  During 
the  Great  War  she  was  a  faithful  worker  in  the  Red  Cross. 

She  is  fond  of  study  and  travel;  belongs  to  a  Nature  Class  and  a 
Chautauqua  Circle,  and  has  traveled  extensively  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Perhaps  her  best  work  has  been  done  in  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  which  she  is  a  member,  in  teaching  large  classes  in  the  Sunday 
School,  and  in  connection  with  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society,  over 
which  she  presided  for  twenty-one  years  and  was  then  made  president 
emerita.  It  has  been  her  joy  to  help  young  women  develop  as  Chris¬ 
tian  workers,  and  to  see  the  Society  grow  in  numbers,  efficiency  and 
spirituality.  She  was  the  first  President  and  elected  annually  for  the 
following  seven  years,  at  the  State  Association  of  Baptist  Women. 

In  their  beautiful  Colonial  home  this  noble  woman  and  her  hus¬ 
band  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  strenuous  labors  during  forty 
years  in  a  serene,  quiet  life;  victory  after  struggle,  and  a  paean  of 
praise  to  Him  who  has  led  them  all  the  way. 


Home  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Procter,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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MRS.  DESHA  BRECKENRIDGE 

The  brilliant  gifts  and  the  remarkable  personal  influence  of  Mrs. 
Desha  Breckenridge,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  may  be  augured  from  the 
fact  that  following  her  death,  November  27,  1919,  three  separate 
newspaper  correspondents,  writing  independently  of  each  other,  said 
that  Kentucky  had  lost  her  foremost  citizen.  Another  tribute  was 
in  these  words  from  the  Louisville  Herald: 

“It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  through  the  passing  of  Madeline 
McDowell  Breckenridge  Kentucky  has  suffered  the  loss  of  her  most 
distinguished  woman  citizen.  Justice,  rather  than  courtesy,  requires 
that  one  signal  the  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  of  a  force,  a  soul,  an 
intelligence,  and  an  influence  that  transcends  every  limitation  of  the 
sexes  and  placed  Mrs.  Breckenridge  in  the  very  forefront,  if  not 
actually  the  lead,  of  those  of  whom  this  State  of  proud  tradition  may 
say  with  pride  renewed  and  resurgent,  that  they  have  deserved  well 
of  their  country.” 

A  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  Clay,  the  “eloquent  Harry  of 
the  West,”  she  was  said  by  one  writer  to  have  been  the  only  one  of 
his  descendants  who  inherited  his  gift  of  fervid,  eloquent  utterance. 
Her  ancestry  was  in  every  way  illustrious.  Well  was  it  said  of  her, 
“There  was  no  Kentucky  of  which  she  was  not  a  part.” 

Her  great-great-grandfather  on  the  paternal  side,  Judge  Samuel 
McDowell,  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  in 
1784.  He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  was  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  and  was  in  many  ways  prominent 
in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days. 

Madeline  McDowell  was  born  May  20,  1872,  at  “Woodlake,” 
Franklin  County,  Ky.  Her  father,  Major  Henry  Clay  McDowell,  was 
born  in  Fincastle,  Botetourt  County,  Va.,  February  9,  1832.  He  was 
a  brilliant  lawyer  and  leading  citizen  of  Kentucky. 

When  “Madge,”  as  she  was  familiarly  called  by  her  intimates, 
was  ten  years  old,  her  father  purchased  “Ashland,”  the  home  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  the  family  moved  to  Lexington  to  live.  Her  educa¬ 
tion  was  obtained,  first  in  the  schools  of  Lexington,  then  in  Miss 
Porter’s  School,  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  later  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

November  17,  1898,  she  married  Desha  Breckenridge,  son  of  the 
famous  orator  and  statesman,  W.  C.  P.  Breckenridge.  He  was  a 
lawyer  of  ability,  who  had  given  up  his  practice  to  devote  himself 
to  public  life  and  to  his  work  as  owner  and  editor  of  the  Lexington 
Herald.  From  the  first  Mrs.  Breckenridge  took  a  keen  interest  and 
delight  in  her  husband’s  work  and  contributed  many  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  to  his  paper. 

About  the  time  of  her  marriage  Kentucky  was  convulsed  by  the 
political  struggles  between  the  Goebel  and  Taylor  factions  and  a 
state  approaching  civil  war  prevailed  for  a  time.  Various  forms  of 
lawlessness  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  mountain  sections.  To 
combat  this  situation  the  women  of  the  State,  under  the  vigorous  and 
effective  leadership  of  Mrs.  Breckenridge  and  others,  organized  and 
conducted  aggressive  campaigns  in  the  interest  of  law.  enforcement. 

In  1904  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breckenridge  moved  into  their  home,  “337 
Linden  Walk,”  a  home  which  became  the  center  of  a  delightful  hos¬ 
pitality. 

She  was  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Civic  League  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  which  promoted  a  large  number  of  valuable  public  interests. 
Good  government  clubs  were  organized,  playgrounds  for  children 
were  laid  out,  lectures  on  educational  topics  were  provided,  social 
centers  were  created,  school  grounds  and  vacant  spaces  beautified. 
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trees  and  vines  planted,  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  the  public  inter¬ 
ests  were  conserved. 

A  later  president  of  the  Civic  League  has  said:  “Mrs.  Desha 
Breckenridge  was  the  leading  spirit  for  two  decades,  and  on  occasion 
rallied  the  entire  community  in  the  interest  of  the  enterprises  listed.” 

This  League  took  the  lead  in  putting  manual  training  into  the 
schools  of  Lexington.  It  founded  the  Lincoln  Model  School,  and  Mrs. 
Breckenridge  toiled  unceasingly  and  with  remarkable  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  funds  for  this  institution. 

Waging  for  years  in  her  own  person  a  brave  but  losing  fight 
against  the  dread  enemy,  tuberculosis,  she  was  keenly  interested  in 
anti-tuberculosis  work,  and  a  leader  in  the  agitation  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 

In  truth  there  was  hardly  a  work  of  any  description  touching  the 
public  weal  in  Kentucky  during  the  two  opening  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century  which  did  not  enlist  the  service  of  her  remarkable 
gifts  of  tongue  and  pen. 

Very  beautifully  did  her  husband  in  his  paper,  the  Lexington 
Herald,  speak  of  her  following  her  death:  “Memory  paints  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  who  never  asked  a  favor  for  herself  in  all  her  life  going 
up  and  down  the  streets  to  ask  the  gift  of  a  dollar  or  a  half  dollar  to 
help  make  places  for  children  who  had  no  place  to  play.” 

And  again  he  said  of  her:  “She  knew  sorrow,  she  knew  weariness, 
she  knew  pain.  She  never  knew  fear  nor  envy  nor  malice.” 

And  of  her  final  reunion  with  the  devoted  father  and  mother,  this: 
“Today  she  rests  by  the  side  of  him  who  held  her  as  a  child  before 
him  on  his  knee,  beside  her  who  all  through  life  she  loved  with  an 
unspeakable  love.  Her  body  is  at  rest.” 


JOHN  C.  CALHOUN  IN  ABBEVILLE,  1848 


MRS.  ALLAN  McCASKELL  KIMBROUGH 
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MRS.  ALLAN  McCASKELL  KIMBROUGH 

The  life  story  of  this  brilliant  Southern  woman  deserves  to  fill  a 
large  and  luminous  space  on  the  pages  of  Southern  history,  partly 
because  of  what  she  was,  what  she  is  and  what  she  did,  and  even 
more  perhaps  because  her  life  and  deeds  were  so  closely  linked  with 
those  of  the  foremost  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Confederacy. 

We  cannot  think  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough  apart  from  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  immortal  Southern  leader  who  stands  out  as  the  most  conspicuous 
symbol  of  States  rights,  who  embodied  within  himself  all  the  beauty, 
all  the  vision,  all  the  poetry  and  song,  all  the  tenacious  devotion  to 
cherished  principles  of  government,  all  the  glowing  fervor  of  State 
pride  and  State  loyalty,  all  the  pathos,  all  the  dreams  and  all  the 
tragedy,  which  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  the  South  and 
Southern  traditions. 

We  cannot  think  of  her  apart  from  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  true 
Southern  gentlewoman  of  the  old  school,  whose  intimate  friendship 
and  unreserved  confidence  she  enjoyed,  who  counted  her  among  her 
most  highly  valued  friends  in  days  when  friends  counted  for  much, 
and  who  in  many  warmly  personal  letters  gave  expression  to  a  depth 
of  trust  and  affection  which  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  but  few. 

We  cannot  think  of  her  apart  from  Beauvoir,  that  classic  retreat 
beside  the  Gulf,  where  the  great  chieftain  penned  his  own  story  of 
the  great  historic  drama;  which  it  was  the  high  and  thrilling  task 
of  Mrs.  Kimbrough  to  save  for  history  and  for  the  South,  and  whose 
story  she  herself  has  told  in  words  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  charm. 
It  was  at  Beauvoir  that  Mrs.  Kimbrough  wrote:  “My  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  hallowed  spot  is  steeped  in  pathetic  memories,  its  frescoed 
walls  hold  within  their  silent  embrace  the  agonizing  secrets  of  a 
defeated  chieftain  and  his  sorrowing  loved  ones.” 

Mary  Hunter  Southworth  Kimbrough,  author,  poetess,  patriot, 
student  of  art  and  history,  and  leader  among  the  women  of  her 
State  and  section,  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Hunter  Holmes  South- 
worth.  She  was  born  June  13,  1860,  at  Fairview,  her  father’s  planta¬ 
tion  of  the  Yazoo  River,  in  what  is  now  Leflore  County,  Mississippi. 

She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Constance  Southworth,  who,  with 
his  brother  Thomas  and  his  mother,  Lady  Alice  Carpenter  Southworth, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Southworth,  came  from  England  to  Plym¬ 
outh,  Mass.,  on  the  ship  Ann,  one  year  after  the  Mayflower.  Lady 
Southworth  later  married  Governor  Bradford  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  said  that  she  was  the  most  brilliant  woman  of  her  day  and  that  in 
her  regal  robes  of  state  she  looked  a  queen. 

Mrs.  Kimbrough’s  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side  were  associated 
with  the  Colonial  history  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky. 
Her  great-grandfather,  Abram  Morgan,  a  half-brother  of  General 
Daniel  Morgan  of  Revolutionary  fame,  moved  at  an  early  date  from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky.  Her  grandfather,  Jacob  Bedinger  Morgan, 
moved  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  his  early  manhood  and  married  Martha 
Minerva  Fitz,  a  daughter  of  Surveyor  General  Gideon  Fitz,  who  laid 
out  the  State  of  Mississippi,  an  appointee  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Gideon 
Fitz  had  come  to  Mississippi  from  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  and 
married  Mary  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  a  sister  of  Governor 
Robert  Williams  of  Mississippi.  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  of 
that  State,  was  a  cousin  of  Robert  Williams  and  Mary  Williams. 

Mrs.  Kimbrough  is  a  niece  of  Major  William  Henry  Morgan,  who 
was  of  the  same  family  as  the  famous  Confederate  General  John  H. 
Morgan.  Major  Morgan  laid  the  first  mine  of  modern  warfare  in 
Deer  Creek,  Mississippi,  blew  up  a  Federal  gunboat,  thereby  forming 
a  blockade  and  making  possible  the  capture  of  several  other  gunboats 
which  had  ascended  the  Sunflower  River.  Her  uncle,  Lewis  Morgan, 
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was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Colliersville,  when  a  boy  of  sixteen.  A 
bright  halo  rests  on  every  page  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough’s  family  s  Con¬ 
federate  history.  . 

Her  girlhood  was  passed  under  the  tutorship  of  the  best  instruc¬ 
tors,  her  education  being  completed  at  St.  Catherine’s  Academy,  near 
Lebanon,  Ky.  While  at  this  school  the  impression  she  made  upon 
her  schoolmates  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them 
was  inspired  in  after  years  to  compose  a  poem  in  her  honor.  Miss 
Southworth  was  a  belle  and  beauty,  fond  of  outdoor  sports  and  enter¬ 
ing  with  youthful  buoyancy  into  all  interests  and  pursuits  appropriate 
to  her  age. 

On  November  10,  1880,  she  married  Judge  Allan  McCaskell  Kim¬ 
brough,  of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  a  brilliant  jurist  and  extensive  planter 
and  business  man,  who  has  entered  with  hearty  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  into  all  her  work. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  preeminent  and  compelling  interest  in 
the  career  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough  has  been  her  work  in  the  saving  for 
Southern  ideals  of  Beauvoir,  the  home,  for  a  considerable  period,  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  In  her  little  booklet,  “Beauvoir,  Yesterday  and 
Today,”  she  has  given  a  history  which  reads  like  a  romance.  The 
history  of  Beauvoir  is  indeed  one  whose  appeal  to  the  imagination 
is  overpowering. 

In  October,  1893,  the  Mississippi  coast  was  swept  by  a  terrific 
storm  and  Beauvoir  was  left  in  a  sadly  dismantled  condition.  Mrs. 
Kimbrough,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Davis  family,  led  the 
way  in  raising  funds  for  repairing  and  restoring  the  building  in 
order  to  make  it  a  fit  abode  for  Mrs.  Davis  and  Miss  Winnie  should 
they  wish  to  return. 

At  a  later  time  larger  views  for  Beauvoir  took  possession  of  Mrs. 
Kimbrough’s  mind,  and  she  formed  the  bold  and  patriotic  conception 
of  converting  it  into  a  home  for  the  old  Confederate  soldiers.  A  syn¬ 
dicate  of  wealthy  men  had  offered  ninety  thousand  dollars  for  the 
property,  to  be  used  for  tourist  hotel  purposes,  but  Mrs.  Davis  had 
emphatically  rejected  the  offer,  considering  that  the  use  of  the  home 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  desecration.  But  for  the  purpose  now 
named  by  Mrs.  Kimbrough,  she  readily  agreed  to  sell  for  a  compar¬ 
atively  insignificant  sum. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Division  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  in  1898,  resolutions  were  introduced,  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Kimbrough,  that  the  organization  purchase  Beauvoir  from  Mrs. 
Davis  and  convert  it  into  a  home  for  the  Confederate  veterans.  As 
a  result,  however,  of  unfortunate  misunderstandings,  the  resolution 
was  defeated.  Mrs.  Kimbrough  next  carried  her  appeal  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  the  State,  but  there,  too,  the  noble  enterprise  failed  to 
secure  sufficient  support. 

But  the  ultimate  success  of  the  project  was  assured  because  it 
represented  an  appeal  which,  when  properly  understood,  was  irresist¬ 
ible,  and  because  behind  it  was  a  woman  of  brains,  initiative,  energy, 
perseverance  and  the  magnetism  of  contagious  enthusiasm.  Mrs. 
Kimbrough,  by  communications  to  the  press,  by  public  addresses,  by 
innumerable  private  letters,  and  personal  interviews,  kept  before  the 
people  of  the  State  the  cause  which  had  been  so  laid  upon  her  own 
heart. 

It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  end  that  she  wrote  her  poem,  “Beauvoir,” 
which  was  afterwards  set  to  music  and  sung  in  many  gatherings. 
In  it  she  embodied  her  passionate  appeal: 

“On  our  wave-kissed,  glistening  shore, 

Make  for  them  a  home  I  crave, 

Let  it  be  where  murmuring  waters 
Chant  a  requiem  to  our  brave.” 
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Her  articles  on  Beauvoir  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association,  and  she  was  made  an  honorary  life  member  because 
of  her  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  distinguished  Mississippian. 

With  burning  zeal,  unshakable  determination  and  unwavering 
faith,  with  the  courage  of  a  crusader  and  the  self-dedication  of  a 
martyr,  she  pursued  her  task  until  success  was  won.  Favorable 
attention  was  gradually  focussed  upon  the  project,  the  fires  of  State 
pride  were  kindled.  Leaders  among  the  Confederate  veterans  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  the  funds  to  buy  the  home,  but  the  State  organization 
of  Sons  of  Veterans  came  forward  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  ren¬ 
dering  this  service. 

And  so  Beauvoir  was  sold  to  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  the  deed  of 
sale  being  executed  February  3,  1903,  and  delivered  in  person  by 
Mrs.  Kimbrough.  Next,  in  response  to  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Kim¬ 
brough  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Yerger,  the  State  Legislature  made  an 
appropriation  to  maintain  the  place  and  later  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  in  connection  with  the  Home. 

The  deep  appreciation  which  Mrs.  Davis  felt  for  these  efforts  was 
evidenced  by  the  gift  of  a  silver  loving  cup  on  February  20,  1903, 
which  bore  this  inscription:  “Presented  by  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Hunter  Kimbrough  in  grateful,  loving  memory  of  her 
unremitting  efforts  to  provide  a  home  for  the  veterans  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.”  A  kindred  act  of  recognition  years  afterward  was  the 
presentation  of  a  loving  cup  by  the  veterans  on  the  occasion  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Gateway  at  the  Beauvoir 
Home  on  May  8,  1920,  Mrs.  Kimbrough  presiding  at  the  unveiling. 

Following  the  completion  of  her  eleven  years  labor  in  behalf  of 
the  Beauvoir  Confederate  Veterans’  Home,  Mrs.  Kimbrough  was 
showered  with  honors  from  the  veterans  and  others.  Repeated  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  at  Confederate  reunions  attesting  appreciation 
of  her  efforts,  and  the  veteran  inmates  of  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Beauvoir  Memorial  Home  set  apart  her  birthday,  June  13,  as  a  day 
for  special  meetings  in  her  honor. 

At  the  Mississippi  reunion  held  at  Biloxi,  September,  1915,  after 
the  passage  of  laudatory  resolutions,  she  was  elected  permanent 
Matron  of  Honor  for  the  Division  and  her  presence  in  that  capacity 
requested  at  all  their  reunions,  and  on  these  occasions  she  wears  a 
beautiful  badge  presented  to  her  by  the  veteran  body.  She  repre¬ 
sented  the  Mississippi  veterans  as  official  Matron  of  Honor  at  Rich¬ 
mond  and  other  general  reunions.  She  has  several  times  been  chap¬ 
erone  for  the  South  in  the  general  reunions. 

Mrs.  Kimbrough’s  gifts  as  a  writer  and  her  generosity  as  a  patron 
of  art  and  literature  has  given  her  a  large  place  in  the  esteem  of 
Southern  men  and  women.  Indeed,  her  little  work  on  “Beauvoir, 
Yesterday,  and  Today,”  inspired  a  Northern  poet,  George  Stirling,  to 
a  poem  on  Jefferson  Davis,  which  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
impression  on  his  heart  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough’s  well  told  story.  This 
poem  was  dedicated  to  her.  Her  song,  “Beauvoir,”  has  won  a  wide¬ 
spread  popularity,  while  the  poem  “Woman’s  Part  in  War”  has  been 
republished  many  times  and  its  appealing  message  has  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression.  Her  graceful  pen  has  at  all  times  been  at  the 
service  of  her  country  and  her  people,  and  readers  of  Southern  pub¬ 
lications  are  familiar  with  the  deft  witchery  in  her  use  of  winged 
words. 

Characteristic  of  her  patriotic  spirit,  of  her  artistic  taste  and 
her  generous  impulse,  was  her  gift  to  the  Varina  Jefferson  Davis 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  a  portrait  of  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  painted  by 
F.  Rupel,  a  Swiss  artist.  This  picture,  now  in  Mississippi  Hall  of 
Fame,  is  destined  to  be  placed  in  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Home 
at  Beauvoir. 

A  dramatic  incident  which  illustrates  Mrs.  Kimbrough’s  interest 
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in  many  phases  of  life,  as  well  as  her  presence  of  mind  and  powers 
of  initiative,  was  her  presenting  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
1914,  of  a  petition  signed  by  three  hundred  men  and  women  of  letters 
asking  for  the  release  of  the  miners  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Colorado  mine  troubles.  It  was  during  the  unveiling 
of  the  Confederate  monument  at  Arlington,  and  just  as  a  storm  was 
breaking,  she  seized  the  opportunity  to  present  the  petition.  It  was 
a  number  not  on  the  program,  but  carried  out  gracefully  and  effec¬ 
tively. 

During  the  World  War,  Mrs.  Kimbrough  was  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  for  Leflore  County,  and  in  this  capacity 
she  rendered  most  efficient  service.  She  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  local  Red  Cross  Society,  a  member  of  the  National  Red  Cross  and 
one  of  the  organizers  and  charter  members  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mississippi  State  Tuberculosis  Association, 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  local  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons. 
Mrs.  Kimbrough  was  Nurses  Recruiting  Agent  during  the  World 
War  and  holds  a  medal  for  her  war  work. 

On  October  22,  1915,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  erection  in 
Washington  City  of  a  Memorial  Building  to  the  loyal  women  of  the 
North  ar*d  the  women  of  the  South  in  the  War  between  the  States. 
This  building  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society. 

It  was  arranged  for  three  memorial  windows  to  be  placed  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  building.  When  Mrs.  Kimbrough  was  informed 
of  this,  she  went  to  Washington  and  secured  from  the  committee, 
through  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  permission  for  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  to  place  the  window  to  the  women  of  the  South.  She 
also  suggested  that  the  Central,  or  Red  Cross  Window,  be  placed 
jointly  by  the  U.  D.  C.  and  the  organization  which  would  place  the 
window  to  the  women  of  the  North.  Her  suggestion  was  accepted  by 
the  committee  having  charge  of  the  building.  She  then  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  U.  D.  C.  at  their  general  convention, 
and  the  work  of  placing  the  windows  was  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Kim¬ 
brough  and  her  committee. 

The  Confederate  window  was  unveiled  November  1,  1922,  Mrs. 
Kimbrough  participating,  when  Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler, 
President  General  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  after  paying  her  a  beautiful  tribute, 
introduced  Mrs.  Kimbrough  to  the  audience  and  she  read  her  matchless 
tribute  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  “Woman’s  Part  in  War.” 

In  1918  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  monuments  to  the 
Confederate  soldier  was  erected  at  Texarkana.  Two  statues  of  purest 
Carrera  marble  form  its  chief  adornment.  At  the  summit  is  the 
white  figure  of  a  soldier.  The  other  statue  was  of  a  Southern  mother, 
and  underneath  were  these  words  from  the  poem  already  mentioned: 

“0,  great  Confederate  mothers,  we  would  paint 

Your  names  on  monuments,  that  men  may  read 
Them  as  the  years  go  by  and  tribute  pay 

To  you,  who  bore  and  nurtured  hero  sons, 

And  gave  them  solace  on  that  darkest  day, 

When  they  came  home  with  broken  swords  and  guns.” 

Mrs.  Kimbrough  and  her  co-workers  of  the  Varina  Jefferson  Davis 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  built  at  Greenwood,  Miss.,  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  beautiful  Confederate  monument  in  the  South.  The 
statuary,  much  of  its  posed  by  Mrs.  Kimbrough,  was  brought  from 
Verona,  Italy.  On  the  tablet  under  one  of  the  two  statues  to  the 
Confederate  women  were  engraven  these  words  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Kimbrough: 
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“To  the  Confederate  Woman: 

“None  has  told  the  story  of  her  whose  heart  and  life  were  a 
sacrifice  offered  so  valiantly  and  unselfishly  upon  the  altar  of  her 
Southland  as  was  any  warrior’s  life  upon  the  battlefield.  So  to  her 
in  part  we  have  placed  this  monument,  that  all  may  know  she  loved 
her  country  and  enfold  her  memory  in  eternal  glory,  cherishing  it 
forever.” 

Mrs.  Kimbrough  is  a  devoted  and  consistent  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  the  mother  of  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living. 
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AN  UNCROWNED  QUEEN. 
By  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton. 


It  was  once  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  hear  the  scholarly 
Burton  Alva  Konkle  deliver  an  entertaining  after-dinner  speech  at  a 
banquet  of  a  patriotic  society  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  subject 
was  “An  Uncrowned  Hero,”  and  he  alluded  to  James  Wilson,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
remains  for  many  years  reposed  in  the  graveyard  at  historic  “Hayes,” 
near  Edenton,  N.  C.  There  is  another — a  type,  a  few  of  whom  are 
with  us  now — that  would  have  graced  a  diadem  as  well  as  this  able 
statesman  deserved  the  wreath  of  laurel. 

Human  nature  may  be  the  same  in  every  era,  every  race,  every 
land,  but  different  types  have  been  given  the  world  at  various  epochs 
of  her  history  that  seemed  to  be  provided  as  ideals  to  reveal  the  lofty 
standards  men  and  women  could  attain  and  yet  remain  mortal. 

To  such  a  class  unquestionably  should  be  assigned  the  lady  of  the 
Old  South,  who  although  she  proved  that  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
peace  and  prosperity  she  was  an  ornament  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
graciously  performing  every  duty,  it  was  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
and  the  sternest  days  of  the  Reconstruction  that  her  character  shone 
forth  resplendently  in  the  attainment  of  perfected  womanhood.  She 
was  sui  generis. 


Gracious  (did  you  ever  realize  how  seldom  this  adjective  can  be 
aptly  applied?),  elegant,  refined,  gentle,  intelligent,  intellectual,  with 
a  total  absence  of  artificiality,  possessing  a  deeply  religious  sense 
which  made  duty  paramount,  modest,  brave,  and  above  all  practical, 
were  attributes  that  accurately  described  the  type  that  formed  he 
rear  guard  of  the  Confederacy — the  commissaries  at  home  of  our 
fighting  armies  in  the  field.  In  mode  of  dress,  in  the  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  in  manners,  she  established  a  standard  that  for  all  times 
can  be  held  up  for  those  that  come  after. 

Bom  to  govern,  the  girl  of  that  day  ruled  wisely  and  well  over  the 
small  principalities  that  came  to  her  by  birth  and  marriage.  She  fur¬ 
nishes  an  illustration  of  executive  ability  that  is  a  marvel,  particularly 
when  in  her  sheltered  position  she  was  comparatively  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  essentials  of  the  business  world,  such  as  filling  out  a  check 
or  keeping  up  with  a  bank  account.  Reared  in  the  lap  of  ease,  when 
conveniences  were  not,  but  perfect  service  was  ever  at  hand,  the  in- 
dulged  daughter  of  the  South  came  to  her  own  with  the  same  success 
that  had  been  her  mother’s,  fulfilling  as  she  had  done  the  requirements 
of  mistress  of  the  mansion,  of  great  plantations,  and  of  numerous 
saves.  Every  detail  received  her  inspection;  the  weaving  of  the 
cloth,  the  cutting  and  sewing  by  a  bevy  of  well-trained  seamstresses, 
attention  to  the  sick  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  pickaninnies. 
1°  each  and  all  of  these  tasks  she  gave  her  personal  supervision. 

As  homemaker  and  housekeeper  her  superior  has  not  been  known. 
In  this  capacity  she  wielded  possibly  her  strongest  influence.  It  was 
m  youth  her  parents — after  an  early  marriage,  her  husband  and  chil- 
oren— that  claimed  her  time,  her  thoughts,  her  love;  no  rival  claimants 
?  ,orm  outside  interests  could  the  loved  ones  fear.  Hence,  in 
that  halcyon  age,  divorces  and  separations  were  unknown.  The  home 
was  a  paradise  of  joy,  a  sweet  haven  of  rest,  that  the  inmates  left 
with  pangs  of  regret,  and  returned  to  with  keen  rejoicing.  It  was 
te?  of  larKe  families,  run  along  the  lines  of 'the  patriarchal 
saCTe^neslSithrfne  W0Ilder’  the"’  that.  the  marriage  tie  was  accorded  a 
n?  ^  ^em  merlt  today?  She  studied  no  course 

of  domestic  science,  could  exploit  no  diploma  that  revealed  a  theoret- 
ical  knowledge  of  the  culinary  and  other  household  accomplishments 
and  yet  no  cookery  of  the  present  compares  with  delicacies  she  could 
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devise.  No  teacher  of  domestic  science  could  vie  with  the  information 
she  possessed,  thanks  to  her  instructors,  the  darky  cooks  of  her  plan¬ 
tation  home.  No  establishment  could  boast  of  a  better  mistress. 

In  this  day  one  hears  constantly  of  higher  education.  The  dame 
of  the  Old  South  was,  as  a  rule,  well  educated  and  intellectual.  She 
was  taught  first  at  her  mother’s  knee,  then  was  carefully  trained  by 
governesses,  and  was  the  companion  of  her  father,  around  whose  board 
were  entertained  the  brilliant  statesmen,  his  boon  companions,  with 
whom  she  learned  to  converse  with  the  ease  of  a  contemporary.  The 
daughters  of  a  certain  distinguished  chief  justice  of  North  Carolina 
were  noted  for  their  brilliant  conversational  powers  and  extensive 
learning,  and  discussed  any  topics  with  the  gifted  guests  of  their 
father’s  home.  The  letters  of  these  brainy  women  of  the  Old  South 
were  models  of  epistolary  art,  and  such  books  as  they  produced,  on 
the  order  of  “A  Belle  of  the  Fifties,”  “A  Diary  from  Dixie”  and  “Plan¬ 
tation  Sketches,”  etc.,  will  live  on — interpreters  of  a  period  that  has 
passed  away  never  to  return. 

A  professor  of  a  leading  Southern  university,  and  a  scientist  of 
international  reputation,  in  speaking  of  the  craze  for  higher  education 
of  women,  regarded  it  as  nothing  unusual  that  woman  should  work  for 
and  win  degrees,  adding  that  his  mother  had  studied  Greek,  Latin, 
and  higher  mathematics,  which  she  taught  in  turn  to  her  children  in 
preparation  for  college. 

It  was  from  the  daughters  of  the  Confederacy  that  came  the  sup¬ 
port  that  for  four  years  kept  her  sons  at  the  front.  These  daintily 
cherished  and  shielded  maidens  and  matrons  urged  their  dear  ones  to 
fly  to  the  defense  of  our  country,  while  they  bravely  assumed  all 
charge  of  the  plantations,  raising  crops,  and  superintending  the  slaves 
as  the  absent  masters  had  done.  Cut  off  from  the  luxuries  of  food 
and  clothing,  the  inventive  genius  was  called  into  action,  and  ways 
and  means  were  devised  and  substitutes  discovered,  so  day  by  day 
these  frail  women  were  left  with  knotty  problems,  aching  hearts  and 
full  hands  to  wage  the  battle  for  existence,  never  knowing  when  a 
dispatch  or  newspaper  might  bring  terrible  news  from  the  field  of  con¬ 
flict.  All  the  time,  the  slaves  outnumbered  the  small  band  of  defense¬ 
less  whites  on  the  plantations,  and  the  insurrection  of  Nat  Turner 
and  John  Brown’s  raid  were  tragedies  of  history  familiar  to  the  mis¬ 
tresses  of  the  vast  estates.  To  those  faithful  children  of  a  less  for¬ 
tunate  race  we  owe  untold  obligations  for  their  abiding  loyalty  during 
those  four  years  of  civil  strife. 

When  all  was  gone — fortunes,  loved  ones,  homes,  slaves — only 
untarnished  honor  remaining,  through  adherence  to  a  lofty  principle, 
these  noble  women  rose  to  the  need  of  the  hour,  by  adjustment  to  a 
changed  condition — differing  from  the  old  as  does  the  moon  from  the 
earth,  learning  the  practice  of  economy,  the  stifling  of  pride;  under 
all  remaining  the  perfect  lady  from  whom  murmurs  were  never  heard. 

In  this  day  when  there  is  such  universal  condemnation  of  servants, 
have  you  ever  singled  out  those  employed  by  these  dames  of  that  gen¬ 
eration?  If  not,  watch,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions.  As  a  rule 
they  are  never  without  them,  and  generally  succeed  in  keeping  them 
for  years  at  a  time.  A  case  can  be  cited  where  a  lady  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  house  for  sixty-two  years,  and  during  that  space  has  had  only  nine 
cooks.  One  came  once  to  hire  that  had  never  remained  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  anyone  longer  than  three  weeks,  and  here  she  has  lingered  for 
exactly  thirteen  years,  and  has  since  served  in  another  capacity.  The 
secret  of  the  whole  is  an  overwhelming  consideration  for  their  serv¬ 
ants,  their  needs  and  just  deserts. 


CHAPTER  HOUSE  OF  ATLANTA  CHAPTER,  D. 
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THE  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN 
By  Dr.  Lucien  Lamar  Knight 

(Extract  from  an  address  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  Atlanta 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  at  a  Memorial  Fountain,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
High  to  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  located  at  the  intersection  of  Peach¬ 
tree  and  Fifteenth  Streets  during  the  regency  of  Mrs.  Charles  Rice.) 

“Madame  Regent:  It  was  a  beautiful  thought  of  yours,  to  assemble 
us  today  around  this  memorial  fountain,  a  thought  pierced  to  the 
core  with  patriotism.  We  are  glad  to  gather  at  this  shrine — for  such 
it  is — the  gift  to  our  beloved  city,  of  your  former  chapter  regent,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Madison  High.  It  is  a  gift  worthy  of  the  giver;  and  it  worth¬ 
ily  commemorates  the  devotion  of  that  noble  twain  who  founded  your 
chapter — Junia  McKinley  and  Martha  Berrien  Duncan,  names  musical 
from  our  lips  and  fragrant  in  our  memories. 

“Dedicated  to  the  public  service,  this  fountain  is  a  visible  exponent 
of  the  fine  things  for  which  you  stand.  To  all  the  landscape  it  gives 
a  beautifying  touch,  and  like  Tennyson’s  brook,  it  will  ripple  on  for¬ 
ever.  Its  perennial  waters  bespeak  the  glad  outgushings  of  our  grat¬ 
itude;  and  while  it  sings  in  plaintive  measures  of  the  absent  ones 
whose  smiles  we  miss  today,  its  happier  music  tells  of  her  who  is 
with  us  still — still  young. 

“Long  may  she  be  spared  to  make  this  war-torn  world  forget  its 
battles  and  to  cast  upon  us  all  the  lingering  spell  of  an  Indian  sum¬ 
mer.  But,  whether  soon  or  late,  the  memory  which  she  leaves  behind 
her  will  be  a  benediction.  It  will  ever  haunt  this  spot,  to  kindle  its 
refreshing  anthems  and  to  light  the  rainbows  of  its  shining  spray. 
Be  it  in  the  forest  deep  or  on  the  mountain  height,  wherever  we  find 
the  crumpled  shell,  it  murmurs  of  its  distant  home  in  the  ocean;  and 
long  after  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  gone,  this  fountain  will  whisper 
of  the  mother-heart  in  which  its  crystal  drops  were  cradled.  It  will 
set  her  life  to  music,  and,  in  a  thousand  tender  echoes,  it  will  bring 
her  back  again.” 


In  honor  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Organized  in  1891 
by 

Miss  Junia  McKinley — Mrs.  Martha  Berrien  Duncan 
Erected  by 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  High,  Regent 
1915 
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MRS.  JOSEPH  MADISON  HIGH 

Hattie  Wilson  High,  daughter  of  James  M.  Wilson  and  Mary 
Green  Wilson,  was  born  at  “Sandtown,”  her  father’s  home  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  this  city  practically 
her  entire  life  has  been  spent. 

Her  maternal  ancestors  were  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Elys,  Perkins,  Stiles,  Dodges,  Lyndes,  Hills.  Her  paternal 
ancestors  were  representative  families  among  the  Cavaliers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

She  married  Joseph  Madison  High,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  of  Atlanta,  and  a  leading  citizen  of  the  city,  whose 
death  was  felt  as  a  loss  by  the  entire  community. 

Mrs.  High  is  prominent  socially  and  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
patriotic  organizations  of  her  city.  Her  sound  judgment,  her  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding,  her  clear  vision  of  needs  and  possibilities  and 
her  keen  interest  in  vital  problems  make  her  an  invaluable  aid  in 
the  many  worthy  movements  to  which  she  has  lent  her  energies. 

She  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  North  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1899.  Her  gifts  of  Tiffany  windows  and 
organ  chimes  to  this  handsome  church  building  are  merely  instances 
of  her  generous  interest  in  the  work  of  this  church,  to  which  for 
years  a  large  part  of  her  time  and  thought  have  been  devoted. 

She  has  spent  much  time  abroad,  and  several  years  ago,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  daughter,  she  made  the  tour  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  High  has  two  daughters — Mrs.  Toulman  T.  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Dennie  Peteet.  Mrs.  Williams  is  President  of  Atlanta  Woman’s 
Golf  Association  (1923);  her  two  splendid  sons  bear  the  names  of 
Joseph  High  and  Toulman  Taylor  Williams.  Mrs.  Peteet  is  gifted 
in  music  and  ever  interested  in  things  philanthropic.  She  has  one 
little  daughter — 3  years — who  is  the  “mascot”  of  the  Georgia  Society 
Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America.  She  bears  the 
name  of  Dorothy  High  Peteet. 

To  Mrs.  High’s  initiative  is  due  the  organization  of  the  Georgia 
Society  of  Colonial  Daughters,  with  a  charter  membership  of  eighty, 
which  was  later  merged  into  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Col¬ 
onists,  with  Mrs.  High  as  Founder  and  Vice  President  General  of  the 
National  Society. 

She  was  organizer  of  the  Georgia  Society  Founders  and  Patriots 
of  America,  and  was  made  State  President  for  Life  of  this  Society. 
In  1915  she  served  as  Regent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  was  chairman  in  1918  of  the  Atlanta  Circle 
of  Colonial  Dames,  and  is  President  of  the  Georgia  Children’s  Home 
Society  (1923). 

Mrs.  High  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Daughters  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Pilgrims,  Daughters  of  the 
Barons  of  Runnymede,  Order  of  the  Crown  in  America,  and  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Order  of  Oglethorpe. 

Her  interest  in  education  has  been  manifested  by  gifts  of  scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  and  the  Martha  Berry 
School  in  North  Georgia. 

In  a  picturesque  setting  in  her  home  city  is  a  soft  flowing  foun¬ 
tain,  erected  in  honor  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  Its  date  is 
May,  1916 — given  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Madison  High.  This  quiet,  rippling 
fountain  will  ever  be  a  fitting  monument  to  her  who  gave  it.  F,or 
her  life,  like  the  flowing  fountain,  is  a  benediction  to  all  who.  know 
her.  Her  modest  charm,  her  unfailing  sense  of  justice,  and  her 
innate  kindness  of  heart  have  won  for  her  a  high  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  home  making  women. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  D.  GRANT 

From  an  old  miniature  made  one  year  after  her  graduation  from 
the  La  Grange  Female  Institute,  LaGrange,  Ga.,  July  12,  1854,  is 
taken  the  likeness  presented  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  D.  Grant,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  John  Marshall 
Slaton. 

Sallie  Fannie  Reid,  of  West  Point,  Ga.,  only  daughter  of  William 
Reid,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  section  of  the  State,  was  a 
belle  and  beauty  of  ante-bellum  days  and  of  the  Sixties.  She  was  the 
youngest  member  of  her  class,  yet  she  delivered  the  salutatory  on 
graduation  day,  which  was  later  published  in  the  Columbus  Inquirer- 
Sun. 

A  correspondent  of  that  paper,  in  writing  of  the  commencement 
exercises,  says  of  her  address:  “How  to  speak  of  the  modest  grace 
and  womanly  dignity  which  characterized  its  delivery  we  are  truly 
at  a  loss.  The  fair  speaker  seemed  fully  self-possessed,  and  her 
words  fell  upon  the  ear  like  tones  of  sweetest  melody,  filling  the 
heart  of  every  listener  with  sensations  of  the  livest  and  most  pleas¬ 
ant  character.  The  entire  address  was  well  written,  well  delivered, 
and  was  received  with  most  enthusiastic  applause.” 

Following  her  graduation  was  a  year  spent  largely  in  reading 
under  the  direction  of  her  father.  The  works  of  Bulwer,  Scott,  Dick¬ 
ens,  Shakespeare,  Moore,  Byron,  and  Goldsmith,  and  choice  volumes 
of  travels,  combined  to  enrich  her  mind  with  those  stores  of  lettered 
lore  which  proved  such  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  resource  through¬ 
out  her  life.  Then  came  a  visit  to  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities, 
where  she  had  her  portrait  painted  and  enjoyed  a  variety  of  mem¬ 
orable  experiences. 

It  was  not  from  books  alone,  but  from  the  brilliant  and  informing 
conversation  about  her  father’s  hospitable  board  that  Sallie  Fannie 
Reid  received  the  mental  impulse  and  stimulus  that  contributed  to 
make  her  the  highly  intellectual  and  charming  woman  she  became. 
In  her  home  were  entertained  from  time  to  time  such  men  as  Ben¬ 
jamin  H.  Hill,  the  matchless  orator;  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the 
great  Commoner;  John  B.  Gordon,  the  dashing  cavalier  of  Dixie; 
William  Dougherty,  the  wit  of  the  North  Georgia  bar,  and  many 
others  similarly  gifted. 

Her  eager  and  receptive  mind  followed  with  keenest  interest  the 
discussions  in  which  these  gifted  men  engaged  touching  the  momen¬ 
tous  issues  of  that  day,  when  the  country  was  trembling  on  the  brink 
of  war,  and  in  the  later  years  of  her  long  and  eventful  life  it  was  a 
delight  to  her  friends  to  listen  to  her  reminiscences  of  those  mem¬ 
orable  days. 

From  a  scrapbook  of  some  years  ago  I  cull  this  tribute  which  was 
paid  to  her  when  she  was  already  approaching  the  tranquil  eventide 
of  a  well  spent  life:  “In  her  grace  and  charm,  her  adaptability  and 
brilliant  conversation,  she  is  a  shining  example  to  the  women  of  the 
day,  of  knowledge  and  culture  as  conserving  forces  for  beauty  and 
buoyancy. 

“It  is  the  store  of  knowledge  she  acquired  in  youth,  the  careful 
training  she  had,  and  the  preparation  for  her  after  life  that  estab¬ 
lished  the  inner  beauty  and  strength  that  time  cannot  take  from  her 
and  an  esprit  and  glow  which  will  make  her  an  illuminating  presence 
wherever  she  is.” 

Touching  her  personal  experiences  during  the  terrible  struggle  of 
the  War  between  the  States,  Mrs.  Grant  said  in  after  years:  “There 
passed  in  front  of  my  home  for  five  years  the  soldiers  of  both  armies 
on  the  line  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans,  and  I  assisted  my  father 
and  mother  in  entertaining  the  great  men  of  the  Confederacy  and 
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those  who  were  making  history  at  that  time.  *  *  *  It  was  in 

front  of  oirr  house  that  the  last  battle  of  the  war  was  fought,  when 
General  Tyler  was  killed.  It  was  ten  days  after  General  Lee’s  sur¬ 
render,  but  the  news  had  not  then  reached  the  entire  army,  and  this 
last  battle  I  do  not  believe  has  been  recorded  in  history.” 

After  the  War  she  married  Captain  William  D.  Grant,  an  attorney 
by  profession,  who  engaged  extensively  in  planting  at  his  home  in 
Walton  County.  It  was  she  who  first  saw  clearly  her  husband’s 
marked  executive  ability  and  capacity  for  handling  men  and  affairs, 
and  whose  confidence  and  encouragement  impelled  him  to  those  large 
undertakings  which  made  him  the  great  captain  of  industry  he  be¬ 
came. 

When  her  only  daughter,  Sarah  Francis  Grant,  who  bore  her  name 
and  who  inherited  her  charm  and  graciousness  and  mental  gifts, 
married  John  Marshall  Slaton,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Grant’s 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  his  administration  was  beauti¬ 
ful.  Governor  Slaton’s  career  in  office  was  characterized  by  great 
constructive  achievements  which  will  cause  his  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
great  administrations  in  Georgia  history.  His  charming  wife  has 
proved  to  be  a  potential  factor  in  his  popularity  and  success,  lending 
a  charm  and  dignity  to  social  affairs  of  state  that  was  distinctive. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Slaton  in  their  beautiful  home,  “Wingfield,” 
Atlanta,  still  dispense  an  old-time  Southern  hospitality  which  amply 
sustains  the  family  traditions.  There  is  no  more  beloved  woman  in 
Georgia  than  Mrs.  John  Marshall  Slaton.  Mrs.  Grant  passed  away 
in  1921,  having  preserved  until  the  last,  as  was  well  said  of  her,  “A 
certain  vitality  of  spirit,  strength  of  cheer,  and  brilliancy  of  mind 
which  leads  one  to  marvel.” 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  LINCOLN  BARNES. 

Among  the  queenly  daughters  whom  the  State  of  Michigan  has 
given  to  the  world,  a  place  of  distinction  belongs  rightfully  to  the 
gentle,  aristocratic,  attractive,  public  spirited  woman  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Theodore  Wendell  of  New  York  and  Anna 
Marie  Hale  of  Point  Pleasant,  Va.,  and  was  born  at  Macinac  Island, 
Michigan,  the  summer  home  of  her  parents. 

Her  home  was  a  center  of  refined  and  cultured  society,  where  lav¬ 
ish  hospitality  was  dispensed,  Mr.  Wendell  being  prominent  politically 
and  socially. 

Mrs.  Barnes’  quick  sympathy  and  wide  interest  has  already  left  its 
impress  on  all  who  know  her,  as  her  cordiality,  beautifully  combined 
with  grace  and  dignity  of  bearing  make  her  a  favorite  in  all  circles. 
Her  executive  ability  is  tempered  at  all  times  by  the  highest  sense  of 
duty,  fairness  and  impartiality. 

Eva  Wendell  married  first  John  Patterson  MacKinnon  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  second,  George  Moffatt  McMillan  of  Detroit;  third,  Dr. 
William  Lincoln  Barnes  of  Kentucky. 

She  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  Mrs.  Robert  Davis  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Donald  MacKinnon,  Marjorie  McMillan,  George  Moffatt  Mc¬ 
Millan,  Dorothy  Barnes. 

For  generations  her  ancestors  have  been  patriots  who,  besides 
serving  in  State  and  municipal  government,  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  Georgia  Councillor  for  Order  of  the  Crown,  Colonial 
Dames  of  America;  charter  member  and  State  Regent  of  Georgia 
Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists;  charter  member  and 
Treasurer  of  Georgia  Society  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America; 
Life  member  and  Honorary  Life  Regent  of  Stephens  Thompson  Mason 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Michigan,  which  she  organized,  and  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  her  ancestor,  Michigan’s  “boy  Governor”;  Atlanta 
Chapter  D.  A.  R.;  Atlanta  Chapter  U.  D.  C.;  Atlanta  War  Mothers; 
Atlanta  Woman’s  Club;  Georgia  Children’s  Home  Society;  First  Vice 
President  Holland  Society  of  America;  Huguenot  Society  of  South 
Carolina;  St.  Luke’s  Church. 

Mrs.  Barnes’  maternal  grandfather,  Philip  W.  Hale  of  Virginia, 
was  a  major  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

She  is  a  home-loving  wife  and  mother,  and  a  loyal  friend. 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Governor  Samuel  Mat¬ 
thews,  Virginia’s  first  Governor;  Colonel  George  Reade,  Acting  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Burgess,  and  Nicholas  Hale,  Thomas  Beale,  Major  William 
Gooch,  George  Mason,  author  of  “Bill  of  Rights,”  Carter,  Warner, 
Lewis,  Hereford,  Flemming,  Goodwin,  Bronaugh,  Skillern,  Tyler,  Hin¬ 
ton,  Martian,  Tavaener,  Harrison,  Hale,  Wendell,  Payne,  Dale,  Taylor, 
Woodson-Thompson,  Smith-Bernard. 
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MRS.  JAMES  OSGOOD  WYNN. 

Mrs.  James  Osgood  Wynn  (Adelaide  Evans),  who  was  born  in 
Marion,  Ala.,  and  reared  in  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  A.  Evans,  Army  Surgeon,  C.  S.  A.,  and  his  wife,  Josephine 
Wyatt  Evans. 

Her  grandfather,  William  Gilbert  Evans,  planter,  of  whom  General 
Reuben  Davis  wrote  (in  his  Recollections  of  Mississippi  and  Misssis- 
sipians),  “A  kindlier,  nobler  man  I  never  met,”  gave  four  of  his  sons, 
and  furnished  material  assistance  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

William  Newton  Wyatt,  her  maternal  grandfather,  was  likewise 
active  in  the  support  of  the  Confederacy.  He  equipped  a  company 
known  as  the  “Marion  Rifles”  at  his  own  expense,  and  furnished  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  families  of  soldiers  who  were  left  without  support.  His 
only  son  was  severely  wounded  at  the  Siege  of  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  Wynn  is  descended  from  the  Evans  and  Heard  families  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Blassingames  and  Wyatts  of  South  Carolina. 

Her  Colonial  ancestors  were  of  the  Virginia  families  of  Robinson, 
Walker,  Fitzpatrick,  Woodson,  Napier,  Perrin,  Clement,  Booth,  Combs, 
Grigsby,  Foster,  Newton,  Wyatt  and  others. 

Of  the  patriotic  and  historical  societies,  she  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Stone  Mountain  Monumental 
Association  (Charter),  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Char¬ 
ter  member  Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists,  Georgia  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames,  and  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  she  is  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Atlanta  Woman’s  Club,  Nineteenth  Century  History  Class,  and 
Friday  Morning  Reading  Club. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Wynn  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  for  Incurables.  Since  1900  she  has  been  a  member 
of  St.  Marks  Methodist  Church. 

Mrs.  Wynn  has  studied  painting  in  the  best  schools  of  this  country 
and  Europe.  To  local  exhibitions  she  is  an  occasional  contributor, 
with  marked  recognition  of  her  work. 

In  1908  she  held  the  Chairmanship  of  Hand  Crafts  in  the  Atlanta 
Woman’s  Club,  and  directed  an  Interstate  Exhibition  in  the  Club 
rooms. 

Other  offices  of  this  nature  held  by  her  were:  State  Chairman 
Hand  Crafts,  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  for  one  year; 
and  Georgia  Chairman  of  Hand  Crafts  for  the  Appalachian  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Wynn  served  two  years  as  Regent  of  Atlanta  Chapter,  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  has  also  held  the  office  of  First 
Vice  President  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Her  marriage  to  Mr.  James  Osgood  Wynn,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Atlanta,  occurred  in  1900. 

Turning  to  the  Year  Book  for  1921,  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  I  find  this  well  deserved  tribute:  “Mrs.  James  O.  Wynn — Artistic, 
beautiful,  tactful,  admired  by  all.”  And  in  the  section  entitled  “Our 
Garden,”  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Georgia  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists,  this:  “The  exquisite  purple  and  white  iris  is 
for  Adelaide  Evans  Wynne.” 
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MRS.  CHARLES  ALFRED  DAVIS. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Davis  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  Willet,  for  forty  years  professor  of  chemistry  at  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  of  Emily  Sanders  Willet.  Her  ancestors  on  both  her 
mother’s  and  father’s  side  were  among  America’s  first  pioneers.  The 
Willets  landed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1630,  and  the  Sanderses  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  near  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Willet,  her  father,  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and  author  of 
a  work,  “The  Wonders  of  Insect  Life,”  which  was  most  favorably 
received  by  the  reading  public.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Billington  McMarty  Sanders,  the  first  president  of  Mercer  University. 

Emily  Sanders  Willet  spent  the  days  of  her  girlhood  at  Macon,  Ga., 
where  in  1878  she  graduated  with  honors  from  Wesleyan  Female  Col¬ 
lege.  In  1879  she  married  Mr.  Charles  A.  Davis,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Greensboro,  Ga.,  and  now  of  Atlanta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  six  children,  of  whom  three  sons  have 
passed  into  the  Great  Beyond.  Their  three  daughters  are:  Laurie, 
Mrs.  Prince  Webster;  Tochie,  Mrs.  Hudson  Moore,  and  Rosalie,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Mart  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Davis’  interest  in  patriotic,  religious  and  literary  affairs  is 
in  keeping  with  her  lineage  and  her  family  traditions.  Her  father,  Dr. 
Willet,  was  appointed  by  the  Confederate  government  during  the  war 
to  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  A  certain  necessary 
chemical  e’ement  being  exhausted,  he  made  use  of  his  chemical  skill 
and  substituted  another  element  with  excellent  results. 

Two  of  her  maternal  uncles  served  as  officers  in  the  Confederate 
army.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Sanders  family, 
also  the  Fitzhughs,  the  McCarthys,  the  Corbins  and  other  pioneer 
families  of  Virginia. 

Through  the  McCarthys  and  Corbins  Mrs.  Davis  is  descended  from 
the  royal  houses  of  Europe.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown,  the  Colonial  Dames,  the  Daughters  of  Colonial  Ancestry,  the 
Daughters  and  Founders  of  Patriots,  the  Order  of  Oglethorpe,  and 
other  pariotic  organizations. 

She  was  Regent  in  1922  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  made  a  most  enthusiastic  and  effi¬ 
cient  Regent.  During  her  regency  she  presented  to  the  Chapter  thir¬ 
teen  beautiful  flags,  representing  the  thirteen  original  States.  They 
are  arranged  in  a  wheel  effect  around  the  central  chandelier,  making 
a  beautiful  decoration  for  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Davis  has  six  grandchildren:  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Charles 
McDonald  Davis,  chfidren  of  her  oldest  son,  Charles  Willet,  and  Lizzie 
May  Turner.  Three  boys,  Hudson  Moore,  Jr.,  Charles  Davis  Moore 
and  Willet  Moore  are  the  children  of  Tochie  Davis  and  Hudson  Moore. 
Rosalie  Davis,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Davis,  has  one  son, 
Benjamin  Mart  Bailey,  Jr. 
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MRS.  SAMUEL  DEWS  JONES. 

This  noble  woman,  Virginian  by  birth,  Georgian  by  adoption,  true 
hearted  Southerner  always,  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  all  worthy 
and  progressive  movements  among  the  women  of  Atlanta  and  of 
Georgia,  where  she  has  made  her  home  for  many  years. 

Elizabeth  Harrison  was  educated  at  Hollins  College  and  is  a  life 
Vinton,  a  suburb  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Harrison, 
D  .D.,  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lunsford.  Dr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  most  useful  of  the  Baptist  ministers  of  the 
South,  pastor  for  twelve  years  at  Hollins  College,  Hollins,  ya.,  en¬ 
gaged  for  five  years  in  evangelistic  work,  pastor  of  churches  in  Roa¬ 
noke,  Richmond  and  other  cities,  and  leaving  a  record  of  abounding 
achievement  in  evangelization  and  church  building. 

Elizabeth  Harrison  was  educated  at  Hollins  College  and  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

October  19,  1883,  she  married  Samuel  Dews  Jones,  a  graduate  of 
the  Virginia  School  of  Technology  and  of  Richmond  College,  now 
Richmond  University.  Mr.  Jones,  after  a  remarkably  successful 
career  of  ten  years  as  President  of  Virginia  Intermont  Female  Col¬ 
lege  at  Bristol,  Va.,  determined  to  enter  the  business  world,  and  in 
October,  1898,  he  removed  to  Atlanta.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  that  city,  having  been  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  organizer  of  the  Freight  Bureau,  and  leader 
in  civic  and  philanthropic  affairs. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  all  born  in  Virginia. 
Eoline,  born  July  29,  1884,  died  July  5,  1885.  Harrison  Jones,  born 
May  23,  1887,  graduate  of  Atlanta  Boys’  High  School,  University  of 
Georgia,  and  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Married 
Miss  Kathryn  Gordon,  and  has  two  children,  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Gor¬ 
don.  After  practicing  law  for  ten  years,  he  became  vice  president 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Saunders  Jones,  born  June  28,  1889,  graduate  of  Atlanta  Boys 
High  School,  University  of  Georgia,  took  a  course  in  business  admin¬ 
istration,  and  is  now  (1923)  district  manager  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
the  White  Motor  Company.  Volunteering  immediately  on  America’s 
entry  into  the  World  War,  he  served  in  France  as  Captain  of  infantry 
in  the  Eighty-second  Division  and  was  cited  for  gallant  conduct  by 
General  Julian  R.  Lindsay. 

A  sketch  of  Lula  Dean  Jones  DuBose,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones’  only 
daughter,  follows  this  one. 

Bolling  Henry  Jones  II  was  born  March  16,  1897.  Graduated  from 
Boys’  High  School,  University  of  Georgia,  and  a  business  college,  and 
became  vice  president  of  the  Atlanta  Stove  Works.  He  married  Miss 
Dorothy  Hodgson  of  Athens,  Ga.,  and  has  one  child,  Bolling  Jones  III. 
Volunteered  for  service  in  the  World  War,  entered  Navy,  was  an 
Ensign  for  eleven  months  and  for  three  months  was  engaged  in  sub¬ 
marine  duty.  .  . 

Mrs.  Jones  has  been  a  moving  spirit  in  many  forms  of  civic  and 
philanthropic  activity.  She  was  one  of  ten  lady  visitors  appointed  by 
Governor  Joseph  M.  Terrell  of  Georgia  to  attend  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  She  was  Chairman  General  of  the  Woman  s  National 
Golden  Jubilee  of  Foreign  Missions,  held  in  Atlanta  in  October,  1911, 
and  attended  by  more  than  five  thousand  visitors. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  President  for  two  years  of  the  Atlanta  City  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Clubs,  during  which  time  fifty  new  clubs  were  admitted, 
the  first  Clean-up  Day  in  Georgia  was  observed,  the  first  Arbor  Day 
was  celebrated,  and  thirty-six  free  scholarships  were  awarded.  She 
has  been  President  of  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Woman’s  Missionary  Union, 
and  President  of  the  Atlanta  Woman’s  Mission  Workers’  Union,  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  denominations. 
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Other  organizations  the  presidency  of  which  Mrs.  Jones  has  held 
are:  The  Sorosis,  the  Nineteenth  Century  History  Class,  the  Inman 
Park  Students’  Club,  and  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Hospital.  Here  the  first  bed  for  crippled  and  deformed  chil¬ 
dren  known  in  the  South  was  established.  She  was  Regent  of  the 
Atlanta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  during  her  regency  papers  were  re¬ 
corded  in  Washington  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  new  members. 

The  most  historic  scene,  perhaps,  in  which  Mrs.  Jones  has  played 
a  part  was  that  on  September  12,  1920,  when  at  Pershing  Point,  at 
the  Junction  of  Peachtree  and  West  Peachtree  Streets,  Atlanta,  oc¬ 
curred  the  dedication  of  the  handsome  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  cne  hundred  and  forty  from  Fulton  County  who  had 
fallen  in  the  World  War.  This  monument  was  erected  by  the  War 
Mothers’  Service  Star  Legion,  of  which  Mrs.  Jones  is  Life  President. 
She  presided  at  the  dedication  exercises,  and  the  illustrious  French¬ 
man,  Field  Marshal  Foch,  was  an  honored  guest. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  President  of  the  Georgia  Division  of  Service  Star 
Legion  and  Director  on  the  National  Board,  Vice  President  of  the 
Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Association,  Director  in  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association,  Director  of  Andrew  and  Annie  Stewart  Good  Will  Centre, 
member  of  U.  D.  C.,  and  Memorial  Association. 

She  organized  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Atlanta  Conservatory  of 
Music,  is  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Baptist  Woman’s  Missionary 
Union  of  the  Atlanta  Association,  Director  of  the  Georgia  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  member  of  numerous  patriotic  and  religious  organ¬ 
izations. 

During  the  World  War  and  since,  she  has  worked  in  many  drives. 
She  has  done  much  benevolent  work  among  the  Negroes,  has  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  their  meetings,  formed  clubs  among  them,  and  formed 
these  clubs  into  a  City  Federation. 

By  her  unselfish  life  Mrs.  Jones  has  proved  herself  a  friend  to 
humanity,  with  ready  hand  of  he^fulness  wherever  a  need  arises. 
But  perhaps  her  crowning  glory,  after  all,  has  been  her  preeminence 
as  wife  and  mother,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  today  throughout 
the  land,  in  the  strong,  manly  men  and  the  lovely  daughter,  whose 
characters  and  achievements  bear  witness  to  the  molding  power  of  a 
Southern  and  a  Christian  home. 
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MRS.  BEVERLY  MEANS  DUBOSE. 

Lula  Dean  Jones  DuBose,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dews 
Jones,  was  born  September  13,  1892,  at  Glade  Spring,  Va.  She  is 
related  to  the  Harrisons,  Lunsfords,  Prestons,  Pages,  Bollings,  Floods, 
Langhornes,  and  other  eminent  families  of  Virginia.  One  of  her 
ancestors  was  Thomas  West,  Colonial  Governor  of  the  State,  while 
another  ancestral  line  runs  back  to  Pocahontas. 

She  came  with  her  parents  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1898,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Girls’  High  School  of  Atlanta,  and  later  from  Chevy 
Chase  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

She  was  married  on  April  9,  1915,  to  Mr.  Beverly  Means  DuBose. 
Two  lovely  children  have  been  born  to  them:  Beverly,  Jr.,  born  June 
22,  1918,  and  Betty,  born  January  17,  1922.  Mr.  DuBose  belongs  to 
an  old  South  Carolina  family,  was  graduated  at  Sewanee  College, 
Tenn.,  came  to  Atlanta  in  1907,  and  went  with  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  he  became  special  executive  agent. 

Mrs.  DuBose  has  always  been  much  beloved,  always  ready  to  serve 
and  happy  in  the  performance  of  good  deeds.  She  is  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother,  a  real  home  maker,  numbers  her  friends  by  the  hundreds,  and 
is  never  happier  than  when  greeting  friends  in  her  beautiful  home 
with  that  old-time,  gracious  Southern  hospitality  and  that  innate 
charm  which  is  hers  by  right  of  inheritance.  She  has  always  been 
active  in  hospital  work,  and  constantly  seeking  for  opportunities  to 
serve  others. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colonists.  She  also  belongs  to  the  Atlanta  Chapter  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Atlanta  Fine  Arts  Club,  Junior  League, 
Young  Matrons’  Guild,  Childs’  Home  and  Sheltering  Arms.  During 
the  World  War  and  since,  Mrs.  DuBose  has  given  valuable  assistance 
in  drives  made  for  money,  for  members  of  various  organizations  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  DuBose  is  blessed  with  a  sweet  and  winning  disposition,  and 
her  bright  smile  carries  sunshine  wherever  she  goes. 
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MRS.  EDWARD  HERBERT  BARNES 

The  ancestral  lineage  of  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Barnes,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  acquires  romantic  interest  from  its  connection  with  the  sturdy 
Welsh  citizenry  of  Virginia  during  the  early  Colonial  days.  A 
Welsh  family  of  Jones  which  came  from  Wales  to  Virginia  in  1643, 
included  William  App  Jones  and  Richard  App  Jones,  both  of  whom 
played  conspicuous  and  honorable  parts  in  the  Colonial  life  of  that 
day.  These  traced  their  descent  through  a  line  of  Welsh  kings  as 
far  back  as  921  A.  D. 

Other  families  of  illustrious  repute  who  contributed  to  the  rich 
ancestral  heritage  of  Mrs.  Barnes  were  the  Hays,  McKenzie  and 
Fraser  families  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  Bosticks  of 
South  Carolina,  and  others. 

Alline  Bostick  Barnes  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Her  parents 
were  Arthur  Berrien  Bostick  and  Camilla  McKenzie  Bostick.  When 
seven  years  of  age,  she  came  to  Atlanta,  where  she  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  that  city.  She  won  high  honors  during  her  course  in 
the  Girls’  High  School,  being  president  of  the  Mallon  Society,  and 
class  poet  in  the  class  of  1884. 

September  5,  1889,  she  was  married  to  Edward  Herbert  Barnes, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  marriage  ceremony  taking  place  in  St.  Philip’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Atlanta.  They  had  two  sons,  late  Ensign  Douglas 
Barnes,  Assistant  Postmaster  U.  S.  N.  R.  C.  (Air  Service),  who  was 
overseas  for  eighteen  months  during  the  World  War  and  McKenzie 
Dana  Barnes,  who  served  with  the  United  States  Naval  Reserves 
during  the  World  War. 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  variously  gifted  and  has  been  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  many  forms  of  club  work.  As  State  Chairman  of  the  D. 
A.  R.  for  distribution  of  supplies  at  Ft.  McPherson  and  Camp  Gor¬ 
don,  she  rendered  noble  service  during  the  World  War.  She  also 
did  much  war  work  of  a  highly  appreciated  character  in  connection 
with  the  Red  Cross. 

As  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  the  War  Mothers’  Society, 
the  Players’  Club,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
the  Dramatic  League,  she  has  manifested  a  versatility  of  talents  and 
a  superior  quality  of  personality,  which  have  given  her  a  place  of 
distinction  in  the  highest  circles  of  Southern  womanhood. 
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MRS.  BUN  WYLIE. 

Mrs.  Bun  Wylie  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  in  January,  1923,  was  elected 
Regent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  is  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  civic  and  social  affairs  of  that 
City. 

The  ancestral  line  of  Marian  Sibley  Wylie  is  a  long  and  illustrious 
one,  embracing  names  foremost  in  State  and  patriotic  service  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  many  generations.  Her  paternal  ancestors  are  the  Sibleys, 
Billups,  Garnets,  Armsteads,  Chandlers  and  Lillys. 

She  has  in  her  possession  the  original  grant  to  land  given  to  Sir 
Armistead  Lilly  in  Colonial  times  and  still  known  as  Lilly’s  Neck,  Va. 
Captain  Richard  Billups,  another  of  her  ancestors,  led  the  Gloucester 
Militia  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Her  maternal  ancestors  are  the  Andersons,  Woodsons,  Napiers, 
Booths,  Mims  and  Royals.  In  the  families  making  up  her  ancestral 
lines  are  five  coats  of  arms,  testifying  to  descent  from  that  number  of 
titled  old  world  families. 

Marian  Sibley,  the  only  daughter  of  Major  Robert  Emmett  Sibley 
and  Mrs.  Eliza  Amminette  Sibley,  was  born  at  the  old  Virginia  home¬ 
stead,  “Mt.  Airy,”  overlooking  the  historic  James  River.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Bun  Wylie,  president  of  the  Wylie  Land  Company,  of  Atlanta, 
and  a  member  of  a  prominent  pioneer  Atlanta  family. 

Mrs.  Wylie’s  many  admirable  qualities  have  given  her  an  estab¬ 
lished  and  envaible  position  in  the  most  cultured  circles  of  her  city. 
Previous  to  becoming  Regent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  she 
served  during  1922  as  Vice  Regent. 

She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Daugh¬ 
ters  and  State  Secretary  of  the  Daughters  of  American  Colonists. 
She  is  First  Vice  President  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  After  serving  as  Recording  Secretary  and  Chairman  of 
Civics  in  the  Atlanta  Woman’s  Club,  she  is  now  (1923)  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wylie’s  patriotic  spirit  was  manifested  in  a  most  unequivocal 
manner  during  the  World  War.  She  was  Chairman  of  War  Relief 
from  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  Chairman  of  Hospital  Work 
at  Camp  Gordon  from  1917  to  1920,  having  three  wards  of  sixty  men 
each  under  her  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  directing  the  work  of 
the  “Y”  house.  She  received  a  medal  from  the  Red  Cross  for  2400 
hours  of  service. 

She  is  an  active  worker  in  her  church,  the  First  Baptist,  where  she 
has  demonstrated  her  capacity  for  magnetic  leadership  in  teaching  the 
largest  class  of  young  men  in  the  city.  She  has  also  served  her  church 
as  First  Vice  President  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  and  President  of 
the  Young  Woman’s  Society. 


MRS.  FRANCES  BROWN  CHASE 
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MRS.  FRANCES  BROWN  CHASE. 

The  individuality  of  some  people  finds  expression  in  all  their 
achievements.  This  is  essentially  true  of  Mrs.  Frances  Brown  Chase 
of  Atlanta,  who  in  all  her  undertakings  brings  to  bear  rare  judgment, 
discriminating  tact  and  generous  enthusiasm. 

The  fine  qualities  possessed  by  Mrs.  Chase  enable  her  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  splendid  fashion,  whether  in  home  affairs,  church  work  or 
club  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  she  does  not  seek  office  but  prefers  that 
others  have  the  honors,  and  it  is  remarked  that  this  accounts  in  some 
degree  for  her  varied  achievements. 

Descended  from  aristocratic  Southern  ancestors  whose  patriotism 
aided  in  freeing  the  American  Colonists,  she  combines  the  sterling 
qualities  of  her  father  and  the  magnetic  gentleness  of  her  mother. 

To  her,  home  is  the  throne  and  her  hands  and  heart  toil  for  those 
she  loves,  with  her  bright  mind  and  intellect  as  the  directing  forces. 

She  is  past  master  in  the  culinary  art  and  her  hospitality  is  known 
for  its  uniqueness  and  cordiality. 

Her  brother’s  plantation,  known  for  thirty  years  as  New  Canaan, 
had  her  guiding  hand  at  its  helm  in  decorative  features  and  in  man¬ 
aging  the  famous  “Chicken  Feather  Hospitalities,”  so  aptly  named 
by  Mrs.  Chase. 

Mother  love  has  helped  in  the  moulding  of  this  fine  character,  as 
her  children  have  ever  had  her  thoughts  and  love  given  them.  The 
dainty  handwork  worn  by  them  bespoke  her  artistic  nature. 

Completing  her  education  at  one  of  the  best  finishing  schools,  she 
has  held  through  all  the  years  the  admiration  of  her  schoolmates  for 
her  unselfish  nature,  integrity,  loyalty  and  original  repartee  and  has 
become  recognized  as  a  French  linguist. 

Patriotic  and  civic  organizations  have  ever  appealed  to  her  as 
devoted  substantial  expressions  and  for  many  years  affiliating  with 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  President  General  D.  A.  R.,  has  done 
telling  work  of  this  nature. 

During  the  World  War  she  protested  the  burial  in  our  National 
Cemeteries  of  enemies  and  the  action  was  recognized  and  favorably 
acted  upon  by  Congress  through  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  was  indebted  to  Mrs.  Chase  for 
having  transmitted  to  him  his  Georgia  lineage  of  his  mother— the 
Bulloch  line — which  he  considered  one  of  his  most  valuable  posses¬ 
sions. 

Her  crowning  work  has  been  that  in  Baptist  denominational  work, 
inspiring  the  women  to  fresh  and  noble  endeavor  and  endearing  her¬ 
self  to  them  the  more. 


MRS.  GEORGE  M.  HOPE 
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MRS.  GEORGE  MELVILLE  HOPE. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Hope  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  nee  Kate  Welden  White,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Calvin  White  and  Laura  Elizabeth  Farrar 
White.  On  both  sides  of  her  ancestral  line,  this  noble  Georgia  woman 
is  descended  from  the  earliest  colonists  of  America,  the  best  strains 
of  both  Puritan  and  Cavalier  being  blended  in  her  lineage. 

On  the  maternal  side  she  is  descended  from  Colonel  William  Far¬ 
rar,  an  English  barrister,  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1618  on  the  ship 
Neptune.  He  was  a  member  of  the  original  Virginia  Company,  and 
a  man  of  prominence  in  the  Colony.  He  received  as  a  grant  from  the 
British  Government  an  island  in  the  James  River,  embracing  2000 
acres  of  land,  still  known  as  Farrar’s  Island. 

His  son,  another  William  Farrar,  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  from  1659  to  1661  and  from  1675  to  1676.  Thomas 
Farrar  (1726-1810)  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  father,  Major  William  Farrar,  married  Judith  Jefferson, 
an  aunt  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

On  the  paternal  side,  Mrs.  Hope  is  descended  from  Elder  John 
White,  who  came  to  Boston  on  the  ship  Lion  in  1632  and  settled  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  first  seven  Selectmen  chosen  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  town.  His  home  adjoined  those  of  Governor  Wylly  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hopkins.  The  famous  Charter  Oak  stood  on  Governor  Wylly’s 
lot.  John  White  was  a  representative  in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture,  1664-69. 

Mrs.  Hope’s  grandfather,  Luther  White,  fought  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  and  received  a  badge  of  merit.  He  was  for  a  time  private 
secretary  to  General  George  Washington. 

On  April  22,  1879,  Kate  Weldon  White  married  George  M.  Hope, 
a  prominent  business  man  of  Atlanta  and  leader  in  municipal  affairs. 

Mrs.  Hope  belongs  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  United  Daughters  of  1812  and  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Oglethorpe 
University.  She  is  a  Charter  Member  of  the  National  Society  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Patriots  and  Founders  of  America  and  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  American  Colonists. 

She  has  been  Vice  Regent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  was  treasurer  three  times,  auditor,  and  for 
three  years  chairman  of  the  executive  board. 

The  following  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope: 
John  White  Hope,  born  July  3,  1881,  died  at  three  weeks  old;  Laurie 
Bell  Hope,  born  June  15,  1884,  married  Paul  H.  Dobbins,  October  9, 
1902;  died  August  6,  1915;  Pauline  Hope,  born  July  19,  1886,  married 
Christopher  B.  Irby  January  10,  1910;  George  Melville  Hope,  Jr.,  born 
January  6,  1891,  married  Mert  Hancock,  April  10,  1914,  was  in  Motor 
Transport  Corps  Unit  305,  M.  R.  S.,  Camp  Jesup,  went  in  as  lieuten¬ 
ant,  discharged  as  captain;  Welborn  Hope,  born  March  16,  1894,  lieu¬ 
tenant  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  Coast  Artillery  in  World  War,  then 
Aviation  Service  in  France. 
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MRS.  HOWARD  H.  McCALL 

Mrs.  Howard  H.  McCall,  nee  Ettie  Augusta  Tidwell,  was  born  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  daughter  of  Major  Reuben  Westmoreland  Tidwell, 
who  was  a  major  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Augusta  Judson,  who  gave  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause  as  a  young  member  of  the  ‘‘Atlanta  Amateurs/’  a 
musical  organization  formed  to  help  the  Confederate  soldiers. 

Mrs.  McCall  traces  her  ancestry  through  the  Tidwell,  DeGraf- 
fenreid,  and  Stewart  families  of  South  Carolina,  the  Westmorelands 
of  Virginia,  the  Judsons  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Hale,  Emery  and 
Coffin  families  of  Massachusetts. 

She  was  married  in  1894  to  Howard  H.  McCall,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
now  a  leading  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  a  son  of  Rev.  Moses  McCall, 
of  Screven  County,  a  chaplain  and  captain  of  the  5th  Georgia  Cavalry, 
Confederate  Army,  and  his  wife,  Janie  Warren  Daniell. 

They  have  one  son,  Captain  Howard  H.  McCall,  Jr.,  who  graduated 
with  high  honors  from  the  University  of  Georgia,  1917.  In  the  World 
War  he  was  made  a  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  went  to 
France  in  1918  as  Captain  Co.  D,  327th  regiment,  82nd  Division. 
Was  in  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne  offensive,  captured  at  Cornay  and 
when  released  was  made  Captain  of  Co.  C,  and  returned  home  as 
acting  major  of  his  regiment. 

The  charm  and  graciousness  of  manner  that  ever  distinguished 
Mrs.  McCall  and  made  her  a  social  favorite  during  her  young  lady¬ 
hood  has  won  for  her  the  love  and  cordial  esteem  of  young  and  old 
of  her  acquaintance  throughout  the  State.  She  has  held  a  number 
of  public  offices,  which  she  has  filled  with  dignity  and  efficiency.  She 
is  vice-president  from  Georgia  of  the  National  Society  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  She  is  on  the  State  Executive  Board  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  and  in  1917  served  as  State  Regent  D.  A.  R.  She  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  National  Officers’  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
composed  of  national  officers  of  the  D.  A.  R.  For  fourteen  years 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Georgia  Division 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  was  also  State  Regis¬ 
trar  and  State  Chairman. 

During  the  World  War  she  was  chairman  of  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  committees  in  connection  with  Liberty  Loan  drives.  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  forms  of  war  work,  in  all  of  which  she  ren¬ 
dered  notable  service.  As  chairman  of  Child  Welfare  for  Georgia, 
appointed  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  department 
of  labor,  she  gave  her  services  in  the  execution  of  the  Children’s  year 
program  as  one  of  the  two  one-dollar-a-year  women  in  Georgia  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War.  In  1922  she  was  appointed  by  the  governor  as 
trustee  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  Women,  at  Athens,  Ga. 
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MRS.  GEORGE  LEWIS  PRATT. 

Mrs.  George  Lewis  Pratt  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  nee  Margaret  Polk 
Logan,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  George  William  Logan, 
C.  S.  A.,  and  Marie  Telside  Soniat  de  Fossat. 

Colonel  George  William  Logan  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  a  native 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the  war 
between  the  States,  and  participated  in  the  defense  of  the  forts  on  the 
Mississippi  below  New  Orleans  against  the  Northern  fleet  under  Far- 
ragut.  When  New  Orleans  was  possessed  by  the  invaders,  Colonel 
Logan,  refusing  to  surrender,  made  his  way  through  the  swamps  of 
Louisiana,  reaching  Virginia  in  time  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  General 
Magruder  during  the  seven  days’  fighting  around  Richmond.  Later 
he  commanded  the  Second  Louisiana  Battalion  of  Heavy  Artillery  in 
defending  Ouachita  River  at  Fort  Beauregard.  Here  his  gallant  con¬ 
duct  drew  forth  the  highest  commendation  from  Lieutenant  General 
Taylor. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Logan  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
addressed  himself  with  indomitable  energy  to  the  task  of  repairing 
his  shattered  fortunes.  Four  of  his  brothers  participated  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  this  war,  one  of  them  giving  his  life  for  the  cause. 

On  the  paternal  side  Mrs.  Pratt  was  descended  from  old  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  lineage.  The  Logans,  Barons  of  Restalrig,  Scot¬ 
land,  appear  in  Scottish  history  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Lion.  One  of  the  family  married  a  daughter 
of  Robert  II,  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  who  reigned  from  1370  to  1390. 
In  A.  D.  1400,  Sir  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Scotland,  defeated  an  English  fleet  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Lord  John  Somerville. 

The  first  American  representative  of  the  family,  Colonel  George 
Logan,  after  commanding  a  regiment  in  King  William’s  Wars  in 
Europe,  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1690.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  Colonial  affairs  of  South  Carolina  and  commanded  a  troop  of 
horse  when  the  Spaniards  and  French  attacked  Charleston  in  1706. 
The  Logan  family  of  South  Carolina  is  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  de  Saussures,  d’Oyleys  (Huguenots),  Yonges,  Parkers,  Lawrences. 
Gentts,  Glens,  Blakenays,  Conways,  Hugers,  Chalmers,  Newells,  and 
other  representative  families  of  South  Carolina. 

On  the  maternal  side  Mrs.  Pratt  was  descended  from  Louisiana 
French  Colonial  families.  Guy  de  Soniat,  Chevalier  du  Fossat  (1727- 
1794),  after  serving  his  country  and  king  in  France  and  Belgium, 
arrived  in  Louisiana  in  1751,  as  an  officer  of  the  French  army,  sent 
there  at  the  behest  of  de  Bienville,  Governor  of  the  Colony.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  territory  now  compris¬ 
ing  the  States  of  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

He  married  Claudine  Francoise  de  Dreux,  daughter  of  Mathurin 
de  Dreux,  who  was  with  Bienville  when  New  Orleans  was  founded  in 
1718.  The  name  of  de  Soniat  figures  in  French  history  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  at  which  epoch  the  head  of  this  family  was  a  duke.  One 
representative  of  the  family,  Guillaume  de  Soniat,  Grand  Master  of 
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the  Knights  Templars,  lost  his  life  in  battle  with  the  Saracens  at 
Massouri  in  1270,  while  leading  the  advance  army  of  St.  Louis,  King 
of  France,  in  the  seventh  crusade. 

The  Dreux  family  springs  from  the  royal  blood  of  France.  The 
first  Comte  de  Dreux  was  the  fourth  son  of  Louis  the  Sixth,  who 
reigned  in  the  eleventh  century.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Pratt 
unites  in  herself  the  royal  blood  both  of  France  and  Scotland. 

Colonel  Charles  de  Dreux,  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  rising  young 
citizen  of  Louisiana,  was  the  first  Confederate  officer  to  be  killed  in 
the  war,  his  death  occurring  in  Virginia,  in  1861.  Mrs.  Pratt’s  mater¬ 
nal  uncles  served  in  the  Confederacy  to  the  end,  preserving  the  best 
traditions  of  their  illustrious  ancestors. 

Martin  Duralde,  another  of  Mrs.  Pratt’s  maternal  ancestors,  was 
Governor  of  the  Post  of  Opelousas,  comprising  a  large  part  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  during  the  Colonial  period.  Mrs.  Pratt  is  also  connected  through 
her  mother  with  the  de  Boisblanc,  Duralde,  de  Breux,  Dugue  de  Livau- 
dale,  Claiborne,  de  la  Vergne,  and  other  prominent  families  of  Louis¬ 
iana. 

Margaret  Polk  Logan  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  May  2,  1877,  and 
was  married  May  24,  1899,  to  George  Lewis  Pratt  of  Atlanta,  the 
officiating  minister  being  her  great-uncle,  the  Rev.  Newell  Logan. 
Her  untimely  and  lamented  death  occurred  May  12,  1922. 

Mrs.  Pratt  took  an  active  and  influential  part  in  the  various  his¬ 
torical  and  benevolent  societies  of  Atlanta.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Dames,  the  Colonial  Daughters,  the  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  serving  as 
Regent  of  the  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter  1921-1922)  of  the  last 
named  organization.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Colo¬ 
nials,  one  of  the  most  exclusive  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

Besides  these  historical  and  patriotic  bodies,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Oglethorpe  University  and  of  other  civic  and 
social  organizations,  in  all  of  which  she  rendered  notable  service. 

In  fact,  her  gracious  and  winsome  personality  made  its  power  felt 
in  myriad  forms  of  helpful  activities,  and  her  unselfish  ministrations 
extended  to  every  walk  of  life  and  every  form  of  human  need.  One 
of  the  crowning  ministries  of  her  useful  life  was  an  occasion  on  which 
her  timely  assistance  saved  the  life  of  a  woman  in  the  last  stages  of  a 
dreadful  disease. 

Her  beautiful  character  shone  at  its  brightest  in  her  home,  where 
as  a  gracious  and  charming  hostess,  a  devoted  mother  and  a  loyal 
friend,  she  manifested  those  qualities  which  have  always  marked  the 
gentlewoman  of  the  South.  She  left  to  perpetuate  her  memory  two 
beautiful  daughters,  Margaret  Pratt  and  Telside  Pratt,  one  son,  Logan 
Pratt,  two  brothers,  Mr.  E.  S.  Logan  and  Mr.  George  William  Logan, 
and  four  sisters,  Misses  Anna,  Telside  and  Lily  Logan,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
Jiam  C.  Carruth,  wife  of  Judge  W.  C.  Carruth. 


MRS.  SUSAN  SMITH  YOUNG  DE  LA  LANDE  DE  FERRIERE 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  RUSSELL  HOYT 

The  birthplace  of  Louise  de  La  Lande  de  Ferriere  was  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va.  Her  father  was  Charles  de  Lisle  de  Lande  de  Ferriere  and 
her  mother  Susan  Smith  Young. 

Her  father  was  a  descendant  of  Louis  William  de  Ferriere,  who 
was  sent  to  Louisiana  on  a  special  mission  by  Louis  XVI  of  France. 
A  near  relative,  Manuel  Guyoso,  the  last  colonial  governor  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  has  given  his  name  to  the  Hotel  Guyoso  in  Memphis,  where  his 
coat  of  arms  is  emblazoned. 

On  the  maternal  side  Mrs.  Hoyt  is  descended  from  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  Colonial  families.  Romantic  interest  attaches  to  the 
history  of  an  early  ancestor,  John  Vivian,  who  was  sent  to  Virginia 
by  Charles  II  to  inquire  into  the  facts  regarding  the  quarrel  between 
Governor  Berkeley  and  Nathaniel  Bacon.  His  inquiries  led  him  to 
sympathize  keenly  with  Bacon,  and  this  sympathy  was  shared  by 
Diana  Cummings,  a  niece  of  Governor  Berkeley. 

John  Vivian  and  Diana  Cummings  were  married  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter  Diana,  married  a  Minor  and  became  the  mother  of  John  Minor, 
who  married  Sarah  Carr.  Their  son,  Vivian  Minor,  was  the  ancestor 
of  Mrs.  Hoyt.  One  representative  of  the  Vivian  family,  Gen.  Vivian 
of  England,  attained  distinction  in  the  Venezuelan  war.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Commodore  Maury  was  another  descendant  of  John  and  Diana 
Vivian. 

The  American  founder  of  the  Carr  family  was  Major  Thomas 
Carr,  who  came  from  England  to  Virginia  in  1700  and  died  in  1737, 
in  Caroline  County,  Va.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bur¬ 
gesses  and  held  other  offices.  Other  members  of  the  Carr  family 
bore  a  distinguished  part  in  early  Virginia  history. 

Mrs.  Hoyt’s  great  grandfather,  Stapleton  Crutchfield,  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  his  grandson, 
Oscar  Minor  Crutchfield,  was  speaker  of  the  house  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  Another  eminent  family  in  her  ancestral  line  were 
the  Terrells,  tracing  their  history  from  the  time  of  Henry  II,  and  who 
have  been  represented  in  American  annals  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

Louise  de  LaLande  de  Ferriere  was  married  May  30,  1914,  at 
Indian  Springs,  Ga.,  to  William  Russell  Hoyt  of  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  is  a  Colonial  Dame,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists.  Her  patriotic  spirit  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  active  membership  in  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  highest  qualities  of 
her  gracious  personality  are  manifested,  however,  in  her  home  and 
among  her  chosen  friends.  Of  gentle  lineage  and  patrician  breeding, 
simple  and  home  loving,  she  wears  with  queenly  dignity  the  mantle 
of  Southern  womanhood. 
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MRS.  SAMUEL  CLIFTON  ORR 

Victoria  (Eugenia)  Hockenhull  Orr,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and 
Mary  Hutchins  Hockenhull  and  wife  of  Samuel  Clifton  Orr,  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  distinguished  families  of  the  Jeffersons  and  the 
Farrars  of  Virginia  and  the  Hockenhulls  of  Cheshire,  England. 

Her  father  was  born  at  Stockport,  England,  and  here  he  attended 
the  first  and  most  famous  Sunday  School  in  the  world. 

He  volunteered  early  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  and  as  a 
surgeon  in  Phillips’  Legion  gave  four  years  of  faithful  and  untiring 
service  to  the  Confederacy.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  endeared 
himself  to  hundreds  of  people  all  over  Georgia,  for  he  was  a  physi¬ 
cian  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

His  father,  John  Hockenhull,  was  a  major  in  Tige  Anderson’s 
Brigade.  His  lineage  dates  back  to  the  year  1650  to  the  English 
house  of  Hockenhull,  his  distinguished  ancestors  having  taken  part 
in  early  British  diplomatic  affairs.  The  halls  of  the  Hockenhulls  of 
Cheshire  have  for  centuries  overlooked  the  ancient  Roman  roadway  to 
London.  The  crest  bore  the  same  wolf’s  head  as  that  of  Hugh  Lupus, 
nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Mrs.  Orr’s  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Hutchins  Hockenhull,  was  one  of 
the  real  heroines  of  the  War  between  the  States.  While  her  husband, 
Dr.  Hockenhull,  was  battling  for  the  Confederacy  as  a  surgeon,  she 
was  living  with  her  small  children,  shielding  the  home,  bearing  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  war.  Throughout  all  the  years  of  her 
life,  she  educated  her  eight  children  to  honor  the  ideals  of  the  Old 
South.  She  was  indeed  a  sweet,  tender,  loyal,  gentle  woman,  mother 
and  wife. 

From  her  mother  Mrs.  Orr  is  descended  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  Farrar,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Besides  being  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  Army,  Colonel  Farrar  is  mentioned  as  having  aided 
in  severe  combats  with  Indians  in  North  Carolina  which  were  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  British.  The  roster  of  the  army  which  General  George 
Washington  made  directly  after  the  war  shows  services  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Farrar. 

Mrs.  Orr  is  thus  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Farrars  who  aided 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  family  in  colonizing  Virginia,  and  in 
steering  her  through  her  early  struggles  and  who  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  New  World. 

It  was  Mrs.  Orr’s  ancestor,  William  Farrar,  who  owned  Farrar’s 
Island  in  the  James  River  and  married  Judith  Jefferson,  aunt  of  the 
President.  Her  ancestor,  William  Farrar,  came  over  from  London  in 
the  ship  Neptune  in  1618  and  founded  the  family  on  this  side. 

Mrs.  Orr  was  married  in  September,  1893,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Clifton 
Orr,  of  Atlanta,  whose  father,  the  late  Samuel  Alexander  Orr  of  New 
York,  was  descended  from  Sir  and  Lady  Clifton  of  Clifton  Lodge, 
Bandon,  Ireland,  and  Major  William  Clifton,  who  was  with  the  British 
Army  and  won  distinction  in  India. 

She  has  one  son,  John  Clifton  Orr,  who  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
Motors  Transport  Division  gave  two  years  of  service  in  the  World 
War,  and  whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  honor  hanging  in  Atlanta 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Atlanta,  and  three  daughters,  Miriam  (Mrs.  Evan 
Lee  McNaughton),  Dorothy  Virginia  (Mrs.  Forrest  M.  Barfield),  and 
Mary  Evelyn  Orr. 

Mrs.  Orr  is  a  member  of  the  War  Mothers,  the  Women’s  Club, 
the  Woman’s  Board  of  Oglethorpe  University,  a  member  of  the  New 
Era  Study  Club,  of  which  she  is  Vice  President  and  former  Publicity 
Chairman  and  Secretary.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  served  on  many 
committees  and  rendered  faithful  and  untiring  service.  During  the 
World  War  she  took  an  active  part  in  all  forms  of  patriotic  work. 
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MRS.  JAMES  CLAY  GENTRY 

Lelia  Thornton  Gentry  is  the  daughter  of  Captain  Jackson  La¬ 
fayette  Thornton,  of  Greene  County,  Virginia,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Lindsay  Mansfield,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Allen  Mans¬ 
field,  a  prominent  Baptist  minister  of  Barboursville,  Va. 

The  Thornton  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Virginia,  the  name  of 
its  first  immigrant  representative,  William  Thornton,  being  found 
in  early  Colonial  records  as  early  as  1646.  In  1715  a  later  represent¬ 
ative  of  this  family,  Anthony  Thornton,  founded  “Ormsby,”  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  estates  in  Virginia,  antedating  the  creation  of  Car¬ 
oline  County,  in  which  it  is  situated.  Through  marriage  between 
the  Thorntons  and  Washingtons,  Mrs.  Gentry  is  descended  from  the 
family  of  George  Washington. 

She  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  Va.,  and 
through  him  from  Alfred  the  Great.  She  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
John  Mansfield,  Governor  of  the  Virginia  Colony  in  1614,  and  through 
Christopher  Clark,  “first  merchant  of  Louisa,”  and  his  wife,  Penelope 
Bolling,  she  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Pocahontas.  Thus  she  is  eli¬ 
gible  to  membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Crown,  the  Order  of  De¬ 
scendants  of  Colonial  Governors,  prior  to  1750,  Colonial  Dames  and 
the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Lelia  Thornton  was  born  and  reared  on  the  estate  known  as 
“Thornton/’  in  Greene  County,  another  ancestral  domain,  being  a 
land  grant  from  the  British  crown  to  Anthony  Thornton.  She  was 
an  only  daughter,  having  five  brothers,  three  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Amid  these  propitious  circumstances  she  imbibed  in  early  years 
those  fine  ideals  of  character  and  that  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which 
have  made  her  life  one  of  such  remarkable  usefulness  and  power. 

August  26,  1882,  she  married  James  Clay  Gentry,  of  Gordonsville, 
Va.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gentry  were  descendants  of  the  famous 
Mansfield  family  of  Scotland  and  England,  which  has  given  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  nation  some  of  its  worthiest  representatives.  Mr.  Gen¬ 
try,  after  being  for  twenty  years  connected  with  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
road  in  a  highly  responsible  capacity,  located  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in 
1902,  as  treasurer  of  one  of  the  greatest  corporations  of  the  South, 
and  here  they  have  since  made  their  home. 

Here,  as  in  her  former  places  of  residence  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  Mrs.  Gentry  was  prominent  in  church,  social 
and  patriotic  activities  and  was  widely  known  and  highly  honored. 

Perhaps  the  work  with  which  she  has  been  identified  in  the  most 
characteristic  way  since  coming  to  Atlanta  has  been  that  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Children’s  Home,  of  which  her  husband  is  now 
(1923)  president  and  she  is  general  chairman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gentry 
have  bestowed  upon  this  work  much  time  and  thought  and  have  given 
to  it  most  generously  of  their  own  private  means. 

In  March,  1920,  they  moved  to  the  Home  and  spent  six  months 
there,  in  order  to  supervise  necessary  repairs  and  put  the  property 
in  order.  Many  difficulties  were  confronted  and  overcome,  valuable 
improvements  successfully  carried  through,  and  at  the  cost  of  great 
personal  sacrifices  a  work  was  accomplished  which  will  tell  for  good 
throughout  the  generations  to  come. 

Very  beautifully  was  it  said  of  this  good  man  and  woman  by  one 
of  the  staunchest  friends  of  this  institution:  “The  greatest  service 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gentry  have  rendered  the  Home  has  been  in  furnishing 
the  children  with  living  models  of  gracious  Christians,  pouring  out 
their  riches  of  generosity,  kindness,  and  loving  helpfulness  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.” 

Yet  another  religious  and  humanitarian  work  with  which  Mrs. 
Gentry  has  linked  her  name  in  enduring  remembrance  has  been  the 
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“Log  Cabin  Community  Sunday  School,”  located  near  her  summer 
home  on  the  Marietta  road  some  miles  above  Atlanta.  She  began 
this  work  some  years  ago  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  as  a  memorial  to 
her  son  who  had  recently  died,  in  an  effort  to  minister  to  the  religious 
needs  of  the  children  in  the  surrounding  community.  From  a  small 
beginning,  the  school  grew  to  a  membership  of  two  hundred,  and  a 
spacious  auditorium  has  been  added  to  the  log  cabin  which  originally 
housed  the  little  band  of  students. 

Mrs.  Gentry  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Guilford  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Her  father  had 
served  in  the  Greene  County  Militia,  and  was  captain  of  his  company 
in  the  First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  155th  Regiment  Virginia 
Militia.  After  being  excused  from  field  service  on  account  of  ill 
health,  following  the  Battle  of  Manassas,  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Lee  to 
drill  recruits. 

Mrs.  Gentry  is  a  member  of  the  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  several  of  her  ancestors  hav¬ 
ing  served  with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gentry  have  had  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom 
died  April  16,  1912,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  eldest,  S.  Percy 
Gentry,  married  Louise  Randolph  Norman,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Dr.  Jabez  Campbell,  the  founder  of  Morristown  University,  N.  J. 


THE  LOG  CABIN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  1912,  a  gathering  of 
representative  citizens  met  at  the  old  log  cabin  which  stood  by  the 
Marietta  road  on  the  grounds  surrounding  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  C.  Gentry,  and  there,  under  the  spreading  oaks  which  afforded 
a  shield  from  the  brilliant  rays  of  a  glorious  sunlight,  organized  the 
“Log  Cabin  Community  Sunday  School.” 

The  work  prospered  from  that  day  forward.  During  the  first  year 
the  property  was  purchased,  the  building  remodeled  and  enlarged  and 
equipped,  a  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  and  a  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
was  organized.  Later  a  spacious  auditorium  was  added,  the  rustic 
effect  being  adhered  to  in  every  particular. 

This  work  in  its  beginning  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  James 
P’enton  Gentry,  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gentry,  whose  death 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  April,  1912. 


MRS.  WARREN  I).  WHITE 
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MRS.  WARREN  DAVIS  WHITE. 

Mrs.  Warren  Davis  White  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  nee  Druewillie  Smith, 
was  born  in  Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Parks 
Smith  and  Mary  Louise  Norman  Smith.  On  both  sides  of  the  family 
line  she  came  of  sterling  ancestry. 

Her  father  enlisted  in  Longstreet’s  Division  of  the  Confederate 
army  when  a  boy  of  sixteen  and  manifested  remarkable  heroism  as  a 
soldier.  He  later  became  one  of  the  most  beloved  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  piety  and 
strength  of  character. 

Two  of  her  uncles,  Patton  Smith  and  Thomas  Wesley  Smith,  gave 
their  lives  for  the  Confederate  cause,  as  did  her  grandfather,  Harman 
J.  Norman.  In  fact,  Mrs.  White’s  ancestors  from  Revolutionary  times 
were  devoted  patriots,  and  she  inherited  a  passionate  devotion  to 
American  history  and  ideals. 

April  30,  1889,  she  married  Warren  Davis  White,  one  of  Atlanta’s 
honored  citizens,  who  has  served  his  city  as  police  commissioner, 
councilman  and  alderman,  all  of  these  positions  coming  to  him  un¬ 
sought.  Their  children  are:  Dan  F.  Glasgow,  Lewis  Henley  White, 
who  served  in  the  World  War,  and  Norman  White. 

Mrs.  White’s  steadfastness  of  character  manifests  itself  in  the  fact 
that  she  has  lived  continuously  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  Atlanta 
to  which  she  came  as  a  bride,  has  been  a  member  for  thirty  years  of 
the  same  church  and  the  same  missionary  society,  belonged  to  the 
same  club  for  over  twenty  years,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Association. 

She  was  Historian  of  the  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
from  1918  to  1920,  Regent  in  1921,  and  is  now  (1923)  again  Historian. 
Of  all  her  work,  that  in  which  she  has  found  the  greatest  pride  and 
joy  has  been  the  compilation  of  the  war  service  records  of  the  sons  of 
members  of  the  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter.  During  her  Regency  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  of  the  beautiful  Habersham  Hall,  a  memorial 
built  by  the  Chapter  in  honor  of  American  Patriots  of  All  Wars.  Mrs. 
White  presided  at  this  historic  ceremony,  which  took  place  January  14, 
1922. 

While  she  was  Historian  of  the  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter  the  site 
of  the  Indian  mound  at  the  Chattahoochee  River  was  located  and  given 
to  the  Chapter  by  the  Seaboard  Railroad.  Also  a  former  camping  site 
of  the  horse  traders  of  former  days  and  the  facts  establishing  one  of 
the  old  roads  near  Decatur  were  definitely  determined. 

To  her  belongs  the  honor  of  promoting  the  sentiment  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  historic  engine,  Texas,  the  first  correspondence  on  this 
subject  having  taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inman  Park  Stu¬ 
dents’  Club,  of  which  she  is  ex-president. 

She  is  now  (1923)  registrar  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Uncle 
Remus  Memorial  Association,  president  of  the  North  Side  Embroidery 
Club,  and  president  of  the  Inman  Park  Domino  Club.  Mrs.  White  has 
served  all  these  organizations  with  fidelity,  enthusiasm  and  marked 
executive  ability. 
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MRS.  IRVING  SUMMERFIELD  THOMAS 

Lucile  King  Thomas,  daughter  of  George  E.  King  and  Ida  Sim¬ 
mons  King,  was  born  in  Forsyth,  Ga.  Her  father,  now  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Atlanta,  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Mayflower. 

She  is  descended  from  some  of  the  oldest  representatives  of 
Colonial  days,  notably  the  Simmons,  Jones  and  Kendrick,  Hammond 
and  Stubbs  families.  Through  her  Terrell  ancestors  she  traces  her 
descent  from  one  of  the  line  to  King  Edward  I  of  England,  and  on 
another  to  Antenor,  King  of  the  Cimmeranians,  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.  (443). 

October  21,  1896,  she  married  Irving  Summerfield  Thomas,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  was  also  of  illustrious  descent.  During  her 
residence  in  Baltimore  she  served  as  secretary  of  the  Sorosis,  the 
most  exclusive  literary  club  in  the  city,  and  was  also  secretary  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club. 

In  1910  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  removed  to  Atlanta.  Before  her 
coming  Mrs.  Thomas  received  the  special  honor  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Woman’s  Club  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Committee.  In  January,  1919,  she  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Club. 

Among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  her  administration  was 
the  increasing  of  the  membership  from  228  to  1,160,  the  purchase  of 
a  magnificent  new  club  house,  the  finest  in  the  South,  if  not  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  this  forward  step  large  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  contributed  largely  and  by  his  keen  business  insight  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  purchase  of  this  splendid  edifice,  which  is  a  monument  to 
Women. 

During  this  administration  and  largely  through  her  efforts,  At¬ 
lanta  had  her  first  Municipal  Market,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  has  been 
elected  a  Director  for  life.  The  unusual  compliment  was  bestowed 
upon  Mrs.  Thomas  of  re-election  for  a  third  year  as  President,  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  being  changed  in  order  to  make  this  possible. 

After  the  dedication  of  the  clubhouse  plans  were  immediately  laid 
for  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  auditorium,  costing  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  splendid  structure,  when  completed, 
received  the  name  of  the  Lucile  King  Thomas  Auditorium. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Lucile  King  Thomas  Auditorium  was  laid 
May  2,  1921,  with  impressive  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  Year  Book 
of  1920-21  contained  many  tributes  to  the  retiring  President,  three 
of  which  we  quote: 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  a  former  President  of  the  Club,  said:  “The 
woman  and  the  opportunity  met.  Mrs.  Irving  Thomas,  President, 
with  a  wonderful  vision,  caught  the  spirit,  and  so  fostered  the  plan 
as  to  make  possible  the  finest  woman’s  club  house  in  the  South.  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  fortunate  in  having  the  clear  and  inspiring  judgment 
of  the  true  club  husband  in  Mr.  Irving  Thomas,  to  whom  much  of  the 
credit  is  due,  and  whose  time  and  talent  were  unstintedly  given  to 
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work  out  every  detail  in  furtherance  of  the  interest  of  the  club.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  this  splendid  couple  for  the  wonderful 
work  accomplished  in  the  plans  for  the  purchase  and  furnishing  of 
the  old  club  house. 

Mrs.  Bun  Wylie,  Regent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  said: 
‘Tn  the  history  of  every  nation  the  noble  deeds  of  its  great  men  and 
women  stand  out  conspicuously  and  are  honored  by  their  countrymen. 
So,  in  the  history  of  the  Atlanta  Woman’s  Club,  the  great  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  beloved  President,  Mrs.  Irving  Thomas,  stands  out  con¬ 
spicuously  for  service  and  splendid  achievements  and  should  be  sig¬ 
nally  honored.  Her  attractive  personality,  her  recognized  ability, 
her  gracious  bearing,  have  made  her  an  ideal  President  and  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  her  co-workers.” 

Mrs.  Alonzo  Richardson,  First  Vice  President  of  the  Atlanta 
Woman’s  Club,  pays  this  tribute:  “Seeing  the  wonderful  progress 
of  the  Atlanta  Woman’s  Club,  one  feels  that  one  is  reading  a  fairy 
story.  For  ‘once  upon  a  time’  a  little  woman  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Atlanta  Woman’s  Club,  and 
under  her  guidance  this  department  grew  and  expanded  like  the  truly 
fairy  story.  Then  came  the  promotion  of  this  little  woman  to  the 
highest  office  the  Club  had  to  offer  her,  the  presidency,  and  again  the 
record  of  achievement  suggests  the  fairy  story.  To  those  who  think, 
however,  there  comes  the  certain  realization  that  back  of  this  splen¬ 
did  record  there  were  brains,  executive  ability  and  force  such  as  was 
required  to  bring  things  to  pass.  What  seems  a  fairy  story  is  the 
result  of  patient,  efficient,  hard  work  and  the  one  applying  this  was 
none  other  than  the  gifted  President,  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Thomas;  With 
personality  so  winning  that,  whatever  the  task,  none  would  ‘say  her 
nay,’  there  is  always  a  definiteness  of  purpose  which  turns  to  good 
account  every  individual  and  Club  effort.  Mrs.  Thomas  has  the  love 
and  confidence  of  every  Club  member.  *  *  *  Its  progress  reads 

like  a  fairy  story — the  results  from  the  efficient,  untiring  effort  and 
zeal  of  our  most  capable  and  loved  President,  Mrs.  Irving  Thomas. 

At  the  close  of  her  three  years  of  service,  Mrs.  Thomas  was  elected 
Honorary  President  for  life,  and  as  a  testimonal  of  appreciation  was 
presented  with  a  dozen  beautiful  silver  goblets. 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  a  brilliant  Atlanta  woman,  we  must  sound 
the  only  sad  note  in  recording  the  death,  November  18,  1922,  of  her 
honored  husband,  at  whose  feet  she  modestly  lays  the  glory  of  her 
success,  and  in  whose  honor  a  Church  Home  for  Girls  bears  the  name, 
The  Irving  S.  Thomas  Home.  Thus  two  notable  structures  in  this 
city  stand  as  monuments  to  this  noble  man  and  woman. 


* 
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MRS.  GEORGE  E.  KING 

Mrs.  George  E.  King,  nee  Ida  Simmons,  daughter  of  Colonel  James 
Pinckney  Simmons  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Thompson  Terrell,  was  born 
at  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  March  20,  1854.  Her  father  was  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  power,  an  author,  a  statesman  and  scholar.  He 
was  a  son  of  Dr.  Adam  Quimby  Simmons,  a  physician  of  eminent 
repute. 

James  Simmons,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  King,  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  Quimbys,  a  family  whose 
names  appear  repeatedly  in  her  ancestral  records,  were  early  settlers 
at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  and  were  related  to  the  family  of  the 
immortal  dramatist  through  Judith  Shakespeare,  who  married  a 
Quimby. 

Through  her  mother,  Eliza  Thompson  Terrell,  she  was  descended 
from  Antenor,  King  of  the  Cimmeranians,  a  people  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  now  known  as  the  Crimea.  Antenor  lived 
about  443  B.  C.,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  her  lineage  was  of  remote 
antiquity. 

The  founder  of  the  Terrell  family  was  Ralf,  Lord  of  Poix  and 
Viscount  of  Amiens. 

Coming  down  several  generations  in  this  line,  we  find  Sir  Thomas 
Tyrrell,  of  Heron,  marrying  Anna  Marnay,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Marnay,  and  a  descendant  of  King  Edward  I  of  England.  Thus 
through  this  ancestor  Mrs.  King  is  descended  from  King  Edward  I, 
and  through  him  from  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  house  of  Terrell  (or  Tyrrell)  played  a  large  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Picardy  and  Normandy,  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  motto  of 
the  family,  embossed  on  its  coat  of  arms,  was  a  noble  one — Sans 
Dieu  Rien  (Without  God  Nothing). 

The  American  founder  of  the  family  was  William  Tyrrell,  who 
settled  in  Kent  County,  Virginia,  in  1667,  a  grandson  of  Sir  Timothy 
Tyrrell  of  Oakley.  We  find  the  son  of  this  William  Tyrrell  (also 
named  William)  spelling  his  name  sometimes  Tyrrell  and  sometimes 
Terrell,  and  the  latter  spelling  prevailed  from  that  time  on.  He  had 
seven  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  one  of  the  sons,  Timothy  Terrell, 
was  the  ancestor  of  Mrs.  King. 

October  21,  1885,  Ida  Simmons  married  George  E.  King,  of  Macon, 
Ga.  Mr.  King  was  a  son  of  Rev.  James  Lawrence  King,  a  godly 
and  scholarly  Presbyterian  minister,  and  Sara  Ann  Stubbs.  Mr. 
King  belongs  to  the  Society  of  the  “Sons  of  the  Mayflower.” 

In  1883  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  moved  to  Atlanta,  where  the  family 
have  ever  since  been  prominent  in  business,  social  and  civic  circles. 
In  truth,  Mrs.  King’s  crown  of  glory  was  in  her  home  and  in  the 
splendid  sons  and  daughters  whom  she  reared.  Her  children  are: 
Lucile  King  (Mrs.  Irving  S.  Thomas),  Lillian  (Mrs.  James  T.  Wil¬ 
liams),  Christine  (Mrs.  Robert  H.  Lyon,  Baltimore,  Md.),  George  E. 
King,  Jr.,  Ida  (Mrs.  William  Akers),  Ruth  (Mrs.  Carl  F.  New,  Bal- 
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timore,  Md.),  Mary  (Mrs.  Henry  H.  Hart),  and  Louise  (Mrs.  W. 
Julian  Thomas). 

She  was  a  woman  of  radiant  personality,  highly  intellectual, 
spiritual,  lovable,  gentle,  and  modest — forgetting  always  self,  living 
and  doing  for  others — her  home  was  her  castle,  the  duties  of  wife  and 
mother  ever  her  first  thought  and  consideration — ever  ready,  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  unselfish  in  deeds  of  thoughtfulness  to  her  own  family,  yet 
she  found  time  to  minister  to  all  who  came  to  her  for  help. 

Out  into  the  highways  and  byways  she  went,  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  suffering.  The  rich, 
the  poor,  the  meek,  the  lowly,  all  were  her  friends.  No  life  ever 
touched  hers  without  becoming  better;  she  was  a  veritable  ray  of 
sunshine.  She  believed  in  all  humanity.  She  was  a  great  student,  a 
talented  musician  and  a  deep  thinker,  the  author  of  many  beautiful 
poems. 

With  her  husband  she  traveled  extensively.  After  her  last  trip 
abroad  Mrs.  King  published  an  account  of  her  travels,  written  in 
verse.  This  volume,  entitled  “Motoring  Abroad,”  beautifully  printed, 
bound  and  illustrated,  intended  for  private  circulation  among  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends,  was  dedicated  to  her  husband,  in  words  strikingly 
expressive  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  this  noble  Georgian.  We  quote 
the  first  and  last  four  lines  of  this  dedication: 

“You’ve  been  an  inspiration  to  your  comrades  all  your  life; 

To  those  who  fight  life’s  battles  and  continue  in  the  strife. 

Many  a  man  you’ve  lifted  from  the  depths  of  dire  despair, 

And  placed  him  in  position  for  an  honest  living  there. 

“You’ve  never  stooped  to  do  a  deed  unmanly  or  unjust; 

In  early  life  you  sought  the  Lord,  in  Him  to  put  your  trust. 

A  better  father  never  lived  to  draw  the  breath  of  life; 

You’ve  been  the  noblest  husband  to  a  most  devoted  wife.” 

Mrs.  King  passed  to  her  eternal  reward  August  5,  1917.  Her 
going  was  the  close  of  a  noble  life,  nobly  lived  in  every  particular. 
With  a  cultured  mind,  richly  endowed  with  musical,  literary  and 
artistic  gifts,  she  joined  a  nature  of  true  nobility  and  genuine  worth. 
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MRS.  ANDREW  PICKENS  COLES 

Mrs.  Stella  Wight  Coles,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  one  of  the  recogniz¬ 
ed  leaders  among  the  women  of  Georgia  in  all  civic  and  patriotic  ac¬ 
tivities.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Bowen  Wight,  who  re¬ 
moved  from  New  England  to  Baker  County  in  South  Georgia  at  an 
early  age. 

The  American  founder  of  the  Wight  family  was  Thomas  Wight, 
who  settled  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  the  winter  of  1635-36.  He  was  a 
forceful  leader  and  public  spirited  citizen,  foremost  in  all  community 
enterprises,  and  was  one  among  the  early  patrons  and  founders  of 
Harvard  University.  The  old  Wight  homestead  is  among  the  historic 
landmarks  of  Dedham  today. 

After  growing  to  manhood  in  Baker  County,  Ga.,  Samuel  Bowen 
Wight  married  Miss  Clara  Scolly,  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War,  he  proved  his  whole  hearted  loyalty  to  his 
native  State  by  organizing  a  company,  of  which  he  became  captain, 
in  the  16th  Georgia  Regiment.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  was 
captured  and  kept  a  prisoner  on  Johnson  Island,  Lake  Erie,  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

His  daughter,  Stella  Wight,  now  Mrs.  Coles,  was  born  during  the 
war.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle,  the  family  removed  to  Atlanta. 
Stella  Wight  was  educated  by  governesses  and  in  the  Atlanta  schools, 
coming  under  the  tutorship  of  such  noted  instructors  as  Mark  John¬ 
son,  Miss  Laura  Haygood  and  Miss  Cassie  Taylor.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  Girls’  High  School  she  spent  a  considerable  period  in 
the  study  of  French,  German,  Music  and  Painting.  Being  an  eager 
student  of  current  literature,  she  became  remarkably  well  inform¬ 
ed  on  public  questions,  and  began  early  to  manifest  an  interest  in 
civic  affairs. 

In  1880  Colonel  Wight  removed  to  Albany,  Ga.,  where  Miss  Wight 
devoted  herself  with  much  interest  and  energy  to  the  work  of  re¬ 
building  the  old  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  to  work  for  the  Library  Association,  and  kindred  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  1885  she  was  married  to  Andrew  Pickens  Coles,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  a  grandson  of  Francis  W.  Pickens,  once  Minister  to 
Russia  and  later  War  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

In  1906  the  family  returned  to  Atlanta,  where  Mrs.  Coles  has  since 
made  her  home.  In  1912  she  was  elected  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Woman’s  Club.  In  1914,  after  returning  from  a  European  tour,  she 
was  elected  president  of  the  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R. 

In  1919  she  became  president  of  the  Atlanta  City  Federation  of 
Clubs  holding  this  office  and  administering  its  duties  with  marked 
success  until  the  illness  and  death  of  her  husband  in  1920.  She  is  a 
Colonial  Dame  and  has  held  membership  in  most  of  the  social  and 
patriotic  clubs  of  the  city. 
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MRS.  DAVID  FRANCIS  STEVENSON 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Stevenson,  nee  Eva  Allison,  was  born  near  Statesville, 
N.  C.,  on  the  old  Allison  estate,  a  grant  from  King  George  III  to  the 
Earl  of  Granville,  and  conveyed  by  him  to  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  great¬ 
grandfather,  Thomas  Allison.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Richard  Monroe  Allison,  who  was  educated  at  Davidson  College,  and 
at  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  studied  law  under  Chief  Justice 
Richmond  Pearson,  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  Solicitor  General. 

The  “History  of  the  Allison  Family  in  Europe  and  America” 
(which  dates  back  to  1135  A.  D.)  says  of  him:  “He  was  cast  in  a 
heroic  mould,  a  man  of  most  positive  convictions,  never  false  to 
friend  or  client.”  He  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  was  severely  wounded  (while  leading  his  men  at  the  front)  at 
Howe’s  Shops,  near  Petersburg.  His  brother,  Dr.  John  A.  Allison, 
equipped  and  conducted  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  at  his  own 
expense. 

Mrs.  Stevenson’s  mother,  with  three  children,  refugeed  from 
the  Allison  estates  to  the  home  of  her  father  (Henry  Gray  Hampton) 
in  Yadkin  County,  but  General  Stoneman,  with  his  officers,  occupied 
this  home  as  headquarters. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Mitchell  Memorial  College,  where  she  graduated  in  Arts  and  Sciences; 
her  special  work,  however,  being  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  For 
many  years  she  was  organist,  later  soloist,  for  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  at  Statesville. 

She  has  always  been  prominent  in  club  work.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Statesville  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  and  was  invited 
to  deliver  the  first  Crosses  of  Honor  awarded  to  the  veterans  of  Iredell 
County.  She  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Memorial  Association 
in  Statesville. 

In  Atlanta  she  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Club;  is  a  charter  member  and  an  officer  in  the  Dante  Society; 
a  life  member  of  the  Atlanta  Woman’s  Club;  was  first  Chairman  of 
Literature  in  the  Woman’s  Club;  first  President  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Society  for  Women  in  Atlanta;  cultural  head  of  the  Annie  Crusoe 
Club  for  Girls;  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Oglethorpe  Uni¬ 
versity;  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Woman’s  Club 
(1920);  member  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  Atlanta  Chapter,  and  eligible  to  the 
D.  A.  R.,  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  the  Daughters  of  1812. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  has  two  children:  Dr.  Clyde  Allison  Stevenson,  who 
did  his  academic  work  at  Davidson  College,  was  first  honor  graduate 
from  Atlanta  Medical  College,  interne  at  Grady  Hospital,  did  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  Tulane  and  Johns  Hopkins;  and  Miss  Hazel  Allison 
Stevenson  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  (Master’s  Degree).  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  grandchildren 
are:  Evalina  Letitia  Stevenson  IV,  Clyde  Allison  Stevenson,  Jr.,  and 
Richard  Hampton  Stevenson. 
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MRS.  SHEPPARD  W.  FOSTER 
By  Mrs.  Lollie  Belle  Wylie 

Mrs.  Sheppard  W.  Foster,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  achiev¬ 
ed  many  distinctions  in  civic,  philanthropic,  literary  and  patriotic 
activities  of  women.  She  has  held  high  office  in  the  most  exclusive 
organizations,  and  has  contributed  to  the  literary  world  a  valuable 
book  of  reminiscences  and  Indian  legends,  under  the  title  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Reader.  This  book  has  reached  several  editions,  was 
dedicated  to  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Georgia,  and  the  revenue  from  the  sales 
used  for  patriotic  educational  purposes  establishing  a  permanent 
fund.  Of  this  book  Dr.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  the  well  known  his¬ 
torian,  said,  “It  is  marvelously  rich  in  contents  and  broadly  American 
in  spirit.” 

Mrs.  Foster  was  born  in  Alabama,  of  a  fine  old  family,  and  de¬ 
scends  from  the  blood  of  Cavaliers  and  kings.  Her  American  ances¬ 
try  includes  some  of  the  most  notable  men  and  women  of  Virginia, 
and  the  two  Carolinas. 

She  has  served  as  Vice-President  General  in  the  National  Society 
of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vice-President  General 
of  the  Order  of  the  Crown,  President  General  of  the  Daughters  of 
American  Colonists,  State  Regent  for  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Georgia,  and 
members  of  The  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  The  First 
Families  of  Virginia,  International  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
Runnymede  Barons,  Colonial  Dames,  Daughters  of  1812,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Atlanta  Woman’s  Club,  and  was 
elected  sponsor  for  the  Gamma  Sigma  Chapter,  Psi  Omega  Fraternity, 
of  the  Atlanta  Dental  College  for  the  year  of  1921-22.  As  Regent 
for  the  D.  A.  R.  she  served  two  years,  during  which  time  $2,500  was 
raised  for  the  Chapter  House.  She  served  as  State  Chairman  of 
Revolutionary  Soldiers’  Graves  and  under  her  leadership  many  graves 
were  located  and  marked.  As  State  Regent  she  made  a  successful 
officer  and  added  approximately  one  thousand  new  members  to  the 
organization.  She  presented  a  bill  for  endorsement  by  the  State  con¬ 
ference  urging  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  State  department  of 
archives  and  history. 

As  a  national  officer  of  the  D.  A.  R.  she  has  had  a  brilliant 
career  and  has  taken  a  great  pride  in  the  National  home  of  the  D. 
A.  R.,  where  she  has  had  part  in  many  interesting  social  and  patrio¬ 
tic  affairs,  having  had  the  honor  of  presiding  as  Toastmistress  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Officers  Club  in  1920,  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  and  notable  occasions  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Congress. 

During  the  World  War  Mrs.  Foster  was  made  National  Chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Conservation,  and  she  issued  thousands  of  bul¬ 
letins  that  were  classics  in  their  way  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
her  talents  and  executive  ability. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Sheppard  W.  Foster,  a  successful  and  rep¬ 
resentative  gentleman  of  the  South.  Dr.  Foster  is  ex-president  of 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  National  Dental  association  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society,  member  of  the  Dental  Edu¬ 
cational  Council  of  America,  and  holds  the  certificate  of  Honorable 
Fellow  in  the  Georgia  State  Society;  he  is  also  a  Rotarian. 

Mrs.  Foster  has  been  closely  identified  with  her  husband  in  all 
his  business  and  professional  activities  and  has  in  every  way  been  a 
helpful  mate  to  him.  She  is  a  student  of  literature,  has  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  is  quick  at  repartee,  gifts  that  have  made  her  sought 
after  in  social  gatherings  and  she  has  traveled  extensively.  She  has 
withal,  a  kindly,  generous  nature,  and  the  greatest  gift  of  all,  charity. 
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MRS.  PENELOPE  VAN  DYKE  JOHNSON  ALLEN. 

Among  the  most  brilliant  and  progressive  daughters  of  Tennessee 
is  Mrs.  Penelope  Van  Dyke  Johnson  Allen  of  Chattanooga,  whose 
gifted  pen,  cultured  mind,  varied  experience  and  winning  personality 
abundantly  fit  her  for  the  position  of  commanding  influence  which 
she  fills. 

Fourteen  of  her  ancestors  fought  for  American  independence. 
They  were:  Major  David  Campbell  of  Virginia,  who  became  the  first 
supreme  court  judge  of  Tennessee,  and  later  judge  of  the  district 
south  of  the  Ohio  River;  David  Frederick,  Robert  Hamilton,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Alexander  Clegg,  James  Knight,  of  Virginia;  Alexander  Outlaw, 
Lieutenant  Isaac  Lane,  Michael  Massengale,  Robert  Whiteside,  Ser¬ 
geant  Ninian  Chamberlain,  and  Captain  George  Russell,  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  the  last  named  of  whom  served  as  captain  of  a  company  under 
John  Sevier  at  Kings  Mountain,  and  Daniel  Johnson  of  South  Carolina. 

Ancestors  of  hers  also  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  Colonel  A.  M.  Johnson,  founder  of  Chattanooga’s  beautiful 
suburb,  St.  Elmo,  was  a  brave  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army;  Mrs. 
Allen’s  father,  Colonel  James  Whiteside  Johnson,  was  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  political  life  of  Hamilton  County. 

On  the  maternal  side  she  is  a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  C.  Cleaze, 
who  was  connected  with  the  banking  department  of  the  Confederacy. 
A  great-grandfather  was  Judge  Thomas  Nixon  Van  Dyke  of  Athens, 
Tenn.,  who  for  forty  years  was  chancellor  of  East  Tennessee. 

Penelope  Van  Dyke  Johnson  was  born  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
October  27,  1886,  daughter  of  James  Whiteside  Johnson  and  Sue 
Cleaze  Johnson.  She  graduated  from  the  Chattanooga  High  School 
in  1904,  spent  one  year  at  the  Starrett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  and 
entered  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio.  After  three  years  in  this 
institution  she  spent  some  time  in  travel  abroad,  and  then  taught  for 
a  year  in  the  North  St.  Elmo  School. 

February  17,  1909,  she  married  Samuel  Boyd  Allen  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  She  has  one  child,  Penelope  Van  Dyke  Allen,  born  July  31, 
1911. 

During  the  World  War,  Mrs.  Allen  served  her  country’s  cause  by 
working  in  the  DuPont  shell  loading  plant  at  Penniman,  Va.,  where 
she  was  assistant  to  the  supervisor  in  the  large  calibre  area. 

In  1919  she  returned  to  make  her  home  in  Chattanooga,  and  be¬ 
came  society  editor,  book  review  editor,  and  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Chattanooga  News.  She  wields  an  extensive  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  women  of  the  State  and  has  interested  herself  in  aL 
forms  of  club  activities. 

She  is  editor  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  Bulletin,  State  Press 
Chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  State  Historian  of  the 
D.  A.  R.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Hamilton  County  Democratic 
Woman’s  Club.  She  is  a  member  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  Scotch  Society  of  America,  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  the  Chattanooga  Garden  Club,  and  the  Chattanooga  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club. 
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MRS.  JOHN  HARBOUR  McBEE 

Mrs.  John  H.  McBee,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Miss.  Her  maiden  name  was  Maggie  May  Wilson,  and  she  is  a 
daughter  of  George  Ash  Wilson  and  Maggie  May  Land  Wilson.  Her 
father,  a  prominent  banker  and  capitalist,  is  descended  from  the 
Wilsons,  Lands  and  Morgans  of  South  Carolina,  and  through  his 
mother,  who  was  Emmeline  Maria  Ash,  of  Vermont,  from  Colonial 
ancestors  who  trace  their  lineage  to  the  royalty  of  England. 

Among  his  New  England  Colonial  ancestors  of  prominence  were 
Captain  Richard  Beers,  Lieutenant  Henry  Kerley,  William  Bond, 
Deacon  Edmund  Rice  and  Ensign  Thomas  Bartlett. 

Mrs.  McBee’s  mother  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  Thomas  T.  Land,  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  who  was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State. 
Two  of  his  sons  have  held  the  same  exalted  positions. 

Judge  Land  was  descended  from  Captain  John  Land,  of  Chester 
County,  South  Carolina,  who  was  killed  in  the  Revolution.  Captain 
John  Land’s  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  illustrious  General  Thomas 
Sumpter,  under  whom  Captain  Land  served. 

Through  her  mother,  Mary  Eliza  Dillingham,  Mrs.  Wilson  is  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Dillingham,  Terry,  Thompson  and  Smith  families. 
Her  ancestor,  Major  David  Smith,  fought  as  lieutenant  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  later  in  the  Creek  campaign,  and  was  with  General  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans.  The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  honored  him  by  naming 
Smith  County  for  him.  Major  Smith’s  first  wife  was  Sarah  Terry, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Terry,  who  was  killed  at  King’s  Mountain. 

April  19,  1906,  Miss  Wilson  married  Mr.  John  Harbour  McBee,  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Memphis,  a  descendant  of  Captain  Vardry 
McBee,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Joseph  and  James  Anthony,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Revolutionary  heroes,  and  Miles  Cary  and  Joseph  Eggleston, 
prominent  men  in  Colonial  Virginia.  His  grandfather,  Colonel  Joshua 
McBee,  fought  under  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army. 

Mrs.  McBee  is  a  woman  of  culture  and  of  a  wide  diversity  of 
interests.  She  speaks  the  French  language  fluently  and  is  deeply 
interested  in  French  literature.  For  several  terms  she  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Alliance  Francaise.  For  some  years  she  has  been  a 
member  of  the  educational  department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  has 
given  her  services  gratuitously  in  instructing  the  young  women  of  the 
Association  in  French. 

She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  in  America,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Barons  of  Runnymede.  She  is  a  member  of  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church,  and  gives  much  time  and  thought  to  religious  and  philan- 
thropical  activities,  serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Charities  and  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Church  Home. 
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MRS.  JAMES  R.  ARMSTRONG 

Born  in  the  Empire  State  of  the  South,  nurtured  under  Georgia 
skies,  schooled  in  the  choicest  traditions  of  the  Southland,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Scott  Armstrong  has  carried  into  her  beautiful  home  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  all  the  graces  and  all  the  charms  of  cultured  wom¬ 
anhood  for  which  Southern  women  have  been  famous. 

The  historic  town  of  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  was  her  birthplace.  Her 
father,  John  R.  Scott,  served  three  years  in  the  War  between  the 
States.  He  was  a  member  of  John  B.  Gordon’s  brigade,  Jubal  Early’s 
Division,  Stonewall  Jackson’s  corps,  of  the  army  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
a  galaxy  of  illustrious  names  in  Southern  history.  Her  mother, 
Missouri  Stanford  Scott,  a  member  of  the  family  made  famous  in 
connection  with  Leland  Stanford  University,  was  truly  one  of  the 
mothers  of  the  South. 

Bertha  Scott  Armstrong  was  married  May  26th,  1901,  to  Judge 
James  R.  Armstrong,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Judge  for  eleven  years  of 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals  and  one  of  that  City’s  foremost  citi¬ 
zens  and  most  brilliant  attorneys. 

The  range  of  activities,  religious,  social  and  civic,  in  which  Mrs. 
Armstrong  has  been  engaged  during  the  years  of  her  residence  in 
Oklahoma  City  is  varied  and  extensive.  Her  beneficent  hand  has 
been  felt  in  every  uplifting  work  for  her  city  and  State. 

The  Confederate  veterans  have  long  recognized  in  her  a  loyal 
and  valued  friend,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  has  invested  with 
a  halo  of  glory  every  hero  who  wore  the  gray.  It  has  been  a  delight 
with  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  expend  time  and  thought  and  strength  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  and  pleasure  of  these  veterans  of  a  Lost 
Cause.  She  has  served  as  Matron  of  Honor  in  the  reunions  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Houston,  Texas,  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Southern  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Chattanooga  in  October,  1921,  she  was  appointed  general 
chairman  of  the  text  book  committee.  In  the  important  work  de¬ 
volving  upon  her  of  sifting  the  true  from  the  false  in  history,  her 
eminent  fitness  is  manifest. 

Mrs.  Armstrong’s  home  is  pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of 
gracious  Southern  hospitality,  and  her  two  splendid  sons,  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Jasper,  are  fine  types  of  Southern  young  manhood.  The 
former  is  a  student  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  of  the  class  of 
1922,  and  the  latter  is  a  cadet  in  the  Military  School.  Each  of  them 
is  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  military  establishment  of  his  insti¬ 
tution. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  has  the  distinction  and  honor  of  being  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
during  1918  and  1919  and  President  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial 
Association,  C.  S.  M.  A.,  1921  and  1922. 

She  has  won  for  herself  an  enviable  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  know  her. 


MRS.  A. 
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MRS.  A.  L.  WILKINS 

Mrs.  Bessie  Peacock  Wilkins,  born  and  reared  at  Eastman,  Ga.,  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  L.  M.  Peacock,  Confederate  veteran  and 
pioneer  citizen  of  Dodge  County,  and  his  wife,  Valeria  Sauls.  Both 
parents  are  of  distinguished  Revolutionary  ancestry,  numbering 
among  their  ancestors  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  Son  of  Liberty,  and 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council.  As  a  young  couple 
they  settled  in  Eastman  when  it  was  but  a  saw  mill  station  and 
assisted  largely  in  its  upbuilding  and  that  of  the  county.  Mr.  Peacock 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  beginning  of  the 
town’s  school  life  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

As  a  girl,  Bessie  Peacock  became  interested  in  the  work  of  the  U. 
D.  C.  and  joined  the  Sidney  Lanier  Chapter  at  Macon.  Later  she,  with 
a  young  lady  friend,  called  together  a  band  of  women  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  in  her  home  town,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  Fanny 
Gordon  Chapter  which  she  served  several  years  as  First  Vice 
President. 

She  was  married  in  1910  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Wilkins,  a  prominent 
physician  of  her  town  and  a  native  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Wilkins  is  of 
English-Scotch  descent  and  one  of  his  Revolutionary  ancestors,  Josiah 
Wilkins,  was  a  “minute  man”  at  Lexington. 

On  April  23rd,  1913,  Mrs.  Wilkins  organized  the  Col.  Wm.  Few 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  served  as  Regent  four  years,  directing  the 
splendid  work  of  the  young  chapter.  Declining  re-election  for  the 
fifth  year,  she  was  made  Honorary  Life  Regent  of  the  chapter.  Her 
state  work  in  this  organization  has  been  conspicuous.  She  was  State 
Chairman  of  Children  of  the  Republic  for  one  year;  has  served  five 
state  conferences  as  chairman  of  Resolutions;  has  faithfully  performed 
the  duties  of  State  Editor  and  State  Librarian;  and  is  at  present 
(1923)  State  Recording  Secretary. 

During  the  World  War,  she  was  county  Chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
Committee  of  the  Council  National  Defense,  organizing  the  women 
of  her  county  for  war  work.  She  was  chairman  for  the  Twelfth 
District  of  the  Woman’s  Liberty  Loan  Committee  during  the  fourth 
drive  and  county  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Committee  for  War  Sav¬ 
ing  Stamps.  She  gave  herself  unsparingly  to  all  these  causes,  aside 
from  doing  splendid  Red  Cross  work. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  is  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  active  and  interested  in  all 
religious  endeavors,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  all  constructive 
movements  for  her  town  and  county. 

Being  a  forceful  and  magnetic  speaker,  it  was  through  the  talks 
of  Mrs.  Wilkins  throughout  the  county  for  the  Dodge  County  Fair 
there  was  created  the  sentiment  which  made  possible  the  first  Farm 
and  Home  Demonstrators  in  Dodge. 
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MRS.  BILLUPS  PHINIZY 

Nellie  Stovall  Phinizy,  born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  the  daughter 
of  Bolling  Anthony  Stovall  and  Martha  Wilson  Stovall.  Her  father 
was  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  one  of 
six  brothers  who  fought  for  the  Confederacy,  one  of  whom  was 
killed  and  another  seriously  wounded.  Her  mother  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Laura  Rutherford  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  She  served  as  vice-president  of  this  chapter  and  as 
acting  president  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  in 
Europe. 

The  Stovall  family  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  representa¬ 
tive  families  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Phinizy’s  brother,  Hon.  Pleasant  A. 
Stovall,  a  distinguished  journalist  and  orator,  was  minister  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  during  the  World  War  and  was  presented  by  the  Belgian 
government  with  a  beautiful  gold  wrought  medal  in  grateful  recog¬ 
nition  of  service  rendered  to  Belgian  soldiers. 

Nellie  Stovall  made  her  home  from  early  childhood  in  Athens, 
Ga.,  her  parents  having  moved  to  this  cultured  seat  of  learning  for 
the  sake  of  its  educational  advantages.  She,  with  her  sisters — Mrs. 
Robert  Toombs  DuBose  and  Mrs.  Robert  William  Lamkin,  was 
educated  at  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  the  institution  in  which  so  many 
of  the  South’s  most  gifted  daughters  have  received  their  life 
training. 

She  married  April  21st,  1886,  Billups  Phinizy  who  is  now  (1923) 
president  of  the  Southern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Athens,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  Classic  City. 

Mrs.  Phinizy  is  like  her  mother,  a  charter  member  of  the  Laura 
Rutherford  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  in  which 
chapter  she  has  served  as  corresponding  secretary  and  as  chairman 
of  important  committees,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  erection  of 
the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Building  at  the  State  Normal  school. 

She  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Elijah  Clarke  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which  chapter  she  has 
been  Regent,  1902-1904,  and  Vice-Regent  1901. 

Mrs.  Phinizy  is  a  moving  spirit  in  the  leading  social  and  civic 
organizations  of  Athens.  She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Athens 
Woman’s  Club  and  a  member  of  its  executive  board,  1899-1900. 
During  the  World  War  she  was  chairman  of  the  Athens  committee 
of  the  Colonial  Dames,  in  addition  to  doing  much  important  war  work 
in  connection  with  Liberty  Loan  Drives,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  Phinizy  has  five  daughters:  Anne  Phinizy  Johnson,  widow 
of  Major  E.  H.  Johnson;  Bolling  Phinizy,  now  Mrs.  Hughes  Spald¬ 
ing,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Martha  Susan  Phinizy,  now  Mrs.  Leroy  Pratt 
Percy,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Nellie  Stovall  Phinizy,  now  Mrs.  Robert 
Malcolm  Fortson,  whose  husband  is  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  Louise  Calhoun  Phinizy. 
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MISS  KINNIE  E.  SMITH. 

This  gifted  daughter  of  the  South  was  born  at  Parkersburg,  Va., 
now  West  Virginia.  Her  parents  were  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  D.  D.,  and 
Ann  Maria  Goodwin  Smith.  She  traces  her  ancestry  from  the  early 
days  both  of  French  and  English  history,  the  Goodwins,  her  maternal 
ancestors,  being  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England,  and  is  a  loyal 
American  of  royal  descent. 

Her  lineage  embraces  such  representative  Southern  families  as 
the  Spottswoods,  Byrds,  Pendletons,  Dandridges,  Fitzhughs,  Mar¬ 
shalls,  and  others  equally  illustrious,  while  such  celebrated  names  as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Lord  Doniphans  Delaware  and 
George  Washington  are  numbered  among  those  directly  connected 
with  her  family  lines. 

Her  father,  a  scholarly  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  during  the  period 
of  her  infancy.  Her  education  was  obtained  in  her  native  town  of 
Parkersburg  and  in  Pleasant  View  Seminary,  Hyattville,  Md.  Even 
before  the  completion  of  her  studies  she  was  pressed  into  service  as 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  where  her  abilities  won  immediate  recog¬ 
nition,  and  for  a  period  of  years  she  has  pursued  the  lofty  vocation  of 
a  teacher,  also  in  her  private  school. 

During  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  Sixties,  Miss  Smith  gave  ample 
proofs  not  only  of  her  devotion  to  the  Southern  cause  but  of  her  heroic 
and  unconquerable  spirit.  As  a  schoolgirl,  riding  twenty  miles  to 
carry  weapons  to  a  Confederate  scout  and  hiding  a  treasured  Confed¬ 
erate  sword  from  inquisitive  foes  were  among  her  exploits,  and  friend 
and  foe  alike  paid  tribute  to  her  courage  and  resourcefulness.  Indeed, 
she  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Wheeling  jail;  where  she  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  escape  of  seven  Confederate  prisoners. 

Her  patriotic  spirit  and  her  vivid  interest  in  civic  and  social  affairs 
have  found  scope  through  membership  in  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  (of  which  she  was  the  first  member  in  West  Virginia), 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities,  Daughters  of  American  Pioneers,  Honorary 
Member  C.  S.  M.  A.  for  West  Virginia,  and  various  organizations  of 
kindred  aims. 

Miss  Smith  possesses  unique  musical  gifts  as  a  bird  interpreter, 
which  have  led  to  her  appearance  before  large  audiences  in  some  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the  South,  where  the  highest  tributes  have  been 
paid  to  her  powers  as  an  entertainer.  A  woman  of  rare  gifts  and 
charming  personality,  and  coming  in  contact,  as  she  has,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  lives,  she  will  doubtless  live  in  the  years  to  come 
through  the  countless  influences  for  good  she  has  set  in  motion. 
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MRS.  ABSALOM  WALLER. 

In  the  historic  town  of  Washington,  Ga.,  there  still  lingers  much 
of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  ante-bellum  South.  Here  are  still 
found  graces  which  adorn,  virtues  which  elevate,  ideals  which  inspire, 
and  that  just  pride  of  ancestry  and  that  devotion  to  a  noble  past  which 
constitute  the  best  pledge  of  future  greatness. 

From  this  happy  environment  is  traced  the  lineage  of  Mrs.  Sara 
Louise  Jones  Waller,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C.  She  was  born  in 
Greensboro,  Ga.,  March  27,  1882,  daughter  of  Edwin  DuBose  Jones  of 
Washington,  Ga.,  and  Mary  Amelia  Knowles  Jones. 

Mrs.  Waller’s  ancestral  line  is  a  long  and  honored  one.  Her  fam¬ 
ily  connections,  near  and  remote,  include  such  distinguished  names  as 
General  Robert  Toombs,  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Minister  to  Paris 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  1825,  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce, 
Captain  Christopher  Clarke  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  and  Penel¬ 
ope  Bolling,  his  wife,  and  numbers  of  others. 

Her  father  was  a  descendant  of  Isaac  DuBose,  a  French  Huguenot 
who  fled  from  religious  persecution  in  France  and  settled  in  1689  on 
the  Santee  River  in  South  Carolina.  Isaac  DuBose’s  grandson,  Cap¬ 
tain  Elias  DuBose,  was  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  a  member 
of  General  Francis  Marion’s  famous  brigade. 

On  the  mother’s  side  Mrs.  Waller  is  a  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
Joshua  Knowles  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  twenty-five  years  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Greensboro,  and  on  this  side  her 
family  line  runs  back  to  Governor  Yale  of  Connecticut,  whose  name  is 
perpetuated  in  Yale  University. 

February  17,  1902,  Sara  Louise  Jones  was  married  to  Absalom 
Waller,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Spottsylvania 
County,  Virginia,  whose  earliest  American  ancestor  was  John  Waller, 
from  Groomsbridge,  Kent,  England.  John  Waller  was  a  descendant 
of  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  and  of  Richard  Waller,  who  distinguished 
himself  on  the  field  of  Agincourt  by  taking  prisoner  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Waller  is  a  member  of  the  Washington  Club,  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  served  during  the  years  1921  and  1922  as  president  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
She  has  one  son,  Absalom  Nelson  Waller,  born  October  27,  1902,  and 
one  daughter,  Louise  DuBose  Waller,  born  May  9,  1914.  She  has  two 
sisters,  Mary  Madison  Jones,  now  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Hausman  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Dorothy  Knowles  Jones,  now  Mrs.  John  Halpin 
Wright  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  one  brother,  Edwin  DuBose  Jones 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Waller  inheriting  as  she  does  all  the  traditions  of  the  old 
South,  embodies  in  her  own  life  the  true  aristocracy  of  the  old  South 
and  the  new. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  KINCAID 

Alice  Phelps  Kincaid  was  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  family 
whose  roster  embraces  the  names  of  Colonel  Ansel  Phelps,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalist,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  the  celebrated 
authoress.  One  of  her  more  remote  ancestors  was  Eustace  de  Veesi, 
one  of  the  barons  who  forced  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta. 
The  Mary  and  John  brought  to  this  country  the  American  founders 
of  the  Phelps  family.  On  the  mother’s  side  Mrs.  Kincaid  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Neels,  Burnleys,  Rabuns,  the  family  of  Richard  Mal¬ 
colm  Johnson,  and  other  prominent  Georgia  families,  thus  including 
in  her  family  connection  two  former  Governors  of  Georgia. 

Alice  Phelps  was  born  at  Penfield,  Ga.,  September  15,  1852.  When 
four  years  of  age  she  lost  her  mother,  and  most  of  her  girlhood  was 
passed  in  the  atmosphere  of  boarding  schools.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  graduated  from  Tilden  Seminary,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  at  that 
time  a  famous  school  for  young  ladies. 

The  beautiful  picture  accompanying  this  sketch,  which  carries  us 
back  so  vividly  to  the  days  of  the  Old  South,  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
miniature  taken  of  Alice  Phelps  when  she  was  a  noted  beauty,  and 
which  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  October  23,  1872,  she  presented 
to  her  betrothed,  Captain  William  Joseph  Kincaid. 

Captain  Kincaid,  who  commanded  Company  D,  11th  N.  C.  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  made  a  brilliant  war  record,  had  after  the  war  come  from 
Wilson,  N.  C.,  to  Griffin,  Ga.,  and  entered  business.  He  succumbed 
to  the  charms  of  the  Georgia  beauty  at  their  first  meeting,  and 
throughout  their  married  life  his  devotion  to  her  was  beautiful. 

After  a  remarkably  successful  career  in  mercantile  lines  he  became 
a  pioneer  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  Georgia,  erecting  several  large 
cotton  mills,  which  within  a  few  years  trebled  the  population  and 
prestige  of  Griffin. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  residence  in  Griffin,  Mrs.  Kincaid  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  work  of  the  patriotic  organizations  of  the 
town.  She  was  a  member  both  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

As  chairman  of  the  monument  committee  of  the  Boynton  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  she  took  the  lead  in  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
Confederate  monument,  which  was  unveiled  October  14,  1909.  In 
appreciation  of  her  untiring  efforts  in  this  work,  the  Confederate 
veterans  of  Spalding  County  presented  a  loving  cup  to  Mrs.  Kincaid. 

She  died  at  her  home  June  5,  1915.  With  her  passing  away  there 
ended  a  life  of  singular  beauty  and  charm,  full  of  good  deeds  and 
of  gracious  influence  on  the  lives  of  those  about  her.  She  was  sur¬ 
vived  by  her  husband  and  her  only  daughter,  whose  sketch  follows 
this. 
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Mrs.  Addavale  Kincaid  Thomas,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  descends  from  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
sober  language  of  exact  historical  records,  we  will  say  that  the 
Kincaid  family  was  founded  by  Sir  William  Kincaid,  a  descendant  of 
David,  the  first  King  of  Scotland.  This  William  was  a  companion 
and  friend  of  the  celebrated  William  Wallace  and  was  knighted  by 
King  Robert  Bruce  in  1314  for  bravery  exhibited  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn. 

But  there  are  traditions  in  the  family  which  come  down  from  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  the  name  of  Kincaid  appearing  in  Irish  annals  as 
early  as  500  B.  C.,  as  the  King  of  the  Attacotti. 

Through  another  line  Mrs.  Thomas  is  descended  from  Sir  Hugo 
Bristol,  who  fought  under  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  in  1066  and  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Conqueror. 
His  son  William  followed  the  Conqueror’s  son,  Duke  Robert  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  on  the  first  crusade,  and  in  1099  was  knighted  for  bravery 
at  Jerusalem.  A  later  scion  of  this  family,  Berhope  Bristol,  followed 
Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  with  him  in  his 
subsequent  adventures  and  was  knighted  at  the  storming  of  Chantilly. 

The  McCall  and  Phelps  families,  also,  both  of  them  fruitful  in 
honored  names,  have  contributed  to  the  rich  ancestral  heritage  of  our 
subject.  Addavale  Kincaid  was  the  only  daughter  of  Captain  William 
Joseph  Kincaid  and  Alice  Phelps  Kincaid,  whose  sketch  precedes  this. 

Her  father,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  was  not  only  a  capi¬ 
talist  and  captain  of  industry,  but  was  a  polished  and  cultured  gentle¬ 
man,  with  the  courtliness  of  the  old-time  Southern  school.  He  retired 
from  active  participation  in  business  affairs  some  years  since. 

Addavale  Kincaid,  during  her  girlhood  and  young  womanhood, 
drew  to  herself  a  host  of  friends  by  her  charm  of  manner  and  spark¬ 
ling  vivacity,  and  was  a  belle  of  State-wide  popularity.  In  1896  she 
was  married  to  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Thomas,  of  Griffin,  a  physician  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  distinction  and  a  member  of  one  of  Georgia’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  families. 

Mrs.  Thomas  is  prominent  in  club  work  and  is  a  devoted  Daughter 
of  the  Confederacy.  She  was  for  several  years  President  of  the 
Boynton  Chapter  and  has  served  as  State  Registrar  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Georgia  Division,  and  is  now  on  several  important  State 
committees. 

Mrs.  Thomas’  children  are:  Joseph  Kincaid,  Lewis  Wimberly, 
Mary  Alice,  and  Josephine  Almira  Thomas,  deceased.  In  her  home,  in 
multiplied  ministries  to  the  needy  and  in  social  fellowship  with  chosen 
friends,  she  finds  her  chief  delight.  During  the  World  War  she  gave 
amply  of  her  time  and  means  to  the  cause. 

Travel  in  foreign  countries  has  enriched  her  life  with  the  lore 
of  the  Old  World.  Her  beautiful  home,  a  cut  of  which  appears  in 
this  volume,  is  the  centre  of  a  regal  hospitality. 


THE  HOME  OF  MRS.  JOSEPH  M.  THOMAS,  GRIFFIN,  GA. 
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THE  STORY  OF  PRINCE  DE  POLIGNAC 

Back  in  *61,  a  few  weeks  after  Sumter  had  fallen  and  the  first 
guns  of  sovereign  States  had  thundered  their  defiance  to  the  North, 
a  young  and  chivalrous  Frenchman,  the  Prince  Camille  de  Polignac, 
fourth  son  of  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac,  Minister  to  Charles  X,  King 
of  France,  offered  his  sword  to  the  Confederacy. 

Fresh  from  valorous  service  under  the  Tricolor  of  his  native 
France  in  the  Crimean  War,  where  he  won  for  himself  a  fine  name 
for  unflinching  bravery  and  impetuous  daring,  his  services  were 
immediately  accepted,  and  on  August  27,  1861,  he  was  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Southland,  under  the  gallant 
Colonel  Preston  Smith. 

It  is  in  honor  of  this  man,  a  foreigner  of  noble  blood,  who',  gave 
up  the  comfort  of  a  luxurious  home  to  cast  his  fate  with  the  men  in 
gray,  that  the  only  foreign  chapter  of  any  American  patriotic  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Major  General  de  Polignac  Chapter  of  the  United  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Paris,  France,  is  named. 

His  daughter,  Marquise  Agnes  de  Crequi  Montfort  de  Courtvron, 
whose  photograph  appears  on  the  following  page,  is  president  of  this 
chapter,  and  his  widow,  the  Princess  Camille  de  Polignac,  is  vice 
president. 

In  honoring  their  gallant  father  and  husband  we  honor  these  noble 
women  who  are  helping  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  our  beloved 
Confederacy  in  the  land  of  Fleur  de  Lis. 

On  August  30,  1862,  the  Fifth  Tennessee,  of  which  Colonel  Polig¬ 
nac  was  second  in  command,  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  at  the 
Battle  of  Richmond.  At  that  time  he  was  mentioned  in  military  dis¬ 
patches  as  seizing  the  colors  of  his  regiment  from  the  hands  of  a 
fallen  color  bearer  and  cheering  his  men  to  victory.  Colonel  Smith, 
his  immediate  superior,  speaks  of  him  as  follows  in  his  official  report: 

“I  feel  it  due  to  a  gallant  foreigner  to  call  your  attention  to  his 
bearing  throughout  these  several  bloody  conflicts.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
C.  J.  de  Polignac,  though  not  born  on  our  soil,  a  stranger  to  nearly 
the  entire  command,  not  prompted  by  the  many  incentives  which 
impel  us  to  battle  for  our  rights,  but  led  on  to  see  the  right  prevail 
and  the  sordid  meanness  of  our  foe  punished,  has  freely  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  all  the  dangers  of  warfare,  leading  the  gallant  little  band  of 
which  he  was  temporarily  in  command  through  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  and  cheering  them  on  to  victory.  He  deserves  the  thanks  of 
this  country.” 

Later,  on  January  10,  1863,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Polignac  was  made 
a  brigadier  general  and  given  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  Texans, 
serving  under  General  Kirby  Smith  in  Louisiana. 

After  serving  under  General  Dick  Taylor  in  the  Red  River  cam¬ 
paign,  General  Polignac’s  brigade  was  at  the  Battle  of  Mansfield,  La., 
on  April  8,  1864,  fighting  as  part  of  General  Mouton’s  division.  In  a 
sweeping  charge  General  Mouton  fell  and  General  Polignac,  succeed¬ 
ing  instantly  to  command,  led  the  division  to  victory.  General  Taylor 
speaks  of  his  valorous  conduct  as  follows: 

“The  charge  made  by  Mouton  across  the  field  was  magnificent. 
With  his  little  division,  consisting  of  his  own  and  Polignac’s  brigades, 
the  field  was  crossed  under  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery  and  mus¬ 
ketry.  The  wood  was  reached  and  our  little  line  sprang  with  a  yell 
on  the  foe.  In  this  charge  General  Mouton,  commanding  the  division, 
fell. 

“Despite  the  heavy  losses,  the  division  never  halted  for  a  moment 
nor  ever  fell  into  confusion,  but  under  the  gallant  Polignac,  pressed 
stubbornly  on.” 

The  pursuit  continued  the  next  day  and  a  soldier  of  Walker’s 
division  draws  the  following  picture  of  the  advance  on  Pleasant  Hill: 


AGNES  DE  POLIGNAC  MARQUISE 
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“Mouton’s  division,  now  commanded  by  the  gallant  and  chivalric 
French  General  Polignac,  among  the  first  to  abandon  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  a  luxurious  home  to  engage  in  the  perilous  conflict  for 
Southern  independence,  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Walker’s  division. 
Standing  erect  in  his  saddle  he  halloed  aloud:  ‘My  boys,  follow  your 
Polignac.  This  fine  division  of  Texans  and  Louisianans  need  no 
appeal  or  incentive.  It  overflowed  with  ardor  and  impatience  for  the 
conflict.  The  Louisianians,  burning  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  insults 
of  their  beloved  State,  shouted,  as  they  advanced,  ‘Mouton,’  as  their 
battle  cry.” 

Early  in  1865  Major  General  Polignac  was  despatched  to  France 
on  a  difficult  mission,  in  the  vain  hope  of  furthering  the  Southern 
cause  in  that  country. 

He  was  too  late.  Almost  before  he  set  foot  on  his  native  soil  Lee 
had  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court  House  and  the  war  was  over. 

Re-entering  the  military  of  France,  General  Polignac  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  He  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the  battles 
of  Freville,  Beaune-la-Rolande,  Villersexel  and  Hericourt,  and  later 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment. 

After  the  war  the  Prince  retired  to  private  life  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  a  study  of  mathematics,  his  favorite  subject. 

In  1874  he  married  Marie  Langenberger,  who  died,  leaving  one 
daughter,  the  Princess  Armande,  born  January  8,  1876,  who  married 
the  Count  Alfred  de  Chabannes  la  Palice. 

On  May  3,  1883,  the  Prince  married  a  second  time,  to  Elizabeth 
Marguerite  Knight,  of  Wolverley.  They  had  two  daughters,  the 
Princess  Mabel,  born  January  29,  1884,  married  to  the  Count  Michael 
de  Pierredon,  and  the  Princess  Agnes,  born  June  30,  1886,  married  to 
the  Marquis  de  Crequi  Montfort  de  Courtivron,  and  a  son,  the  Prince 
Victor  Mansfield,  born  June  17,  1899,  named  after  the  Louisiana 
battlefield. 
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MRS.  JOHN  MORRIS  MORGAN 

Among  the  representative  women  of  Mississippi,  none  hold  a 
place  of  more  pronounced  distinction  than  Mrs.  John  Morris  Morgan 
of  Columbus.  Mrs.  Morgan,  nee  Wildie  Billups,  is  descended  from 
a  distinguished  ancestry.  She  is  a  daughter  of  General  Saunders 
Billups  and  Wildie  Sykes.  Her  mother  was  a  noted  belle  and  beauty 
of  the  old  South,  and  came  of  a  long  line  of  beautiful  and  rarely 
gifted  women. 

The  home  of  her  grandmother,  Colonel  Thomas  Carleton  Billups, 
was  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  ante-bellum  days,  and  the  centre 
of  a  hospitality  which  fulfilled  all  the  traditions  of  the  days  when 
Southern  hospitality  was  famous  the  world  over.  General  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest  and  Mrs.  Forrest  were  frequent  visitors  here. 

Wildie  Billups  was  educated  at  the  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women,  and  later  at  Norwood  Institute,  Mrs.  Cabell’s  famous  school 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  She  was  gifted  in  an  eminent  degree  in  ex¬ 
pression  and  often  entertained  delighted  audiences  with  her  histrionic 
gifts. 

After  a  brilliant  social  career  as  a  young  lady,  she  married  John 
Morris  Morgan  of  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  Morgan  has  always  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  For  six  years 
she  was  president  of  the  Columbus  Chapter.  She  was  Regent  for 
two  years  of  the  Shuk-ho-ta  Tom-a-ha  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  State  Vice-Regent  for  three  years  of 
the  State  organization. 

For  many  years  she  attended  regularly  the  national  Congress  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she  was  always  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  leaders  in  the  body. 
She  served  for  three  years  as  chairman  of  the  Southern  Division 
Patriotic  Education  of  the  National  D.  A.  R.,  and  has  been  for  ten 
years  State  chairman  on  Patriotic  Education. 

The  patriotic  activities  in  ’which  Mrs.  Morgan  has  engaged  have 
been  numerous  and  varied,  and  in  them  all  her  strong  personality  has 
given  her  a  definite  position  of  leadership.  In  co-operation  with 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Baird,  she  organized  the  young  girls  of  Columbus  into 
a  patriotic  society  during  the  World  War  known  as  the  “Nifty  Knit¬ 
ters.” 

She  was  Matron  of  Honor  for  the  Mississippi  Division  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans  at  the  Reunion  in  Birmingham  in  1916, 
and  Matron  of  Honor  for  Forrest’s  Cavalry  at  Washington  in  1917. 
In  all  these  capacities,  her  culture,  her  beauty,  her  charm  of  man¬ 
ner  and  her  distinguished  bearing  made  her  the  centre  of  a  wide 
circle  of  admirers. 

Mrs.  Morgan  has  one  child,  Mrs.  Louise  Morgan  Kaye,  whose 
sketch  follows  this. 
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MRS.  SAMUEL  KAYE,  JR. 

One  of  the  South’s  loveliest  daughters,  beautiful  no  less  in  life  and 
spirit  than  in  face  and  figure,  is  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaye,  Jr.,  nee  Louise 
Carolyn  Morgan,  of  Columbus,  Miss. 

Louise  Morgan  was  born  at  Columbus,  daughter  of  John  Morris 
Morgan  and  Wildie  Billups  Morgan.  She  was  educated  at  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women. 

Her  marked  popularity  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  fact  that 
for  four  consecutive  years  she  served  as  page  from  Mississippi  at  the 
National  D.  A.  R.  Congress  in  Washington  City.  She  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  General,  Mrs.  George  Thacher  Guernsay,  as 
her  own  personal  page.  At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Guernsay’s  term  of 
office,  she  presented  Miss  Morgan  with  a  beautiful  Personal  Page  pin 
of  her  own  design. 

At  the  Confederate  Reunion  in  Richmond  in  1915,  she  was  Maid 
of  Honor  for  Forrest’s  Cavalry;  at  the  Birmingham  Reunion  in  1916, 
Sponsor  for  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  and  at  Washington  in  1917,  Sponsor 
for  the  Mississippi  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

She  married,  December  10,  1919,  Captain  Samuel  Kaye,  Jr.,  of 
Columbus,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Air  Service  during  the  World 
War,  and  was  four  times  decorated  for  bravery,  twice  by  the  French 
government  and  twice  by  the  United  States. 

A  historic  scene  was  enacted  in  Columbus  in  April,  1922,  when 
on  Decoration  Day  there  was  presented  to  the  Tombigbee  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  on  behalf  of  the  Stephen  D.  Lee  Chapter  of  the 
U.  D.  C.  a  service  flag,  a  memorial  to  the  boys  from  this  city  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  World  War.  Mr?.  Kaye,  in  an  impressive  ad¬ 
dress,  embodying  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  this  struggle, 
presented  the  flag,  amid  tumultuous  applause. 

Mrs.  Kaye  has  one  son,  John  Morgan  Kaye,  who  is  perhaps  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy.  And  here  it 
is  appropriate  to  say  that  this  household  presents  us  with  one  of  the 
most  venerated  features  of  the  old  Southern  life  in  the  person  of  the 
aged  “Mammy”  who  nurses  this  son,  as  she  before  nursed  Mrs.  Kaye 
herself  and  still  earlier  her  mother  and  grandmother. 

As  we  consider  this  impressive  symbol  of  a  peculiarly  tender  rela¬ 
tion,  how  we  recall  the  words  of  that  great  Southerner,  Henry  W. 
Grady,  as,  in  addressing  a  great  audience,  he  told  of  the  tender  tie 
that  often  bound  master  and  servant  together:  “As  I  speak  to  you, 
my  old  black  Mammy  from  her  home  in  the  skies  looks  down  to  cheer 
and  to  bless;  and  through  the  tumult  of  this  night  steals  the  sweet 
music  of  her  croonings  as  thirty  years  ago  she  held  me  in  her  black 
arms  and  led  me  smiling  into  sleep.” 


A  REAL  OLD  MAMMY 
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A  REAL  OLD  MAMMY 

Holding  in  her  arms  John  Morgan  Kaye,  the  young  son  of  Mrs. 

Samuel  Kaye,  Jr. 

This  is  a  picture  made  in  1922  of  a  real  “ole  black  Mammy,”  who 
is  still  one  of  the  Morgan  family.  Could  she  speak  the  language  of 
her  heart  she  would  tell  you,  with  a  joyous  pride,  of  other  days,  when 
“ole  Miss”  and  “ole  Marse”  lived  in  the  big  white  house;  but  most  of 
her  “chillun”  done  gone  away,  ’cept  Miss  Wildie,  Miss  Louise,  and 
her  baby — the  li’l  boy  she  still  holds  close  to  her  heart,  and,  when  the 
evening  firelight  glows,  she  sings  and  rocks  her  chile  to  sleep — and 
dreams,  and  dreams. 


MRS.  SIDNEY  M.  VAN  WYCK 
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MRS.  SIDNEY  M.  VAN  WYCK 

Nannie  Churchill  Crittenden  Van  Wyck,  of  San  Francisco,  born 
at  Brassoria,  Texas,  January  19,  1843,  died  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  October 
27,  1916. 

The  virtues  of  both  Puritan  and  Cavalier  blended  in  her  ancestral 
heritage.  In  1611  her  first  American  forefather  settled  at  James¬ 
town,  Va.  In  1639  her  first  New  England  ancestor  settled  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1849  her  father,  A.  P.  Crittenden,  came  to  California  to 
practice  law,  and  in  1851  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  this  was  hence¬ 
forth  the  home  of  Nannie  Churchill  Crittenden. 

In  1862  she  married  Sidney  M.  Van  Wyck.  He  died  twenty-five 
years  later.  Of  her  children,  four  daughters  and  two  sons  lived  to 
maturity.  They  were:  Mrs.  Osgood  Putnam,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Peters,  Mrs.  Austin  B.  Chinn,  Miss  Laura  Armistead  Van  Wyck,  Jr., 
and  Crittenden  Van  Wyck. 

Both  she  and  her  husband  were  earnest  Episcopalians.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  at  St.  Luke’s  Church  for  years 
and  later  at  Trinity.  Mrs.  Van  Wyck  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
early  managers  of  the  Episcopal  Orphanage  in  San  Francisco,  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  Episcopal  Old  Ladies’  Home,  and  also  of 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

She  took  an  active  part  in  developing  in  San  Francisco  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Daughters  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  other  patriotic  societies. 

The  inspiration  for  her  years  of  service  in  behalf  of  Confederate 
veterans  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  seven  of  her  uncles  and  two 
of  her  brothers  served  in  the  Southern  armies,  and  one  of  her  brothers, 
Churchill  Crittenden,  gave  his  life  for  the  cause,  under  peculiarly 
tragic  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Van  Wyck  was  one  of  the  most  active  founders  and  the 
President  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  and  afterward  of  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter,  of  which 
she  was  President  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  memorial  features 
of  this  work  appealed  to  her  with  especial  power.  She  labored  un¬ 
ceasingly  and  with  devoted  earnestness  at  the  work  of  raising  funds 
for  the  Confederate  monument  at  Arlington,  for  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Arch  at  Richmond,  for  the  purchase  of  Beauvoir  and  for  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Museum  at  Richmond. 

Under  her  leadership  the  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter  ministered  to 
the  needs  of  old  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  families  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  ways.  In  these  varied  ministries  to  the  causes  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  great  heart  and  consecrated  sympathies,  her  activities 
continued  to  the  last. 

While  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter  in  Seattle  she  was  called  home, 
October  27,  1917.  But  her  work  will  go  on,  through  the  strong  organ¬ 
ization  she  helped  to  found  and  into  which  she  instilled  her  own  in¬ 
domitable  and  devoted  spirit. 


MRS.  GEORGE  H.  CABANISS 
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MRS.  GEORGE  HENRY  CABANISS 

Mrs.  Harriet  Howell  Cabaniss  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  leaders  in  patriotic,  civic  and  social  activities  in  the  city,  is  a 
daughter  of  Matthew  D.  Howell,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Mamie 
Turner  Howell.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  and  of  Mrs. 
Nannie  Turner  Howell,  of  Alabama,  whose  father,  Col.  John  Turner, 
a  Virginian,  removed  first  to  Tennessee  and  then  to  Alabama. 

During  the  Creek  Indian  War  Col.  Turner  organized  a  regiment 
of  militia  in  Benton,  now  Calhoun  County,  of  which  he  became  colonel. 
He  also  represented  this  county  in  the  Alabama  Legislature  for  two 
terms,  and  was  elected  for  a  third  term  but  died  before  taking  his 
seat. 

Mrs.  Cabaniss’  grandmother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stroud  Turner,  was  a 
native  of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.  Mrs.  Turner’s  brother,  Alfred  Stroud, 
witnessed  the  complete  destruction  by  fire  of  his  residence  at  Madison 
Parish,  La.,  because  he  persisted  in  furnishing  money  and  supplies 
for  the  Confederate  army.  Indeed,  each  of  her  brothers  contributed 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  while  the  young  men  of  her  family  fought 
in  the  ranks  and  a  niece,  Mrs.  Wade  Hampton,  heroically  risked  her 
life  in  conveying  valuable  papers  to  the  Confederate  army. 

Miss  Howellwas  married  in  1894  to  George  Henry  Cabaniss,  judge 
of  the  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  and  an  eminent  citizen  of  San 
Francisco.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Thomas  Thompson  Cabaniss  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Gray  Cabaniss  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Judge 
Cabaniss  is  a  great  grandson  of  William  Waller  Hening  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  compiled  the  “Statutes  at  Large  of 
Virginia”  and  various  other  works. 

Mrs.  Cabaniss  holds  high  official  position  both  in  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She 
is  a  director  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  in  San  Francisco  for  raising  funds  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Confederate  Museum  at  Richmond,  Va.,  formerly  the  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy. 

During  the  World  War  she  served  on  a  number  of  important  com¬ 
mittees,  leading  in  the  various  drives,  and  giving  much  attention  to 
the  amusement  of  the  enlisted  men.  In  this  work  her  winning  person¬ 
ality  enabled  her  to  render  most  efficient  service  to  the  cause. 

Her  son,  George  Henry  Cabinass,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents’  Army  Training  Corps  of  the  University  of  California,  and  a 
nephew,  John  Frederick  Moore  made  the  “supreme  sacrifice.”  A  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Edna  L.  Howell,  received  decorations  from  the  Royal  Italian 
government  for  services  rendered  gratuitously  during  the  war. 

The  influence  of  Mrs.  Cabinass  is  felt  in  many  ways  for  good  in 
the  life  of  the  great  city  of  which  she  is  a  part,  and  in  many  lines  of 
helpful  activity  she  is  recognized  as  a  leader. 


MRS.  MATTHEW  D.  HOWELL 
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SARAH  BUTLER  CLARK 

One  of  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  women  who  “Carried  On” 
the  work  of  the  Ladies’  Relief  and  Hospital  Association  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  during  those  eventful  days  of  the  Sixties,  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
Butler  Clark,  whose  grandfather,  Mark  Wentworth  Green  (his  father, 
John  Green,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  served  with  Paul  Jones  on 
the  Frigate  Alliance)  was  born  in  1762,  served  in  the  Fourth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Regiment  and  marched  into  New  York  on  Evacuation  Day, 
November  20,  1783.  His  discharge  from  the  army  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  signed  by  General  Knox.  Died  1851.  He 
married  Nancy  Harvey,  whose  brother,  Thomas,  carried  LaFayette 
off  the  battlefield  when  wounded  at  Brandywine.  From  this  mar¬ 
riage  came  Sarah’s  mother,  Mary  Green,  who  married  Nehemiah 
Kimball  Butler,  of  Berwick,  Maine,  August  26,  1819. 

Sarah  Butler  was  born  November  5,  1823,  at  Augusta,  Georgia. 
On*  April  29,  1841,  she  was  married  to  John  Mulford  Clark,  of  Mul- 
ford,  N.  J.,  of  the  line  of  Abram  Clark  (who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey)  whose  progenitor 
was  Captain  Thomas  Clark,  who  came  over  in  the  “ANNE”  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  1623.  Eight  children  survived  Mrs.  Clark,  two  girls,  and 
six  boys,  two  of  whom  served  the  entire  four  years  of  the  War 
between  the  States. 

She  was  a  beautiful  young  matron,  inspired  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  to  aid  the  cause,  and  chastened  by  a  Christian  desire  to 
aid  the  sick  and  wounded  youths  and  men,  worn,  weary  and  dying 
that  were  sent  back  from  the  scenes  of  battle.  Mindful  of  her  own 
lads  serving,  one  on  the  West  with  Bragg,  the  younger  with  Cobb’s 
Legion  in  Virginia,  possibly  she  thus,  also,  labored  vicariously.  It 
was  a  glad  day  for  her  when  she  and  the  noble  women  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  saw  the  clouds  lifted  and  the  horros  of  war  disappear,  peace 
again  settling  over  the  lands — but  not  the  peace  of  victory.  The 
Homeland  scarred  by  the  destructive  forces  of  war,  broken  fortunes, 
distress,  desolation  and  sorrow,  where  once  a  proud  and  knightly 
people  reigned  in  happiness  supreme. 

After  a  few  years,  under  brighter  skies,  another  chapter  was 
enacted,  when  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  their  veneration  and  love, 
turned  to  some  concrete  measure  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
heroism  of  their  dead  and  those  who  fought  yet  surviving,  bearing 
their  scars  and  disappointments  until  they  too  “Cross  over  the 
River  and  rest  under  the  shade.”  The  Ladies’  Memorial  Association 
served  such  a  laudable  purpose.  As  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs. 
Clark  was  conspicuous  in  her  labors,  contributing  always  her  time 
and  talents  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Soldiers’  Monument  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  costly  to  be  found  throughout  the  Southland,  bears 
witness  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  these  splendid  women 
gave  their  time,  care,  and  attention.  And  while  they  reared  a  Monu- 
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ment  to  the  valor  of  Southern  soldiery,  they  unconsciously  con¬ 
structed  a  shaft  that  bears  testimony  for  all  time  to  the  unselfish 
devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  Southern  women  to  the  cause  of  he  Con¬ 
federacy.  When  the  corner  stone  was  laid  the  ceremony  was  im¬ 
pressive;  it  was  fitting  that  the  officers  of  the  Ladies’  Memorial 
Association  should  supervise  and  with  Mrs.  Clark  several  of  them 
laid  a  brick  in  the  foundation,  upon  which  that  splendid  shaft  was 
reared,  which  for  all  time  shall  stand  as  a  monument  to  valor,  and 
a  testimony  to  duty,  to  the  Southern  Soldiers  and  Southern  Matrons. 

Sarah  Butler  Clark  early  in  life  connected  herself  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Augusta.  She  was  a  lovely  Christian  character, 
beloved  by  all,  so  quiet,  yet  so  strdng,  fulfilling  in  every  sphere  of 
her  activities  the  true  wife  and  devoted  and  careful  mother.  The 
two  sons  returned  from  the  battlefield  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
they  with  the  others  were  present  on  that  February  afternoon  in 
1906  when  she  was  laid  to  rest. 

As  a  girl  she  was  most  attractive,  bright  and  happy.  Assuming 
the  more  exacting  duties  of  a  matron,  her  charming  manners  and 
kindly  ways  made  her  a  favorite  in  society.  Responsibility  growing 
with  time  and  cares,  only  mellowed  the  splendid  character  and  beau¬ 
tified  the  fine  spirit — a  woman  typifying  all  that  is  good  and  noble 
and  loving  in  Christian  womanhood. 

Her  home  was  one  where  hospitality  reigned,  there  many  promi¬ 
nent  men  and  women  visited.  With  a  husband,  a  perfect  comple¬ 
ment  in  their  union,  wise,  strong  and  successful,  with  manner  and 
graces  of  true  nobility,  they  lived  in  perfect  accord  and  greatest 
harmony. 


MRS.  ISIDOR  LOWENBERG 
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MRS.  ISIDOR  LOWENBERG. 

One  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  our  day,  whose  graceful  pen  has 
touched  and  adorned  a  variety  of  themes,  is  Mrs.  Bettie  Lowenberg 
of  San  Francisco.  She  was  born  December  11,  1845,  in  a  village  near 
Mobile,  Ala.,  daughter  of  William  Lilienfeld  and  Pauline  Lilienfeld. 
When  she  was  six  years  of  age  her  parents  moved  to  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  where  she  was  educated  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Vincent. 

In  1860  the  family  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  Miss  Lilien¬ 
feld  was  married,  October  12,  1861,  to  Isidor  Lowenberg,  and  where 
she  has  since  made  her  home,  engaging  actively  in  all  social,  patriotic, 
literary  and  benevolent  work.  After  more  than  fifty  years  of  married 
life  Mr.  Lowenberg  died,  January  16,  1919. 

Interest  in  the  most  vital  and  enduring  forms  of  club  work  has 
been  characteristic  of  this  public-spirited  and  intellectual  woman. 
For  three  consecutive  years  she  was  president  of  the  Laurel  Hall  Club, 
and  she  was  organizer  and  for  years  president  of  the  Philomath  Club. 
She  was  first  recording  secretary  of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  later  was  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Dis¬ 
trict  Federation,  and  was  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman’s 
Press  Association  for  two  terms. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  Mrs.  Lowenberg  was  active 
in  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  Both  then  and  during  the 
World  War  she  was  a  leader  in  Red  Cross  work,  especially  in  fur¬ 
nishing  reading  matter  for  the  soldiers,  and  providing  in  various  ways 
for  their  entertainment  and  welfare. 

The  list  of  the  important  committees,  boards  and  commissions  on 
which  Mrs.  Lowenberg  has  served  and  the  responsible  offices  she  has 
filled  is  a  long  and  impressive  one.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned: 
Vice  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  member  State  Board  for 
the  Blind,  Director  California  Club,  Vice  President  Emanuel  Sister¬ 
hood,  Vice  President  Esther  Heilman  Emanu  El  Kindergarten,  now 
San  Bruno  Community  Service,  Vice  President  Woman’s  National 
Council,  Vice  President  California  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  Vice  President  California  Prepared¬ 
ness  Chapter,  Inc.,  Vice  President  Home  Club  under  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  and  Director  of  the  California  Marriage  and 
Divorce  Commission. 

In  1908  she  published  “The  Irresistible  Current,”  in  1908  “A 
Nation’s  Crime,”  in  1920  “The  Voices  of  Joan  Lynn.”  Besides  these 
books,  which  have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  she  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  and  short  stories  to  the  magazines.  To  her  initia¬ 
tive  was  due  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Authors  in  connection 
with  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  she  was  First 
Vice  President  of  the  American  International  Congress  of  Authors 
and  Journalists. 

She  still  maintains  her  deep  interest  in  great  social  and  civic 
questions  and  the  impress  of  her  magnetic  personality  is  felt  in  every 
nhase  of  the  life  of  her  city. 


MRS.  D.  M.  JONES 
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MRS.  DAVID  MONTGOMERY  JONES. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jones,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  is  another  of 
the  splendid  Southern  women  whom  North  Carolina  has  given  to  his¬ 
tory.  She  has  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  patriotic  ancestors  a 
spirit  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  South  and  of  the 
nation  and  has  in  her  own  life  proven  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of 
such  ancestors. 

An  ancestor  of  hers  in  Colonial  times  was  James  Witherspoon, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  New  Hampshire.  His  rest¬ 
less  and  martial  spirit  was  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  in  1760  he  raised 
a  regiment  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  which  at  that  time  was  French 
territory. 

His  son,  James  Witherspoon,  also  born  in  Ireland,  at  Londonderry, 
in  1747,  served  during  the  Revolutionary  War  as  captain  of  a  com¬ 
pany  under  the  noted  Revolutionary  hero,  General  Francis  Marion. 
He  was  captured  by  the  British  at  Camden,  S.  C.,  and  ‘  afterward 
transferred  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  died  in  Lincoln  County,  North 
Carolina.  His  daughter,  Ann  Graham  Witherspoon,  was  married  to 
James  Lewis.  Their  son,  John  Gill  Lewis,  who  was  born  in  1812,  was 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones’  parents,  both  of  whom  are  still  living  (1923),  are 
Alfred  Monroe  Sayre  and  Sara  Ann  Lewis  Sayre.  She  was  born  at 
Gastonia,  N.  C.,  and  received  the  name  of  Nell. 

Her  father  served  in  the  Second  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  General 
Rufus  Barringer’s  Brigade,  General  William  Henry  Lee’s  Division, 
and  General  Wade  Hampton’s  Corps,  and  fought  through  some  of  the 
fiercest  engagements  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  eight  brothers  in 
the  Confederate  army,  four  of  whom  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  while 
two  others  were  seriously  wounded. 

In  1907,  Nell  Sayre  was  married  to  David  Montgomery  Jones,  a 
Virginian,  born  at  Abingdon. 

Mrs.  Jones  has  been  for  years  an  active  worker,  both  in  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  both  of  which  she  held  responsible  positions  and  served 
on  important  committees.  In  1920  she  was  chosen  as  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  here  as  else¬ 
where  her  capacity  for  leadership  has  been  recognized.  Her  home 
is  at  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  and  in  all  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  her  influence  is  felt  and  her  talents  appreciated. 


MRS.  ANDREW  JUDSON  McMULLAN 
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MRS.  SALLIE  TURNER  McMULLAN 

Sallie  Lockhart  Turner  was  born  in  Hart  County,  Georgia,  August 

I,  1853.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joel  Lockhart  Turner  and 
Mary  Louise  Jones  Turner.  Dr.  Turner  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
broad  culture  and  was  one  of  the  great  physicians  of  his  day.  A 
native  of  Lincoln  County,  he  was  a  boyhood  and  lifelong  friend  of  that 
great  educator,  orator,  divine  and  staesman,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  at 
one  time  our  Minister  to  Spain. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  relations  of  friendly  intercourse  with  such  men  as  Joseph 
Pottle,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Robert  Toombs,  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
and  Howell  Cobb.  He  was  a  close  personal  friend  and  warm  admirer 
of  the  distinguished  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  for  whom  he  named  his  grandson, 
Lucius  Lamar  McMullan.  Dr.  Turner  was  one  of  the  first  Southern 
men  to  attend  that  splendid  medical  school,  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
College. 

Mary  Louise  Jones  Turner  came  of  distinguished  ancestry  on 
both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides,  the  Jones  family  being  one  of 
wealth  and  influence,  and  her  mother’s  people,  the  Bankses,  coming 
from  an  old  English  family.  She  herself  was  a  woman  of  beauty, 
nor  was  her  beauty  surpassed  by  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which 
she  met  the  most  trying  situations. 

Sallie  Turner  grew  to  womanhood  in  an  environment  of  culture, 
in  the  midst  of  all  those  influences  which  soften  and  ennoble  life,  in 
the  beautiful  old  plantation  home  now  owned  by  her  brother,  Rev. 

J.  D.  Turner.  She  was  in  a  marked  degree  endowed  with  the  qualities 
of  gentleness,  courtesy  and  kindness,  imbued  with  the  queenly  grace 
of  hospitality,  to  which  was  added  a  courageous  spirit  and  a  nature 
keyed  to  all  the  higher  motives  and  aspirations  of  life. 

January  9,  1878,  Sallie  Turner  was  married  to  Andrew  Judson 
McMullan,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  a  leading  planter 
of  Northeast  Georgia  and  a  man  of  mark  in  the  State.  Their  union 
was  a  singularly  happy  one.  Five  children  were  born  to  them: 
Lucius  Lamar  McMullan;  Joel  Sinclair  McMullan,  who  died  of  typhoid 
fever  in  1901,  at  the  close  of  his  Sophomore  year  at  the  University 
of  Georgia;  Susie  McMullan  (Mrs.  Orrin  Roberts,  of  Monroe,  Ga.), 
Louise  McMullan  (Mrs.  Clarence  Rice,  of  Hart  County)  and  one  other 
who  died  in  infancy.  A  sister  of  Mrs.  McMullan,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Wilcox, 
now  lives  in  Hartwell. 

September  28,  1913,  Mrs.  McMullan  was  bereaved  by  the  death 
of  her  noble  and  honored  husband.  On  January  10,  1917,  she  followed 
him  into  the  land  of  the  sunshine,  leaving  the  world  poorer  by  going, 
but  richer  because  of  her  having  lived.  Her  life  was  one  of  rare 
charm,  and  her  gracious,  uplifting  influence  will  be  felt  through  the 
years  to  come. 
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MRS.  MAHLON  RICHARDSON 
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MRS.  HESTER  A.  RICHARDSON 

Mrs.  Hester  A.  Richardson,  of  Hartwell,  Ga.,  affectionately  known 
as  “Aunt  Hettie,”  was  born  in  Hart  County  in  the  year  1844.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Sinclair  and  Clarissa  McMullen,  and  had  three  sisters 
and  six  brothers:  Lavinia  Adams,  Susan  Burriss  and  Elizabeth 
Hodges,  James  H.,  John  G.,  Horatio,  Nesbit,  Thomas  .N.  and  Andrew 
Judson  McMullan,  all  of  whom  made  a  lasting  impress  for  good  upon 
the  community  in  which  they  lived. 

She  was  a  granddaughter  of  John  McMullan,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland,  and  Amos  McMullan,  who  was  of  Scotch  ori¬ 
gin.  Both  of  these  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
influential  citizens  in  their  respective  communities  on  Big  Creek  in 
Hart  County  (at  that  time  Elbert  County).  All  of  her  brothers 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  two  of  them,  John  G.  and 
Horatio  McMullan,  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause. 

She  grew  to  womanhood  during  the  trying  days  of  war  and  recon¬ 
struction,  and  in  the  school  of  experience  she  learned  those  lessons 
of  fortitude,  self-denial,  cheerfulness  and  helpfulness  which  mani¬ 
fested  their  results  in  her  character  throughout  life. 

In  1872,  Hester  A.  McMullan  was  married  to  Mahlon  Richardson, 
a  Confederate  veteran,  an  attorney  by  profession,  who  was  honored 
by  being  elected  first  tax  collector  of  his  county  and  then  clerk  of 
the  court.  He  was  for  thirty-eight  years  a  deacon  in  Sardis  Baptist 
Church  and  for  thirty-five  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School, 
and  in  all  these  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  he  had  the  effi¬ 
cient  co-operation  of  his  splendid  wife.  He  was  a  man  of  singular 
nobility  of  character,  enjoying  the  unqualified  respect  and  confidence 
of  all. 

Gifted  with  unusual  mental  powers,  with  splendid  educational 
equipment,  with  a  character  ripened  by  the  years  and  rounded  by  the 
graces  of  genuine  piety,  Mrs.  Richardson  has  ever  been  a  potent 
influence  for  good.  For  years  she  taught  a  class  of  girls  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  in  which  her  husband  was  for  so  long  superintendent. 
She  served  as  President  of  the  Missionary  Union  of  the  Hebron  Bap¬ 
tist  Association,  and  also  as  President  of  the  Hartwell  Chapter  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She  is  now  Honorary 
President  of  both  of  these  organizations. 

Her  husband  passed  to  his  reward  in  1918,  but  she  still  lives  (1923) 
with  unabated  interest  and  undimmed  devotion  to  all  worthy  inter¬ 
ests,  and  rich  in  the  love  of  countless  friends  and  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  all  who  know  her. 

She  has  reared  three  children:  John  G.  Richardson  is  clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Hart  County  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School 
at  Sardis,  the  old  family  church;  Arthur  S.  Richardson  is  Mayor  of 
Hartwell  and  superintendent  of  his  Sunday  School;  Fred  H.  Richard¬ 
son  is  treasurer  of  Payne  City  Cotton  Mill  Plant  at  Macon,  Ga. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  N.  REYNOLDS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mrs.  Kate  Bitting  Reynolds,  is  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Bitting  and  Mrs.  Louisa  Wilson  Bitting. 
Born  in  Yadkin  County,  North  Carolina,  she  came  when  a  small  child 
to  the  village  of  Winston-Salem,  in  truth  growing  up  with  her  home 
town. 

She  was  married  in  early  life  to  Mr.  William  N.  Reynolds. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  is  a  graduate  of  Salem  College  and  ever  an  active 
and  devoted  friend  of  the  institution,  having  served  as  President  of 
the  Alumnae  Association. 

With  no  children  of  her  own,  hers  has  been  the  privilege  of  mother¬ 
ing  many,  and  with  the  divine  tenderness  of  a  great  heart,  she  has 
given  herself  to  the  Barium  Springs  Orphanage,  where  she  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Woman’s  Club  and  of  other  city  clubs, 
she  is  depended  upon  in  her  home  city  for  every  constructive  and 
benevolent  movement.  Probably  the  least  known  of  her  activities  is 
the  splendid  welfare  work,  that  after  careful  study  and  prayerful  con¬ 
sideration  she  has  been  enabled  to  inaugurate  in  the  great  industrial 
plant  over  which  her  husband  presides. 

A  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  every  branch  of  its  work 
she  makes  her  own,  and  yet,  loving  her  home  and  church  and  city  with 
a  tenderness  and  fineness  that  is  veritably  a  part  of  her  soul,  she  still 
finds  time  for  service  in  the  outside  world.  A  member  of  the  Colony 
Club  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  and  a  member  of  many  patriotic  organizations,  she 
renders  a  vital  and  far-reaching  service  in  various  capacities  to  each. 

But  it  is  that  innate  and  deep  love  of  home  and  country  which  is 
exemplified  by  each  act  of  her  life  that  has  caused  Mrs.  Reynolds  to 
choose  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  as 
the  outstanding  patriotic  organization  to  which  she  in  loyalty  and  love 
ever  renders  her  utmost  service  and  devotion. 

As  Chapter  Regent,  State  Regent,  Vice  President  General  and 
chairman  of  many  important  committees,  she  has  served  her  society 
and  through  that  her  country  long  and  well.  At  present  she  is  the 
efficient  National  Chairman  of  the  International  Relations  Committee 
for  the  organization  and  during  the  strenuous  days  of  Reconstruction 
she  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  her  country. 

Truly,  today  we  say  of  her,  as  Emerson  said  of  Tennyson,  “Hers 
was  indeed  a  beautiful  soul.” 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mrs.  William  Oliver  Spencer-nee 
Mary  Kerr — was  born  in  Yancey ville,  North  Carolina,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  John  H.  and  Eliza  C.  Yancey  Kerr. 

Mrs.  Spencer  has  been  for  four  years  the  State  Regent  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  North  Carolina,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  she  was  born  for  the  office.  However,  it  is  true 
that  she  is  the  direct  descendant  on  both  sides  of  her  family  from 
ancestors  who  were,  in  reality,  founders  of  the  American  Republic. 
Her  parents  are  both  descended  from  one  man — John  Graves — 
the  grandson  of  Captain  Henry  Graves,  who  came  to  America  with 
the  Jamestown  settlers  in  1608;  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  the  first  legislative  body  that  convened  in  America,  and 
through  each  generation  the  family  has  been  represented  among 
the  law-makers  of  the  State;  her  brother,  Judge  John  H.  Kerr,  pre¬ 
siding  at  this  time  from  the  3rd  Judicial  District  (1922). 

Mrs.  Spencer  is  a  great-niece  of  Hon.  Bartlett  Yancey,  a  great 
grand-daughter  of  Hon.  James  Yancey,  a  great-niece  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  preacher  and  orator,  John  Kerr,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Hon. 
James  Kerr. 

She  is  a  loyal  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  holds  membership  in  various  other  patriotic 
organizations,  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
since  its  organization. 

She  was  married  in  early  life  to  Dr.  William  Oliver  Spencer, 
and  they  have  three  sons — William  Oliver  Jr.,  John  Kerr  and  Frank 
Graves;  the  first  two  are  young  men  of  unusual  ability,  while  the 
youngest  is  still  in  school. 

Mrs.  Spencer  is  intensely  interested  in  the  political,  social  and 
welfare  development  of  the  South — it  being  through  her  efforts  that 
the  Traveler’s  Aid  work  was  established  in  her  city  and  state. 

To  quote  her  own  words,  she  is  vitally  interested  in  every  move¬ 
ment — “For  the  building  of  a  united,  uplifted  womanhood” — and  her 
best  efforts  have  probably  been  directed  through  the  channels  of 
that  splendid  organization,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  appreciation  of  her  work  the  D.  A.  R.  of  North  Carolina  at 
a  recent  Conference  voted  unanimously  to  place  in  Memorial  Con¬ 
tinental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  portrait  of  her  as  a  testimonial 
of  love  and  esteem. 

Mrs.  Spencer  is  a  writer  of  both  prose  and  verse  of  noted  ability. 
Her  little  book  of  poems,  “Dreams  at  Twilight,”  has  received  wide¬ 
spread  commendation. 

Faithful  to  every  obligation  of  life,  devoted  to  home  and  family 
and  enthusiastically  interested  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  good 
of  her  city  and  State — may  her  life  be  long  and  useful. 
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Imbued  with  the  loftiest  sentiments  and  schooled  in  the  noblest 
traditions  of  the  Old  South,  Mrs.  John  L.  Walker,  of  Waycross,  Ga., 
is  indeed  a  worthy  representative  of  Southern  womanhood.  Before 
her  marriage  she  was  Laura  Singleton,  of  Milledgeville,  later  of 
Eatonton,  Ga.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Christian  Singleton. 

On  the  paternal  side  she  traces  her  lineage  from  Colonel  Matthew 
Singleton,  of  Sumpter  County,  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  early  history  of  that  State.  On  the  maternal  side  she 
is  descended  from  Israel  Christian,  who  colonized  Botetourt  County, 
Virginia,  served  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  from  1761  to 
1764,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army.  His  name  was 
given  to  Christian  Colony  in  Virginia. 

December  19,  1884,  Laura  Singleton  was  married  to  Dr.  John  Lott 
Walker,  at  that  time  just  beginning  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Wrightsville.  They  later  removed  to  Waycross,  and  during  the  years 
since  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  have  played  a  leading  and  influential  part 
in  the  life  of  the  South  Georgia  city.  Their  children  are:  John  Sin¬ 
gleton,  now  deceased,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  attorneys 
of  Waycross;  Robert  Carroll,  M.  D.,  Annie  Laurie,  and  Samuel  D. 
Walker. 

Mrs.  Walker  has  been  for  years  prominently  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  served  six 
years  as  Historian  and  seven  years  as  Regent  of  the  Lyman  Hall 
Chapter,  Waycross.  For  two  terms  she  was  State  Historian,  for  one 
State  Registrar,  and  for  three  terms  State  Chairman  of  the  Old  Trails 
Committee.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  U.  D.  C.  and  of  the  Colonial 
Dames. 

In  1921  she  represented  the  Georgia  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
in  an  exhibit  of  living  portraits  of  historic  American  women,  held  in 
Continental  Hall,  Washington,  taking  the  part  of  Dorothy  Walton. 
She  has  written  an  interesting  history  of  Old  Roads  and  Trails,  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  old  Columbus  road  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  to  Camden 
County,  and  other  similar  roadways.  It  was  due  to  her  inspiration 
that  the  historical  site  of  old  Coloraine  on  St.  Marys  River  was 
appropriately  marked,  and  that  a  tablet  was  erected  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  old  town  of  Tebeauville,  the  birthplace  of  Louis  Pendleton,  the 
novelist. 

Mrs.  Walker’s  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public 
welfare  has  been  manifold  and  unceasing.  During  the  World  War 
she  was  chairman  of  several  important  committees,  rendering  notable 
service  throughout  this  period  of  world  upheaval.  She  is  chairman 
of  the  Ware  County  Community  Club  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Genealogical  Society. 
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MRS.  MARION  GREGG  TYLER 

“Surrender  House,”  Appomattox  Courthouse,  Va.,  is  one  of  the 
historic  landmarks  of  the  South.  This  home,  having  been  tendered 
by  its  owner,  Wilmer  McLean,  for  the  use  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  on  April  9,  1865,  between  General  Lee 
and  General  Grant  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Lee’s  surrender. 

It  was  here  that  Virginia  Beverley  McLean,  now  Mrs.  Marion 
Gregg  Taylor,  was  born,  September  5,  1865.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Wilmer  McLean  and  Virginia  Beverley  Hooe. 

Wilmer  McLean,  while  beyond  the  military  age  and  further  inca¬ 
pacitated  by  ill  health  for  active  service  in  the  Southern  armies, 
nevertheless  rendered  notable  assistance  to  the  cause  of  the  Confde- 
eracy,  not  only  by  furnishing  supplies  but  by  personal  activities  of 
many  kinds. 

The  incident  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  marked  the  second 
occasion  when  his  home  had  stood  directly  in  the  pathway  of  the 
war.  In  1861  his  farm,  Yorkshire,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia, 
had  furnished  headquarters  for  General  Beauregard  during  the  Battle 
of  Manassas,  and  during  the  second  day’s  fighting  the  house  had  been 
struck  by  a  Federal  shell.  Further  on  in  the  progress  of  the  fighting 
the  house  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital. 

After  the  war  Wilmer  McLean  gave  himself  with  intrepid  courage 
and  unfaltering  determination  to  the  work  of  building  up  the  fortunes 
of  the  prostrate  South,  and  was  among  those  dauntless  spirits  whose 
example  infused  hope  and  courage  into  others.  With  his  family, 
including  his  young  daughter,  Virginia,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
he  later  returned  to  Manassas,  near  his  old  home,  “Yorkshire,”  still 
later  removing  to  Alexandria,  Va. 

Virginia  Beverley  McLean  was  married  October  26,  1887,  to 
Marion  Gregg  Tyler,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  now  for  some  years  has 
made  her  home  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.  She  is  one  of  the  queenly 
daughters  of  the  South,  adorning  every  sphere  in  which  she  moves 
and  adding  lustre  to  the  fame  of  Southern  womanhood  by  her  charm¬ 
ing  and  gracious  personality. 

Mrs.  Tyler  is  a  member  of  the  Colonel  Charles  Lewis  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va., 
and  of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy. 

During  the  World  War  she  gave  unstintedly  of  time  and  energy 
to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  her  husband  being  chairman  of  the 
Mason  County  Chapter  of  that  organization. 

She  has  three  daughters:  Mrs.  Finney  Lee  Lakin,  of  Terra  Alta, 
W.  Va.;  Mrs.  Bruce  Spottswood  Campbell,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Mrs.  John  Williams  Quynn,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
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Elizabeth  Tilghman  (called  Betty)  Glover  was  the  daughter  of 
Williamson  Allen  Glover  of  “Rosemount,”  Green  County,  Ala.,  and  his 
wife,  Amelia  Walton,  who  was  the  daughter  of  William  Walton,  of 
“Strawberry  Hill,”  an  adjoining  plantation. 

Mr.  Walton,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  a  messenger  for  General 
Washington.  His  Revolutionary  papers  are  on  file  at  the  Pension 
Office  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Glover’s  grandfather,  Frederick  Glover,  served  in  the  Indian 
wars.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lawrence  Washington,  1585,  of 
“Countie  Palatine  of  Durham;  Register  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  XXVII  years,”  in  England. 

Betty  Glover  married  in  May,  1856,  Joseph  Gregory  Moore,  of 
Columbus,  Miss.  Mr.  Moore  was  also  of  most  illustrious  English, 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  ancestry.  Hon.  John  West,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  1635-1637,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord  de  la  Warr, 
was  one  of  his  emigrant  ancestors.  Richard  Gregory,  Joseph  Moore, 
John  Cary  and  others  were  his  Revolutionary  ancestors. 

During  the  War  between  the  States  Mr.  Moore  lived  on  his  cotton 
plantation,  called  “Forest  Home,”  near  Newton  Station,  Miss.,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  similar  large  places,  respectively  owned  by  an  orphan 
niece  and  two  nephews,  who  were  still  minors,  but  fighting  at  the 
front.  Near  were  the  plantations  of  Mrs.  Moore’s  two  brothers;  both 
were  serving  in  the  front  ranks;  they  confidently  left  their  young 
wives  and  infants,  with  their  numerous  slaves,  to  Mr.  Moore’s  care. 

The  arduous  duties  thus  thrust  upon  him — in  the  early  years  of 
the  war  the  faithfulness  of  the  negroes,  thus  massed,  was  an  un¬ 
proven  quality — restricted  his  sympathy  and  activities  to  giving  gen¬ 
erously  of  the  material  aid  so  necessary  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Moore 
also  supported  the  families  of  numerous  younger  men,  who  were 
fighting. 

When  the  overpowering  of  the  Confederate  forces  grew  imminent 
Mr.  Moore  mustered  a  company  and  was  ready  to  enter  the  struggle 
when  the  end  came. 

Mrs.  Moore  felt  keenly  for  the  Confederate  troops  in  their  many 
privations,  and  called  upon  the  women  of  Mississippi  to  form  a 
“Soldiers’  Aid  Society.”  At  the  convention  of  the  Soldiers’  Aid 
Society  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  held  at  Meridian,  March  4,  1863, 
she  was  elected  president. 

The  cataclysm  after  the  War,  including  the  loss  of  his  many 
slaves,  crippled  Mr.  Moore’s  finances.  He  died  in  1876  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  United  States  Consul  at  Trinidad  de  Cuba. 

January  1888  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Moore  died  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Amelia  Walton  (called  Minnie)  Moore,  who  married 
James  Johnston  Funston  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Funston  is  a  member  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter  U.  D. 
C.,  La  Peauta  del  Oro  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  and  the  California  Genealo¬ 
gical  Society.  Her  children  are:  Jesse  Johnston  Funston,  Benjamin 
Reed  Funston,  and  Betty  Glover  Funston;  The  seven  surviving  chil¬ 
dren  of  Mrs.  Moore  are:  Williamson  Glover,  Amelia  Walton,  Walton 
Norwood,  Joseph  George,  Mary  Lou,  Rosa  and  Isabel. 
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The  picturesque  little  town  of  Marianna,  Fla.,  lying  beside  the 
lovely  Chipola  River,  with  the  famous  Long  Moss  Spring  just  a  few 
miles  away,  embosomed  amid  the  live  oaks  and  the  grassy  dells,  rich 
with  their  treasures  of  maiden  hair  ferns,  has  played  a  large  part  in 
the  history  of  Florida  and  the  South.  She  has  given  to  the  State  some 
of  her  leading  citizens  and  on  the  walls  of  the  State  Capitol  in  Talla¬ 
hassee  are  the  portraits  of  several  of  Marianna’s  sons  who  have  held 
high  position  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

In  this  historic  town  there  transpired  on  November  2,  1921,  a  scene 
of  unusual  interest,  when  a  monument  commemorating  the  Battle  of 
Marianna  was  unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies.  One  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  figures  in  this  historic  scene  was  Mrs.  Roberta  Milton  Carter,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  to  whose  splendid  efforts  was  due  the 
triumphant  culmination  of  this  enterprise. 

The  Milton  family  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  tracing  its  descent  from 
Christopher  Milton,  a  brother  of  John  Milton,  the  poet,  has  proven  it¬ 
self  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  illustrious  lineage. 

In  every  generation  there  has  been  a  John  Milton  in  the  family. 
In  1730,  John  Milton,  the  founder  of  the  American  branch,  settled  in 
Halifax  County,  Va.  His  son  John  Milton,  who  migrated  to  Georgia 
and  held  various  high  positions  in  that  State,  received  Georgia’s  vote 
for  first  president  of  the  United  States.  The  epic  tradition  in  the 
family  was  further  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  Ms  son,  Homer  Virgil 
Milton,  whose  varied  accomplishments  and  chivalric  bearing  made  him 
one  of  the  marked  figures  of  his  day. 

John  Milton,  son  of  Homer  Virgil  Milton,  married  Susan  Amanda 
Cobb,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Willis  Cobb,  of  Georgia.  John  Milton 
moved  from  Georgia  to  Florida  in  1846  and  became  war  governor  of 
the  State  in  1861.  His  son,  Major  William  Henry  Milton,  also  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  of  Florida,  was  the  father  of  Roberta  Hearn  Milton. 

On  November  18,  1891,  Miss  Milton  was  married  to  John  Hardin 
Carter,  a  brilliant  attorney  of  Marianna.  They  have  four  children, 
Wilhelmina,  John,  Jr.,  Roberta  and  Sallie.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Wilhelmina,  married  William  Lamar  Gammon,  and  their  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  Roberta  Carter  Gammon,  two  years  of  age,  is  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  C.  of  C.  of  Marianna,  being  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  South. 

Mrs.  Carter  is  a  charter  member  of  the  William  Henry  Milton 
Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  named  in  honor  of  her  father,  and  has  been 
for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Joseph  Habersham  Chapter  D.  A. 
R.,  Atlanta.  In  1920  she  was  appointed  by  the  State  President  of  the 
U.  D.  C.  as  chairman  of  the  Marianna  Monument  Committee.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  funds  were  raised  for  the  erection  of  the 
monument,  a  granite  shaft  over  thirty-five  feet  high,  bearing  appro¬ 
priate  inscriptions. 

Mrs.  Carter  is  one  of  the  queenly  daughters  of  the  South  and 
her  cultured,  gracious  womanhood  marks  her  as  a  true  daughter  of 
her  illustrious  ancestors.  Her  home  is  a  centre  of  most  delightful 
social  activities,  where  the  old  time  hospitality  is  found  in  its  most 
attractive  form. 
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Mrs.  Lucy  Milton  Guyton  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  William 
Henry  Milton  and  Lucy  Hall  Milton,  and  comes  of  a  long  line  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  ancestors,  her  lineage  embracing  some  of  the  great  families 
of  the  South  and  reaching  back  to  illustrious  names  of  England  and 
France.  Her  first  American  ancestor  was  John  Milton,  descendant  of 
the  illustrious  poet  of  that  name,  who  settled  in  Halifax  county,  Va., 
in  1730,  and  her  Milton  ancestors  in  every  generation  since  have  held 
positions  of  honor  and  distinction  in  the  State.  Through  her  maternal 
lines  of  descent  she  is  connected  with  the  Cobbs  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Rutledges,  Pickneys  and  Moultries  of  South  Carolina. 

Her  father,  William  Henry  Milton,  son  of  John  Milton,  war  gover¬ 
nor  of  Florida,  was  a  major  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Olustee  in  Florida  and  at  the  battle  of  Natural  Bridge  near  Tal¬ 
lahassee.  After  the  War  between  the  States  he  practiced  law,  de¬ 
clined  the  position  of  Circuit  Judge,  and  served  for  a  time  as  State’s 
Attorney.  During  the  days  of  reconstruction  he  rendered  splendid 
service  in  redeeming  the  State  from  negro  rule.  For  years  he  was 
an  eminent  leader  in  the  civic  affairs  of  Florida. 

Lucy  Hall  Milton,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  entered  at  an  early 
age  the  Episcopal  Institute  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  conducted  by  the 
Diocese  of  Tennessee,  from  which  institution  she  graduated.  January 
19,  1902,  she  married  Moses  Guyton,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Marianna, 
Fla.,  who  is  himself  of  distinguished  French  Huguenot  ancestry,  and 
whose  American  ancestors  played  an  honorable  part  in  each  of  our 
great  wars. 

Mrs.  Guyton,  being  of  such  blood  and  lineage,  could  not  be  other 
than  an  enthusiastic  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.  As  a  member  of 
the  William  Henry  Milton  Chapter,  named  in  honor  of  her  distinguish¬ 
ed  father,  she  has  proven  ever  loyal  to  the  splendid  traditions  of  the 
old  South. 

For  some  years  she  has  been  Directress  of  the  local  Chapter  of 
the  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  a  sketch  of  whose  work  appears 
in  this  volume. 

Her  only  living  son,  Moses  Guyton,  Jr.,  is  also  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  Confederacy.  Having  just  graduated  (1921)  with  first  honors  in 
High  School,  he  has  entered  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens, 
where  both  his  father  and  grandfather  graduated  with  honors  and 
where  he  is  confidently  expected  to  uphold  the  high  traditions  of 
his  family. 

Mrs.  Guyton,  her  husband  and  son,  are  Episcopalians.  Moving  in 
the  most  cultured  circles  of  their  State,  proud  of  the  glorious  heri¬ 
tage  which  is  theirs  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  South,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  found  ready  to  do  their  part  in  every  patriotic  cause.  Mrs.  Guy¬ 
ton  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Hardin  Carter,  whose  sketch  precedes  this. 
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MRS.  PATRICK  MATTHEW. 

Marie  Moore  Armistead  Righton,  only  daughter  of  Captain  Stark 
Armistead  Righton,  C.  S.  A.,  and  Susan  Augustus  Moore,  was  born  in 
Edenton,  N.  C.,  November  29,  1870,  died  January  10,  1918. 

Her  grandparents  were  Judge  Augustus  Moore  and  Susan  Jordan 
Armistead  Moore.  Her  father  and  four  uncles  were  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy. 

She  was  the  descendant  of  John  Jordan  and  Charles  Moore,  patri¬ 
ots  of  Colonial  days.  Both  of  these  men  were  representatives  at  the 
Colonial  Congresses  at  Halifax,  N.  C.,  where  Charles  Moore,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  assisted  in  the  drafting 
of  many  state  papers,  among  them  being  the  constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

Marie  Moore  Righton  was  educated  at  the  old  Edenton  Academy, 
and  later  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Burlington,  N.  J.  When  a  student  in 
this  institution,  although  only  sixteen  and  the  youngest  in  a  class  of 
twenty-six,  she  shared  the  highest  honors  with  two  others. 

On  October  11,  1892,  she  was  married  to  Patrick  Matthew,  a  native 
of  Perth,  Scotland.  There  were  no  children  born  to  this  union. 

Mrs.  Matthew  possessed  unusual  executive  ability  and  was  a 
woman  of  strong  personality,  entering  into  every  public  enterprise  of 
town  and  State  with  her  whole  soul. 

Her  leadership  and  artistic  ability  were  given  but  due  recognition 
when  the  mayor  of  Edenton  appointed  her  to  arrange  two  floats  which 
were  to  represent  the  city  at  the  Bi-Centennial  of  New  Berne.  Both 
of  the  floats  decorated  by  Mrs.  Matthew,  which  received  prizes  at  this 
celebration,  commemorated  events  of  Colonial  history. 

Being  especially  interested  in  the  history  of  her  town  and  State, 
she  caused  five  tablets  to  be  erected,  marking  sites  of  historical  build¬ 
ings  or  scenes  of  important  events.  Edenton  was  the  first  town  to 
be  incorporated  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  societies  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  the  Daughters  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  she  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  loyal  member.  She  organized  the  “Penelope  Barker 
Chapter,”  D.  R.,  and  was  elected  the  first  Regent,  holding  that 
honor  continuously  until  her  death.  At  the  time  of  her  passing  away 
Mrs.  Matthew  was  also  President  of  the  “Bell  Battery”  Chapter, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

As  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Association,  she 
was  appointed  to  furnish  data  from  Chowan  County  during  the  World 
War,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  worked  incessantly  helping 
to  meet  the  calls  upon  the  women  of  this  country  for  Overseas. 

Not  only  was  she  enthusiastic  in  patriotic  work  of  her  country, 
but  was  also  a  devoted  Episcopalian  and  was  active  in  all  the  societies 
of  the  Church.  In  this  work  she  left  her  impress  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  she  lived  and  was  admired  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Next  to  the  Church  she  loved  the  Southern  Confederacy.  As  a 
silent  symbol  of  this  love  and  lifelong  devotion,  two  little  flags  flut¬ 
tered  amidst  the  flowers  that  decked  her  casket  as  she  was  laid  to 
rest  beside  her  mother  in  old  St.  Paul’s  Church  yard  in  Edenton,  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1918. 
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MRS.  LOGAN  S.  GILLENTINE 

Flora  Ethelyn  Myers  was  born  November  21,  1879,  at  Pikeville, 
Tenn.,  in  the  beautiful  Sequatchie  Valley.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  G.  Myers,  a  distinguished  jurist  and  publicist  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  Through  her  mother,  Sue  Edna  Hill  Myers,  she  was  of 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  ancestry.  Among  the  leaders  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  were  her  ancestors,  Charles  Lynch,  Captain 
Robert  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Ensign  James  Deering. 

She  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  famous  in  the 
pioneer  annals  of  America.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  Hugh  Law- 
son  White  Hill,  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1870.  The  celebrated  orator,  Benjamin 
H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  was  a  cousin. 

After  graduating  from  the  High  school  in  Bledsoe  County,  she  en¬ 
tered  Ward  Seminary,  Nashville,  from  which  she  graduated  with 
high  honors,  receiving  the  degree  of  Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts.  After 
teaching  English  for  a  time,  she  studied  expression  and  oratory  in 
the  school  of  Stebbins  and  Townsend  Southwich  in  New  York  City. 
By  further  courses  of  study  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University  and  Peabody  College,  she 
more  completely  qualified  herself  for  the  position  of  leadership  in 
the  intellectual  world  which  has  been  so  freely  accorded  her. 

Flora  Myers  was  married  August  1,  1902,  to  Logan  S.  Gillentine, 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  Columbia  University,  who  for  years  held  the 
chair  of  English  in  the  Middle  Tennessee  Normal  College,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Gillentine  has  also  taught  for  the  past  twelve  years 
in  this  institution,  where  she  is  now  (1923)  professor  of  psychology. 

Mrs.  Gillentine  is  a  leader  in  the  work  of  the  club  women  of 
Tennessee.  She  has  served  as  Historian,  Treasurer,  and  Regent  of 
the  Colonel  Hardy  Murfree  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Murfreesboro;  Chair¬ 
man  of  Education  in  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs; 
Chairman  of  Music  in  Woman’s  Club;  First  Vice-President  Murfrees¬ 
boro  branch  American  Association  of  University  Women;  Chairman 
of  Political  Education  in  Rutherford  County;  Secretary  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs;  State  Registrar  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and 
now  (1923),  she  holds  the  office  of  Regent  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

She  presided  when  the  State  Convention  of  the  D.  A.  R.  was  held 
at  Murfreeiboro  in  1922,  and  delivered  a  notable  address  on  “True 
Americanism,”  which  was  most  enthusiastically  received.  In  all  lines 
of  intellectual  effort,  she  is  a  constructive  and  progressive  leader. 
Her  interest  in  the  uplift  of  the  mountain  people  of  her  native  State 
is  keen  and  untiring,  and  she  has  given  further  evidence  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  and  forward  looking  Americanism  in  launching  a  movement 
for  placing  a  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  Statuary  Hall  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

In  every  point  of  view,  this  gifted  woman,  justly  honored  as  his¬ 
torian,  educator,  writer  and  public  speaker,  may  be  fittingly  acclaim¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  Southern  womanhood  in  its 
fullest  and  highest  development. 
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MRS.  OSBORN  C.  BULLOCK. 

Minnie  Drane,  now  Mrs.  Osborn  C.  Bullock  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  was 
born  in  Marion  County  of  that  State.  Her  parents  were  William 
Magruder  Drane  and  Margaret  Bryan,  and  on  both  sides  she  came  of 
distinguished  Revolutionary  and  Colonial  ancestry.  Her  mother, 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement,  was  a  splendid 
representative  of  ante-bellum  Southern  womanhood.  She  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Bryans,  who  settled  in  North  Carolina  and  rendered 
notable  service  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Both  her  father  and  mother  were  truly  typical  Southerners,  and 
during  the  War  of  the  Sixties  spent  themselves  and  their  substance  to 
the  utmost  limit  in  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  Her  father  served 
in  the  militia  with  the  title  of  Major. 

Her  earliest  American  ancestor  was  Alexander  Magruder,  who 
held  a  commission  in  the  army  of  Charles  II,  which  met  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Worcester  in  1651.  He  came  from  his  native 
country  of  Scotland  to  America  and  settled  in  Maryland.  Here  he 
married  a  daughter  of  William  Brathwaite,  who  was  at  one  time 
Acting  Governor  of  the  province  and  held  other  eminent  civic  and  mil¬ 
itary  positions. 

Another  ancestor,  Samuel  Magruder,  was  a  member  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  House  of  Burgesses,  and  held  other  positions  of  distinction.  He 
married  Sarah  Beall,  daughter  of  Ninian  Beall,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
of  Lord  Baltimore’s  ship  of  war,  the  “Royal  Charles,”  and  was  later 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Maryland  forces.  Two  of  the  old  Magru¬ 
der  homesteads,  “Dumblane”  and  “Old  Orchard,”  are  still  standing  in 
Maryland. 

Minnie  Drane  received  her  early  education  at  Oak  Hill  School  in 
Marion  County,  and  was  later  graduated  from  Wesleyan  College, 
Macon,  Ga.  On  December  11,  1877,  she  married  Osborn  C.  Bullock. 

Mrs.  Bullock’s  patriotic  spirit  is  evidenced  by  membership  in  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Memorial  Association  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  She  has  held  almost  every 
office  in  the  Oglethorpe  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  has  also  served  as 
State  Historian.  She  was  Regent  of  Oglethorpe  Chapter  during  the 
World  War,  and  this  was  the  first  chapter  to  do  war  work  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  She  secured  the  money  for  fitting  out  the  destroyer  “Winslow 
with  knit  garments  and  her  chapter  did  the  knitting. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  she  has  been  on  the  Board  o 
Managers  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  which  has  done  a 
wonderful  work  among  the  mill  children  of  the  city.  She  is  a  so  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Girls’  Orphanage  Home,  and 
to  this  work  she  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy. 

Mrs.  Bullock  is  a  true  daughter  of  the  Old  South,  cherishing  t  e 
lofty  traditions  that  have  made  the  South  great  in  history.  She  has 
four  children:  Floyd  D.  Bullock,  Drane  Bullock,  Edgar  M.  Bullock  and 
Margaret  Bryan  Bullock  McKee. 
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MRS.  MAHLON  BROWN. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Lucas  Shearer  (Lillie)  Brown  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
while  modest  and  unassuming,  is  gifted  with  rare  graces  of  mind 
and  character,  and  is  an  acknowledged  leader  in  many  spheres  of 
worthy  and  beneficent  service.  She  was  born  at  Starkville,  Miss., 
March  30,  1870. 

Her  parents,  Thomas  N.  Shearer  and  Anna  Longstreet  Lucas 
Shearer,  gave  to  their  seven  children  a  pious,  godly  training,  at  the 
same  time  surrounding  them  with  bright  and  joyous  influences,  so 
that  the  early  home  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  happy  one. 

Thomas  N.  Shearer  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  having  run  away 
from  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  join  his  brothers,  Captain  P.  W. 
Shearer  and  O.  V.  Shearer,  who  were  fighting  bravely  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  cause.  Mrs.  Brown’s  maternal  grandfather,  W.  B.  Lucas,  was 
a  captain  in  the  Confederate  Army,  while  the  famous  General  James 
Longstreet  was  her  grand  uncle. 

Going  back  to  the  Shearer  line  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days, 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  are  the  Taylors,  Earles,  Brooks  and 
Shearers,  all  of  whom  figured  in  the  early  history  of  South  Carolina. 

On  the  maternal  side,  her  Colonial  ancestors  were  the  Fitz  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Blossom,  Lucas.  MarshaU,  Magruder,  Dent  and  Holt  families. 
Her  maternal  Revolutionary  ancestors  were:  James  Fitz  Randolph, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  whose  brother  Nathaniel  gave  the 
land  for  Princeton  University;  General  John  Dent,  Captain  Alexander 
Howard  Magruder,  Captain  Thomas  Trueman,  Thomas  Marshall,  all 
of  Maryland;  Captain  Thomas  Holt,  Major  William  Simons,  John 
Simons,  David  Holt,  Captain  John  Lucas,  aP  of  Virginia,  and  Major 
John  Lucas  of  Georgia.  In  the  home  of  the  last  named  the  first 
Methodist  Conference  of  Georgia  was  held. 

Mrs.  Brown’s  earliest  Dent  ancestor  in  America  was  Judge  Thomas 
Dent,  who  came  from  England  about  1657.  His  wife  was  Rebecca 
Wilkinson  of  Virginia.  He  was  very  prominent  in  those  early  days, 
both  in  the  Province  of  Maryland  and  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  His 
son,  Colonel  William  Dent,  measured  up  in  the  fullest  degree  to  the 
splendid  record  made  by  his  father,  and  at  his  death  in  1705  was  the 
outstanding  figure  among  the  leading  sons  of  Maryland,  having  held 
the  offices  of  Attorney  General  of  the  Province,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Militia,  Naval  officer,  etc. 

The  wife  of  Colonel  William  Dent  was  Elizabeth  Fowke,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Gerard  Fowke,  and  was  also  of  distinguished  lineage. 
Their  son,  Colonel  George  Dent,  a  worthy  son  of  a  no^e  sire,  was  a 
Colonel  of  Militia  and  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court.  His  wife  was 
Anne  Herbert.  Their  son,  General  John  Dent,  third  ranking  officer 
in  Maryland,  held  high  the  standard  of  his  forbears  and  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  with  distinguished  credit.  His  wife  was  Sarah 
Marshall,  daughter  of  Thomas  Marshall,  soldier  and  patriot.  The 
Marshall  home,  built  on  a  land  grant  from  the  King  of  England  to 
William  Marshall,  still  stands  across  the  Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon, 
bearing  the  name  “Marshall  Hall,”  and  there  lie  buried  Thomas  Mar¬ 
shall  and  his  daughter,  Sarah  M.  Dent. 

Mrs.  Brown’s  brother,  Walter  Lucas  Shearer,  fought  in  the  Span¬ 
ish- American  War;  and  to  bring  this  record  of  gallant  military  service 
right  down  to  our  own  day,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  World  War 
there  were  fifty-three  descendants  of  her  Revolutionary  ancestors  in 
her  own  immediate  branch. 

To  her,  this  illustrious  ancestry,  while  a  theme  of  just  and  becom¬ 
ing  pride,  is  even  more,  an  incentive  to  noble  living,  for  it  is  her 
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conviction  that  an  exalted  lineage  places  upon  the  heir  of  the  family 
tradition  a  solemn  obligation  to  make  a  record  which  shall  be  worthy 
of  one’s  descent. 

On  November  8,  1893,  Lillie  Shearer  married  Mahlon  Brown  of 
Aberdeen,  Miss.,  a  man  of  highest  ideals  and  splendid  character. 
They  had  six  children:  Annie  Glenn,  Robert  Shearer,  Mahlon  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Clifton  Longstreet,  Frances  Martha,  and  Grace  Carlton  who 
died  in  infancy.  Annie  Glenn  Brown  married  Joseph  Gilbert  McCoy, 
of  Athens,  Ala.  They  have  one  child,  Joseph  Gilbert,  Jr. 

Robert  Shearer  Brown  was  just  twenty,  in  his  Junior  year  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  when  America  entered  the  World  War. 
After  finishing  his  term  he  entered  the  army  in  June,  1917,  and  went 
to  France  with  the  113th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the  30th  Division 
in  May,  1918.  In  July  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  and 
was  transferred  to  the  28th  Division,  109th  Infantry  Regiment,  and 
was  in  all  engagements  of  his  regiment.  On  September  15  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the  109th  Infan¬ 
try  Regiment  and  was  killed  leading  his  men  on  October  4  while 
defending  Apremont  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  By  a  strange  irony  of 
fate,  his  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  reached  the  company  the 
day  of  his  death.  His  war  comrades  of  his  home  town  have  honored 
his  memory  by  bestowing  his  name  on  the  “Bob  Brown  Post”  of  the 
American  Legion  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

From  her  earliest  years  Mrs.  Brown  has  been  interested  in  church, 
club,  patriotic,  and  civic  work,  having  been  president  of  a  missionary 
s-ociety  at  twelve.  She  herself  considers  that  her  present  post  of 
greatest  honor  is  that  of  a  teacher  of  a  Sunday  School  class  of 
twenty-five  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen. 

During  the  World  War  she  was  an  ardent  Red  Cross  worker,  later 
Vice  Chairman,  and  she  did  active  and  efficient  work  in  the  Council 
of  Defense.  She  is  now  (1923)  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  State  Secretary  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  and  also  Regent  of  the  Colonel  Hardy  Murfree  Chap¬ 
ter  of  this  organization.  She  is  Treasurer  of  her  chapter  of  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  District  Chairman  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  of  Tennessee,  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  “Bob  Brown 
Post”  Auxiliary. 


THE  PUBLIC  SQUARE,  ABBEVILLE,  S.  C.,  1885. 

In  the  foreground  are  the  first  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Abbeville:  Mr.  W.  Joel  Smith,  Mr.  G.  A.  Visanska  and  Mr.  L.  W.  White 
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MRS.  BOLLING  WHITFIELD 

Mrs.  Bolling  Whitfield  comes  of  distinguished  Colonial  ancestry. 
She  was  born  in  their  ancestral  home  at  Pilot  Mountain,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  an  estate  which  has  been  in  her  family  since  1793,  having 
belonged  to  her  great-grandfather,  Andre  Mathieu,  a  patriot  and  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Revolution. 

Andre  Mathieu  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  his  only  daughter, 
Therese,  became  the  wife  of  William  Gillam.  Their  son,  Dr.  Louis 
Mathieu  Gillam,  married  his  second  cousin,  Meredith  Elizabeth  Moon, 
only  daughter  of  Dr.  Meredith  William  Moon. 

Dr.  Louis  Gillam  and  his  wife,  Meredith  (Moon)  Gillam,  parents 
of  Ella  Gillam,  now  Mrs.  Bolling  Whitfield,  were  of  French  Huguenot 
descent,  descending  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors. 
Among  them  were  Major  Robert  Gillam  and  members  of  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  families,  the  Caldwells,  the  Parks,  Meriwethers,  Satter- 
whites  and  Paythrees  of  Virginia.  Elizabeth  Caldwell  and  her  mother, 
Rebecca  (Park)  Caldwell  (of  the  Park-Curtis  family)  great-  and 
great-great-grandmother  of  our  subject,  were  famous  for  their  suf¬ 
ferings  and  heroism  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  published  the 
life  story  of  Elizabeth  Caldwell  (by  Malvina  Wearing),  an  article 
which  received  a  prize  from  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  this  biographical  sketch  was  related  the 
privations,  hardships,  love  and  marriage  of  this  Revolutionary 
heroine. 

Elizabeth  Caldwell  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Gillam,  Jr.,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  young  officer  in  the  Continental  Army.  Robert  Gillam, 
Jr.,  and  his  father  fought  side  by  side  in  many  battles  in  our  heroic 
struggle  for  liberty,  a  full  account  of  which  is  given  in  “O’Neal’s 
Annals  of  Newberry  District.”  The  closing  tribute  to  father  and  son 
in  this  account  is  as  follows:  “To  their  memory  Newbery  points  as 
to  two  stars  in  her  crown  of  glory.” 

Dr.  Louis  Gillam,  who  died  in  1892,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  College  of  Philadelphia  and  widely  known  as  a  specialist  in 
his  chosen  profession.  Mrs.  Gillam  (Meredith  Moon)  was  born  in 
Newberry,  S.  C.,  and  educated  in  a  famous  ante-bellum  school  at 
Barhamville  in  that  State.  Both  of  them  were  representatives  of  the 
noblest  characteristics  of  the  Old  South,  characteristics  which  they 
have  transmitted  to  their  children,  notably  to  her  who  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Ella  Gillam  was  married  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  March,  1890,  to  Bolling 
Whitfield,  son  of  William  Hurt  Whitfield,  who  was  the  only  son  of 
Mathieu  Whitfield  and  Mary  Reid.  William  Hurt  Whitfield  became 
master  of  the  famous  Whitfield  plantations  in  Jasper  County.  Mary 
Reid,  wife  of  Mathieu  Whitfield,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Captain 
Samuel  Reid,  for  whom  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  at  Eatonton, 
Ga.,  named  their  chapter. 

To  Bolling  and  Ella  Gillam  Whitfield  was  born  an  only  daughter, 
Mariam  Elizabeth  Whitfield  (Mrs.  James  M.  Hause),  who  since  her 
marriage  has  resided  in  England  and  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bolling  Whitfield  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  very 
young,  and  as  a  corporation  lawyer  was  recognized  among  the  ablest 
of  the  South. 

Mrs.  Whitfield  manifested  early  in  life,  while  still  under  the 
tutelage  of  her  governess,  marked  talent  in  art,  music  and  expres¬ 
sion,  and  received  instruction  from  the  best  obtainable  masters  of 
the  period.  Her  beautiful  voice  was  ever  generously  given  to  church 
and  charity,  singing  for  years  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
she  is  a  member. 
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She  belongs  to  numerous  patriotic  societies — the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Colonial 
Dames,  Daughters  of  1812,  Huguenot  Society  and  Founders  and 
Patriots.  She  has  often  served  on  the  Executive  State  Board  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which  she  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

As  Regent  of  the  Brunswick  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Mrs.  Whitfield  has  been  twice  honored.  In  this  position 
she  has  wielded  a  commanding  influence.  Her  charming  personality 
and  her  gifted  mind  have  made  her  a  potent  factor  in  all  the  relations, 
social  and  civic,  into  which  she  has  entered. 

Her  beautiful  home  in  Brunswick,  Ga.,  with  its  lovely  flowers  and 
its  abounding  evidence  of  taste,  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  that  city,  where  this  charming  Southern  woman 
gave  the  best  years  of  her  interesting  life.  Of  her  it  has  been  gra¬ 
ciously  said:  “She  possesses  a  fearless  gentleness,  born  of  love  and 
modesty.” 
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A  proton  J^fnim  in  Antumn 

(From  Life) 

Afield  with  the  seedy  grass 
And  slow  winged  butterfly, 

When  suddenly  some  soft,  strange  thing 
Claims  and  fixes  my  eye; 

I  know  not  what  it  is  I  see — 

Sunbeam  or  butterfly, 

But  I  know  that  I’ve  been  touched  by  wings 
Of  souls  other  than  I. 


Eron  O.  Rowland. 
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MRS.  EDWIN  WHITEHEAD  MOORING 

Mrs.  Edwin  Whitehead  Mooring,  nee  William-Ann  Nickels,  was 
the  daughter  of  William  Nickels,  Esq.,  and  his  beautiful  patrician 
wife,  Catherine  Ricks  Lawrence,  and  was  of  distinguished  ancestry, 
dating  back  many  centuries  to  royalty  and  the  nobility  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales.  Sir  Robert  Lawrence,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  desecendants  from  each  of  these  ancestors  were  prominent  and 
distinguished,  both  in  the  Colonial  period  and  in  the  Revolutionary 
and  civil  wars. 

History  proves  that  this  branch  of  the  Lawrence  and  Nickels  fam¬ 
ilies  had  many  members  of  Revolutionary  fame  in  army,  navy  and 
State,  standing  without  a  peer  in  culture,  intellectuality  and  person¬ 
ality,  and  were  sought  for  their  courage  in  all  times  of  peril. 

Many  of  these  families  are  prominent  today,  holding  positions  of 
Governors,  United  States  Senators,  judges,  scientists,  lecturers,  &c. 
Her  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Nickels,  Gentleman,  was  elected  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  Provincial  Legislature  and  later  held  the  position  of 
judge  of  his  district. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  Nickels,  her  great-uncle,  was  a  Revolution¬ 
ary  soldier,  and  a  member  of  the  famous  Boston  tea  party.  Colonel 
Samuel  Nickels,  a  great-uncle,  who  entered  the  Revolutionary  army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  aged  fifteen,  after  distinguishing  himself 
many  times,  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  served  to  the 
close  of  the  war  and  was  honorably  discharged  by  General  Washing¬ 
ton.  (New  England  Historical  Register,  Vol.  4,  page  293.) 

The  distinguished  Captain  James  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake, 
famous  in  American  history  and  to  whom  a  handsome  memorial  was 
erected  in  New  York  City,  was  her  maternal  great-great-uncle. 
Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  who  ran  away  from  Princeton,  aged 
eighteen,  to  enter  the  Third  North  Carolina  regiment  of  the  regular 
army  as  ensign,  June  1,  1777,  was  promoted  at  Charleston  for  gal¬ 
lantry  to  first  lieutenant,  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Fayette,  June  1, 
1779,  exchanged  April  18,  1781,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  was  a  maternal  great-great-uncle. 

Joshua  Joseph  Lawrence,  of  royal  descent  (see  Lawrence  Excur¬ 
sus),  was  her  forefather,  and  his  great-great-grandfather,  John,  was 
Burgher  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1691,  and  1693  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony.  Her  grandfather,  Captain 
William  Nickels,  Gentleman,  owned  a  line  of  ships  sailing  between 
Liverpool,  England,  and  Wiscasset,  Maine,  where  in  1798  he  built  such 
a  lordly  mansion  (still  perfectly  preserved  as  then),  and  entertained 
in  such  a  princely  manner  it  was  called  “Nickels’  Folly.” 

Here  her  father,  William  Nickels,  Esq.,  was  born  September  2, 
1800,  and  in  the  family  today  is  the  heirloom  of  the  original  paper 
announcing  General  Washington’s  death,  sent  by  his  grandfather  to 
his  father  to  “keep  for  young  William.” 

In  the  French  war  of  1812,  his  father’s  ships  were  confiscated,  his 
mother  died,  and  in  1815,  his  father.  The  children  being  defrauded  of 
their  wealth,  her  father  left  college  and  joined  a  brother  in  North  Car¬ 
olina,  and  later,  at  Scotland  Neck,  married  one  of  the  wealthy  “Law¬ 
rence  beauties,”  Catherine  Ricks  Lawrence,  in  1829,  receiving  as  one 
of  their  gifts  a  complete  set  of  rare  china  from  England. 

In  1833,  before  the  time  of  railway  trains,  Mrs.  Mooring’s  parents, 
with  her  mother’s  many  slaves,  journeyed  by  carriages  and  wagons  to 
Marianna,  Fla.,  where  her  father,  a  man  of  magnificent  physique, 
becoming  popular  with  the  Indian  chief  of  the  tribe  still  living  in 
the  surrounding  country,  was  given  a  talisman  against  the  assaults  of 
the  Indians.  Her  father  prospered  and  became  a  pioneer  settler  and 
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builder  of  the  town  financially,  socially  and  religiously  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1884. 

He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  build  the  first 
church  of  the  town  (the  Methodist)  in  1838,  and  at  different  times 
served  as  Trustee,  Treasurer,  Steward  and  Secretary  and  was  for 
many  years  its  zealous  Sunday  School  Superintendent. 

Marianna  became  a  cultured,  exclusive,  aristocratic  town  of  ante¬ 
bellum  hospitality.  Here  William-Ann  Nickels  was  reared  with  her 
sisters  and  brothers  and  married  Colonel  Edwin  Whitehead  Mooring, 
lawyer,  orator,  author  and  poet,  of  princely  physique  and  magnetic 
personality,  and  became  mother  of  Edwin  W.,  Jr.,  Cordelia  Kettelle, 
Yerger  Finley,  Louise  Nickels,  and  Jessie  Campbell  Mooring. 

Mrs.  Mooring  was  a  type  of  the  gentlewoman  of  the  old  South,  a 
consecrated  Christian  of  undaunted  faith,  refined,  cultured,  patriotic 
and  heroic,  yet  gentle  of  spirit,  with  great  reserve  and  dignity  of 
bearing,  beloved  and  honored  by  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young. 

She  was  widely  traveled,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  social  graces  befitting  her  position  and  home,  when  living 
abroad  with  her  family  for  seven  years,  where  she  and  her  husband 
had  taken  their  children  to  early  acquire  the  languages  and  study 
music.  He,  returning  to  his  practice  in  the  Falls,  joined  them  again 
in  the  Summers,  and  at  their  receptions  many  noted  and  distinguished 
persons  were  entertained,  and  the  families  of  the  American  Minister 
and  the  American  Consul  were  their  closest  friends. 

Through  her  husband,  as  well  as  herself,  her  children  are  eligible 
to  every  patriotic  organization,  from  “The  Order  of  the  Crown”  down 
to  the  “Daughter^  of  the  Confederacy.”  Her  father,  William  Nickels, 
Esq.,  too  old  for  active  service  when  the  Civil  War  was  declared,  be¬ 
came  onq  of  The  Home  Guards  to  protect  the  town,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  liberally  gave  of  his  means  to  furnish  supplies  and  shoes  for 
the  soldiers. 

He  lost  two  gallant  sons.  First  Lieutenant  Joseph  Nickels  was 
a  volunteer  of  the  Jackson  County  company  commanded  by  Colonel, 
later  General,  Jesse  J.  Finley,  and  for  bravery  and  efficiency  was  rap¬ 
idly  promoted  until  he  became  First  Lieutenant  in  six  months  time 
under  Colonel  Maxwell;  was  wounded  at  Chickamauga  and  again  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  from  which  wound  he  died  at  Hospital,  December 
3,  1863.  On  September  27,  1864,  when  the  enemy  surprised  unpro¬ 
tected  Marianna  and  the  old  men,  a  few  soldiers  on  furlough  and  the 
youths  went  forth  armed  with  rifles,  pistols  and  swords — anything 
they  could  find — his  handsome,  gallant  boy  of  fifteen,  Woodbury  Nick¬ 
els,  donning  his  dead  brother’s  cap  and  seizing  his  gun,  went  forth 
into  that  bloody  Battle  of  Marianna,  followed  by  his  little  brother 
Charles,  pistol  in  hand. 

Both  proved  their  ancestry  and  were  heroes.  “Woody,”  after  bat¬ 
tling  as  a  veteran,  wounding  many,  after  both  legs  were  broken  by 
balls  and  he  had  pulled  himself  by  the  aid  of  tufts  of  grass  to  a  slab 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  yard,  where  the  battle  took  place,  had  his 
helpless  young  form  pierced  by  the  bayonet  of  a  dastardly  coward. 
The  church  being  set  on  fire,  his  remains  were  burned  and  blackened 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

Standing  at  a  window  of  a  home  across  the  street,  rosy  cheeked 
Charlie,  with  hair  of  gold,  who  had  sought  vantage  ground,  fired  upon 
General  Ashboth,  the  commanding  general,  as  he  passed,  and  wound¬ 
ing  him,  so  infuriated  the  enemy  that,  rushing  in,  they  demanded  with 
an  oath, — “Where  is  that  woman  ?  Burn  this  house.”  The  lad,  un¬ 
suspected,  made  his  escape,  and  by  skilful  management  reached  his 
almost  frantic  family  at  home,  after  nightfall. 

No  greater  heroism  nor  more  brilliant  patriotism  has  ever  been 
shown  since  the  world  began  than  was  shown  by  that  almost  defence- 
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less,  invincible  few,  who  fought  in  that  bloody  Battle  of  Marianna. 
Not  only  the  men,  but  the  brave  women,  of  whom  Mrs.  Mooring  and 
her  sisters  were  both  active,  did  all  in  their  power,  both  during  the 
war  and  at  this  heart-rending  crisis,  to  care  for  the  wounded  brought 
to  their  father’s  home.  Next  morning  her  distressed  father,  being 
held  prisoner  nearly  all  night,  staitmg  out  by  dawn  in  search  of 
Woodbury  was  bravely  joined  by  his  beautiful  young  daughter,  Loulie 
M.  Nickels,  who  stouny  reiusmg  to  let  him  go  alone,  in  accompanying 
him,  had  to  step  over  and  around  dead  men  and  horses  in  their  long 
search  for  their  dead  son  and  brother,  whom  they  had  the  agony  of 
finding  as  already  described. 

Mrs.  Mooring’s  gallant  young  husband,  with  his  imperial  courage, 
fought  like  a  Trojan  in  that  battle,  proving  a  formidable  foe,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  many  wounded  and  dead,  and  receiving  but  a  slight 
wound  himself,  never  surrendered  till  he  fed  under  the  enemy’s  horse, 
where,  surrounded,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and,  with  thirteen  others  of 
his  townsmen,  was  carried  to  a  Northern  prison.  Here,  by  the  power 
of  his  magnetic  persuasion,  he  won  permission  to  go  to  Washington, 
interceded  with  President  Lincoln  in  their  behalf,  secured  their  parole 
and  sent  them  home  rejoicing  to  their  families.  Before  leaving,  he 
buried,  with  the  aid  of  a  negro,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  who  died  there. 

During  President  Cleveland’s  administration,  Colonel  Mooring  had 
the  honor  of  being  offered  the  position  of  American  Consul  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Upon  his  family's  return,  they  first  lived  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  the  younger  children  attended  school  and  were  placed  in 
college.  After  visiting  their  old  home  at  Marianna,  Fla.,  Colonel 
Mooring  moved  his  family  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where,  at  their  home 
cn  West  End  Avenue,  their  brilliant  young  son,  Yerger  Finley,  died 
August  10,  1890,  and  Mrs.  Mooring,  December  12,  1891.  Both  were 
buried  in  the  family  plat  at  beautiful  Mt.  Olivet,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where,  on  March  3,  1900,  her  devoted  husband  was  placed  by  her  side. 
On  November  3,  1919,  the  remains  of  her  noble  son,  Edwin  W.  Moor¬ 
ing,  a  successful,  cultured  man,  were  brought  from  Waterbury,  Conn., 
where  he  had  gone  into  business,  to  rest  with  parents  and  brother  in 
the  soil  of  his  beloved  Southland. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Mooring  and  Miss  Jessie  C.  Mooring  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Miss  Loulie  Nickels  Mooring  of  Marianna,  Fla.,  survive  her.  The 
latter  still  lives  in  the  handsome,  stately  old  Colonial  home  of  her 
grandfather,  with  its  large  grounds,  broad  walks,  flanked  by  hedges, 
narcissus,  hyacinths,  majestic  century  plants  and  graceful  palms. 
Its  many  varieties  of  Southern  shrubbery  and  roses  and  its  exquisitely 
artistic  tracery  of  Southern  smilax  deftly  trained  across  its  upper 
and  lower  porches  behind  its  stately  colonial  pillars,  make  it  the 
attraction  of  the  visiting  stranger  and  evoke  frequent  requests  for 
permission  to  take  its  picture.  The  picture  of  this  handsome  home, 
built  in  1845,  accompanies  this  sketch. 

Note  on  name  Nickels:  Some  branches  of  the  original  family 
changed  the  original  spelling  to  Nichols,  yet  are  closely  related. 
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MRS.  MARY  ELIZABETH  LACY  COX 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lacy,  daughter  of  Charles  Christian  Lacy 
(soldier  of  the  War  of  1812)  and  his  wife,  Frances  Washington 
Terrill,  was  born  at  Cherry  Hill,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  No¬ 
vember  29,  1808. 

Her  grandfather,  Captain  Benjamin  Lacy,  who  married  Judith 
Christian,  also  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  while  her  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Edmund  Terrill,  who  married  Peggy  (Margaret)  Willis, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  Terrill  family  history  dates  back  to  the  tenth  century  and 
many  of  its  members  have  been  distinguished  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  as  have  also  the  Willises.  The  Christian  family  history  is 
read  with  pride  in  its  splendid  manhood  and  womanhood,  while  the 
Lacy  family  (originally  DeLacy)  is  of  royal  descent. 

On  August  8,  1831,  Mary  Lacy  married  her  second  cousin,  Dr. 
William  Cox,  son  of  Edward  Cox  and  Judith  Christian  Humber,  and 
grandson  of  John  Humber  and  Elizabeth  Christian. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  were  blessed  with  seven  children.  The 
youngest,  Lafayette  Bonaparte,  died  when  three  years  old.  The  four 
remaining  sons  were  volunteers  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  one,  Lucian  Napoleon,  was  killed.  Eugene 
Montraville  married  his  first  cousin,  Mary  Lavinia  Cox,  February  7, 
1871,  and  died  October  23,  1885,  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  where  he 
practiced  law.  Azelle  Donop  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  having 
never  married.  On  June  27,  1871  Leroy  Wesley  Cox,  (who  entered 
the  Confederate  army  when  fifteen  and  a  half  years  old)  married 
Annie  Eliza  Foster,  daughter  of  Nelson  Foster  and  his  wife,  Ann 
Eliza  Oaks. 

In  the  sixties,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox,  with  their  daughters,  Panthea 
Adelaide  and  Almira  Josephine,  assisted  by  the  faithful  family 
servants,  cared  for  many  wounded  Confederates  and  some  northern 
soldiers,  in  their  home  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  During  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  raid,  their  residence  and  store  room  were  ransacked,  and  much 
foodstuff,  clothing  and  other  articles  stolen. 

A  young  officer  of  the  northern  army  had  Mrs.  Cox  locked  in  her 
bedroom  so  that  the  marauders  would  not  feel  abashed  by  her 
witnessing  their  disgraceful  plundering. 

On  February  16,  1865,  Panathea  Adelaide  married  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Comer  of  Union,  South  Carolina.  His  death  occurred  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1885,  and  hers  on  March  7,  1899. 

Leroy  Wesley  Cox  and  his  sister,  Almira  Josephine,  still  reside  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

Dr.  William  Cox  died  April  15,  1875  and  his  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Lacy  Cox,  on  March  15,  1893. 

Mrs.  Cox  was  a  woman  of  gracious  presence,  fine  intellect, 
remarkable  memory,  and  a  charming  conversationalist.  Her  remin- 
iscenses  of  the  past  delighted  young  people  especially.  Eagerly  they 
listened  to  her  story  of  the  great  day  in  Charlottesville  when  she  saw 
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three  presidents,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  accompanying 
General  Lafayette  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  Frenchman  visited  America  in  1824.  That  evening  she 
attended  the  ball  given  at  the  old  Swann  Tavern  and  danced  in  the 
same  set  with  Lafayette’s  son.  Feeling  somewhat  indisposed,  the 
General  had  decided  to  spend  the  evening  quietly  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
at  Monticello. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  Mrs.  Cox  was  persuaded  to  become  a 
member  of  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Her  National  number  is  1770. 

A  devout  Christian,  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
and  an  active  worker  in  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society,  she  went 
about  doing  good. 

Few  women  have  borne  hardship  and  sorrow  with  greater  forti¬ 
tude  or  have  dispensed  more  unostentatious  charity,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed. 

Her  nobility  of  character  should  prove  a  beacon  light,  leading 
her  descendants  to  lives  of  unselfish  devotion  to  home,  country 
and  God. 

Seeing  her  in  her  casket,  one  of  the  many  friends  who  had 
gathered  around,  was  heard  to  say  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  looked 
on  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  it  seemed  that  he  voiced  the  thoughts 
of  them  all. 

“On  her  brow  was  the  angel’s  token, 

The  look  of  peace  unbroken; 

She  was  never  before  so  fair. 

You  see,  she  was  waiting  the  angels, 

And  we,  we  were  standing  apart. 

For  us  there  was  loss  and  sorrow, 

For  her  the*  endless  morrow, 

And  the  reaping  time  of  the  heart.” 

In  1894,  when  Albermarle  Chapter  (the  first  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  ever  organized  in  Virginia)  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  James  M.  Garnett,  the  names  of  Almira  Josephine 
Cox  and  her  four  young  nieces,  Mary,  Annie,  Amelia  and  Almira 
Josephine,  (children  of  Leroy  Wesley  Cox)  were  enrolled  as  charter 
members.  Grown  into  womanhood,  these  girls  continue  loyal  to  the 
teachings  of  their  forbears,  and  give  honor  to  the  Confederate 
soldier,  wherever  found. 


his  life  while  in  his  country’s  service  at  Bordeaux,  France,  on 
December  10,  1918. 

Annie  married  Albert  Percival  Dennis.  Amelia  married  James 
Franklin  Powell,  and  Almira  Josephine  married  Edgar  Hedgepeth 
McPherson. 


BULLOCH  HALL— THE  OLD  HOME  OE  EX-PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT’S  MOTHER 


MRS.  GEORGE  CARROLL  HARRIS 
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MRS.  GEORGE  CARROLL  HARRIS 

The  late  Mrs.  George  Carroll  Harris  was  one  of  the  truly 
representative  women  of  the  old  South,  illustrating  in  her  life  and 
character  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  made  the 
fame  of  Southern  womanhood  one  of  the  world’s  most  priceless 
possessions. 

Helen  Scrymgeour  Johnstone  was  born  May  21,  1939,  at  Hills¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  daughter  of  John  T.  Johnstone  and  Margaret  Louise 
Thompson  Johnstone.  Following  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Mississippi,  and  while  yet  at  an  early  age  she  lost  her  father  by 
death,  and  thus  there  devolved  upon  mother  and  daughter  the  entire 
direction  of  an  extensive  plantation  of  cotton  lands. 

When  Mississippi  followed  her  sister  States  out  of  the  Union, 
,  Miss  Johnstone,  fired  with  patriotic  loyalty  to  her  State  and  section, 
hastened  to  make  her  contribution  of  loving  service  to  the  common 
cause.  By  her  own  efforts  she  organized  and  equipped  three  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry,  one  of  which  she  maintained  at  her  own  expense 
throughout  the  four  years  of  dreadful  conflict.  This  company, 
known  as  the  “Helen  Johnstone  Guards,”  and  commanded  by  Captain 
E.  C.  Postell,  was  a  part  of  the  24th  regiment  of  Mississippi  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  William  F.  Down. 

While  the  “Helen  Johnstone  Guards”  were  quartered  at  Camp 
Marion,  Miss  Johnstone  visited  the  camp  and  presented  the  company 
with  a  Confederate  flag  of  exquisite  workmanship.  On  this  occasion 
she  was  the  recipient  of  marked  courtesies,  a  special  guard  of  honor 
being  appointed  to  attend  her.  Throughout  the  war  she  ministered 
in  many  ways  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers.  From  her  well  equip¬ 
ped  storerooms  blankets  were  sent  to  the  front  repeatedly  and  when 
these  supplies  were  exhausted  costly  rugs  and  carpets  were  cut  into 
suitable  shapes  and  sizes  for  the  soldiers’  use. 

Her  home,  the  fine  old  plantation  of  Annandale,  near  Canton, 
Miss.,  was  three  times  threatened  by  raiding  parties  of  Federal  sol¬ 
diers,  whose  hostile  designs  were  on  each  occasion  frustrated  by 
watchful  Confederate  cavalry  under  the  command  of  General  Wirt 
Adams. 

Miss  Johnstone  was  married  August  21,  1862,  to  Rev.  George 
Carroll  Harris,  D.  D.,  who  served  throughout  the  war  as  chaplain 
on  the  staff  of  General  William  H.  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Harris  removed  towards  the  close  of  the  war  to  Helen 
Place,  another  plantation  pertaining  to  the  family  estate.  Here  the 
blow  which  had  been  repeatedly  threatened  fell  at  last  and  cotton 
bales  and  outhouses  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  torch  of 
Federal  raiders.  The  officer  leading  this  party  of  marauders  paid 
to  the  lady  of  the  mansion  the  grim  tribute  of  declaring  that  if  there 
were  more  “non  combatants”  like  her,  Southern  prowess  would  have 
soon  brought  the  war  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  Harris  lost  one  child  in  infancy.  Her  two  surviving  children 
are  a  son,  George  Carroll  Harris,  Jr.,  wTho  married  Cecile  Nugent. 
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daughter  of  Colonel  William  L.  Nugent,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  a 
daughter,  Helen  Johnstone  Harris,  who  married  Rev.  Frank  Thomp¬ 
son,  D.  D.  chaplain,  United  States  Navy,  son  of  the  late  Bishop 
Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  of  Mississippi. 

During  the  World  War,  while  in  the  sunset  of  a  beautiful  life, 
Mrs.  Harris  served  on  Red  Cross  organizations  and  in  other  ways 
manifested  that  patriotic  and  sacrifical  spirit  which  had  been  her 
marked  characteristic  through  life.  At  Mont  Helena,  Miss.,  on 
November  19,  1917,  her  beautiful  spirit  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond. 


THE  ABBEVILLE  BLOCK  HOUSE-GENERAL  ANDREW  PICKENS— 1760 
The  pioneer  fortress  of  the  Abbeville  district.  It  served  as  a  protection  against  Indian  aggression.  General  Pickens,  a  resident  of 
this  district,  was  a  celebrated  Indian  fighter  and  during  the  War  for  Independence,  led  the  Carolina  troops. 


MRS.  JOHN  C.  BROWN 
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MRS.  JOHN  C.  BROWN 

Mrs.  John  C.  Brown,  (nee  Elizabeth  Childress)  was  born  near 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Her  father  was  Major  John  W.  Childress,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Rutherford  County  in  that  State.  Most  of  her 
childhood  was  spent  with  her  grandmother  at  Murfreesboro.  She 
entered  the  Nashville  Female  Academy,  from  which  institution  she 
graduated.  Much  of  her  young  ladyhood  was  spent  in  Nashville  and 
Murfreesboro,  where  during  the  war  she  accompanied  President  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis  on  horseback  in  a  review  of  his  army. 

When  it  became  unsafe  to  remain  in  Tennessee  during  the  war, 
Major  Childress  took  his  family  as  refugees  to  Griffin,  Ga.,  where 
Miss  Childress,  who  was  a  noted  belle  and  beauty,  met  Major  General 
John  C.  Brown.  They  were  married  February  23,  1864,  General 
Brown  leaving  immediately  to  rejoin  his  command.  Mrs.  Brown 
shared  her  soldier  husband’s  life  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
undergoing  many  hardships  and  having  many  thrilling  experiences. 
For  months  she  carried  for  her  husband  in  a  leather  belt  strapped 
around  her  waist,  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  Thus  was  exempli¬ 
fied  the  strong  sense  of  responsibility,  which  she  displayed  at  all 
times. 

After  the  war  General  Brown  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Pulaski,  Tenn.  The  wife’s  splendid  loyalty  to  her  husband  was  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  his  inspiration,  as  he  mounted  the  ladder  of 
fame  and  success.  As  the  wife  of  the  President  of  Tennessee’s  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  later  of 
a  great  railway  president,  she  adorned  every  station  she  occupied. 

In  1888  Governor  Brown  took  up  his  residence  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  this  honor  coming  to  her  unsought  at  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
vention  in  1895.  She  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  this  organization 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  Honorary  President  for  life  of  the 
Tennessee  Division.  She  was  also  an  ardent  worker  in  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  being  Honorary  Regent  for  life  of 
Campbell  Chapter  (Nashville). 

General  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  three  daughters,  Marie,  Daisy  and 
Elizabeth,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead.  Marie,  the  oldest,  married 
Governor  McMillin  of  Tennessee.  Thus  Mrs.  Brown  enjoyed  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  been  the  wife  of  one  Governor  of 
Tennesse,  the  sister-in-law  of  another,  and  the  mother-in-law  of 
another.  One  son  survives  her,  John  C.  Brown,  a  devoted  compan¬ 
ion  throughout  her  life,  now  a  prominent  attorney  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a 
woman  of  poise  and  culture. 

Her  death  on  March  1,  1919,  removed  from  earth  a  truly  beautiful 
spirit,  one  who  was  never  known  to  speak  evil  of  a  fellow  creature, 
open  handed  in  her  gifts  to  charity  and  regally  endowed  with  all 
the  attributes  of  queenly  womanhood. 


* 
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Riuttlt  Jit  (Arms 

(From  the  Boston  Transcript) 

O  Youth  who  erstwhile  stood  before  thy  elders, 

In  particolored  garments,  gay  and  bright, 
Light  reined  in  dalliance  and  singing 
For  sheer  delight; 

What  dear  Alcestis  wakes  thy  spirit’s  ardor, 

That  thou,  like  some  new  Hercules,  shouldst  be 
In  Yorkshire,  Rome,  Picardy,  Columbia, 

Armed  cap  a  pie  ? 


Eron  O.  Rowland. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  LOWNDES  PICKARD 

A  rare  woman  among  the  many  of  the  South  is  Mrs.  Pickard. 
The  blood  of  a  noble  ancestry  flows  in  her  veins.  Florence  Willing¬ 
ham  Pickard  wan  born  in  old  Barnwell  District  (now  Barnwell 
County),  South  Carolina,  March  7,  1862.  Her  father  was  Thomas 
Henry  Willingham  and  her  mother  Cecilia  Matilda  Baynard.  The 
two  families  here  united  were  of  the  wealthiest,  most  honorable,  most 
godly  and  most  widely  known  in  South  Carolina  and  in  the  South. 

Near  the  close  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Mr.  Willingham 
moved  to  Georgia,  where  also  he  owned  a  large  estate.  Florence 
spent  her  childhood  on  this  Georgia  estate  when  she  was  not  away 
at  school.  Besides  her  study  under  governesses,  she  had  work  at 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  the  Woman’s  College  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Miss  Baldwin’s  Seminary  at  Staunton,  Va. 

As  the  wife  of  Rev.  William  Lowndes  Pickard,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  she 
traveled  much  in  America,  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

During  her  residence  at  Mercer  University,  Macon,  of  which  her 
husband  was  president  for  years,  and  in  other  cities  of  the  South  and 
the  East,  Mrs.  Pickard  was  known  for  her  brilliant  and  delightful 
entertaining. 

Mrs.  Pickard  is  the  mother  of  one  son,  William  L.  Pickard,  Jr., 
deceased,  and  of  three  daughters:  Julia  Baynard  (Mrs.  Ralph  Ed¬ 
ward  Bailey,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.);  Florence  Martha  (Mrs.  Leverett 
Roland  Harrison,  of  New  York  City),  and  Elizabeth  Belle  (Mrs.  Paul 
Daggett  Karsten,  of  Macon,  Ga.). 

Mrs.  Pickard  is  both  artist  and  literateur.  Her  earliest  serious 
attempt  at  authorship  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  “Ides  of 
March.”  In  1919  was  published  “Between  Scarlet  Thrones,”  a  Bibli¬ 
cal  tale  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  Elijah.  It  has  called  forth 
the  most  enthusiastic  comments  from  the  press  from  New  York  to 
California. 

Mrs.  Pickard’s  chief  works  of  art  are  two  companion  pictures, 
“Choosing  the  Crown”  and  “The  Chosen  Crown.”  A  press  critic 
says  of  the  latter  work:  “The  Master  inspired  Florence  Willingham 
Pickard,  not  only  to  be  the  author  of  unusual  books,  but  to  give  five 
years  to  the  creation  of  a  dream  that  should  stand  beside  a  Raphael’s 
production.”  This  picture  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Pickard’s  sister,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Tift,  for  whom  Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Ga.,  is  named. 

Mrs.  Pickard’s  societies  are:  Chattanooga  Writers’  Club,  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Kiwanis  Auxiliary,  women’s  missionary  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Sketches  of  her  life  and  work  appear  in  “Who’s  Who  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  also  in  “Who’s  Who  Among  North  American  Authors.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pickard  now  reside  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where 
Dr.  Pickard  has  been  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Mrs.  Pickard  is  an  ideal  pastor’s  wife. 
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MRS.  GEORGE  K.  WARNER. 

Mrs.  George  K.  Warner  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  born  November  30, 
1861,  at  Mobile,  Ala.  Cradled  amid  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Confederacy,  nurtured  in  its  traditions  and  schooled  in 
the  sacrifices  incident  to  those  days  of  storm  and  stress,  she  Is  a  true 
daughter  of  the  South,  and  has  been  active  since  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  the  work  of  memorializing  its  heroes. 

Helen  Ross  Ewing,  now  Mrs.  Warner,  is  the  daughter  of  James  L. 
Ewing  and  Martha  Hunter  Ewing.  Her  father  was  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  March  14,  1814.  Her  mother’s  father,  Morrison 
Hunter,  was  born  in  England,  as  were  her  mother’s  grandparents  on 
both  sides. 

Mrs.  Warner’s  great-grandfather,  Harry  Toulmin,  was  appointed 
first  Memorial  Association  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  it  was  due  mainly  to 
her  efforts  that  funds  were  raised  to  erect  a  Confederate  monument 
at  Mobile  and  to  put  headstones  above  Confederate  graves  in  the 
Mobile  cemetery.  During  the  war  she  gathered  up  the  remains  of 
soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle  around  this  historic  city,  and  saw 
that  they  were  suitably  interred  in  Magnolia  Cemetery. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  and  nursed  in  the 
hospitals  of  Alabama  during  the  War  between  the  States.  Truly  a 
record  of  which  her  descendants  may  be  justly  proud.  Her  only  son 
was  captain  of  a  company  of  Texas  Rangers  and  died  of  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  war. 

Mrs.  Warner’s  great-grandfather,  Harry  Toulmin,  was  appointed 
by  President  Thomas  Jefferson  as  judge  of  the  territory  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  He  assisted  also  to  codify  the  laws  of  Kentucky. 

Helen  Ewing  married  George  K.  Warner  October  9,  1882.  July 
18,  1884,  they  moved  to  St.  Louis,  and  this  is  still  their  home. 

Mrs.  Warner  has  held  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary,  third 
vice  president,  first  vice  president  and  president  of  the  Margaret  A. 
E.  McLure  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She  has 
held  the  office  of  third  vice  president,  recording  secretary  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Memorial  and  Literary  Society  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1909,  she  was  elected  vice  president  for  Missouri  of  the  Con¬ 
federated  Southern  Memorial  Association.  She  has  since  1914  been 
Regent  for  the  Missouri  State  room  in  the  Confederate  Museum  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Warner  has  seven  living  children,  three  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  They  are:  Martha  W.  Patterson,  Robert  H.  Warner,  Ann  S. 
Warner,  James  L.  Warner,  George  O.  Warner,  Lula  W.  Tepfer  and 
Margaret  W.  Rawlinson.  All  live  in  St.  Louis  except  Margaret,  who 
recently  married  and  went  to  Greenville,  S.  C.,  to  live.  She  lost  four 
children  by  death:  Helen  O.  Warner,  George  K.  Warner,  Fannie  P. 
Warner  and  Morrison. 


MRS.  S.  H.  McKEE 
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MRS.  STEPHEN  HENRY  McKEE 

Betty  Council  McKee  is  truly  a  Georgian,  truly  a  Southerner, 
consequently  truly  an  American.  Many  of  her  father’s  ancestors 
lived  for  several  generations  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia — serv¬ 
ing  with  forces  from  those  States  for  American  Independence;  while 
those  of  her  mother  were  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Betty  Council  (christened  Elizabeth)  was  born  January  17th, 
1879.  Her  Confederate  record  comes  from  both  sides  of  the  house. 
Three  brothers  of  her  mother,  who  was  Martha  Harris,  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Confederate  cause.  Two  of  the  brothers,  John  Isaac 
Harris  and  William  Norfleet  Harris,  were  in  Company  C.  Sixth  Regi¬ 
ment,  Colquit’s  Brigade — Virginia  Army. 

Samuel  Amos  Harris  was  in  Company  E.  Fifty-seventh  Regiment, 
Western  Army.  William  Norfleet  was  killed  in  battle  at  Cold 
Harbor. 

The  ancestral  Harris  home  located  in  Warren  County,  Georgia, 
has  been  held  by  the  Harris  descendants  since  colonial  times. 

Her  father,  Malcolm  Blue  Council,  served  the  Confederate  States 
loyally  and  almost  continuously  for  nearly  four  years.  He  left 
school  at  Thomasville,  Georgia,  and  enlisted  from  Sumter  County, 
in  Cutts’  Battalion,  Artillery,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  in  October  1861.  Though  three  times  wounded  he 
was  serving  as  Adjutant  of  his  Battalion  on  April  9th,  1865. 

Betty  Council  was  married  in  1901  to  Dr.  Stephen  Henry  McKee, 
and  has  continued  to  make  Americus  her  home.  She  has  always  been 
identified  with  the  club  work  of  her  community  and  State— is  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Georgia  and  for  three  years 
has  served  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Division, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She  assumed  the  duties  of 
that  office  at  Valdosta,  in  October,  1919— was  re-elected  at  Way- 
cross  in  1921. 

During  the  World  War  Mrs.  McKee  served  as  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Americus  and  Sumter  County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 
She  received  instruction  and  certificate  in  the  making  of  surgical 
dressings  and  assisted  in  teaching  classes.  During  Nineteen-eigh- 
teen  Mrs.  McKee  served  as  Director  of  Woman’s  Work  for  her 
Chapter.  The  many  hours  of  work  through  the  war  period  entitled 
her  to  an  A.  R.  C.  Service  Badge. 

During  the  World  War,  Harris  S.  Council,  brother  of  Mrs.  McKee, 
answered  the  call  of  American  principles  by  enlisting  in  the  Air 
Service,  where  he  served  as  flyer. 

Mrs.  McKee  has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  Confederate  Monumental  Association  and  values  the  piivilege, 
both  as  a  Daughter  and  as  an  individual,  of  working  for  this  great 
monument  to  Confederate  valor. 
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MRS.  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON  JONES 

Leonora  E.  Jones,  daughter  of  James  Taliaferro  Jones  and  Sarah 
Eunice  Law,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Pilot  Point,  Texas,  June  16,  1873. 
She  received  her  education  from  the  Franklin  Seminary,  Pilot  Point; 
the  public  schools  and  North  Texas  State  Normal  of  Denton  and  Bay¬ 
lor  Female  College,  Belton,  Texas;  graduating  from  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  of  that  institution  in  1892. 

In  1895  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Sidney  Johnston  Jones,  a  promi¬ 
nent  lawyer  of  Albany,  Georgia,  which  city  has  since  been  her  home. 

Mrs.  Jones’  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  ancestors  won  renown  in 
the  struggle  for  liberty..  She  is  descended  on  the  paternal  side  from 
Major  Lawrence  Smith  of  Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  an  officer  in 
the  Colonial  army  in  1676,  and  his  son-in-law,  Lieutenant  John  Talia¬ 
ferro,  who  commanded  a  company  of  Rangers  against  the  Indians  in 
1692.  Captain  John  Taliaferro  of  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  and 
David  Clay  of  North  Carolina  were  ancesters  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  On  the  maternal  side  she  comes  from  the  Walton  and  Chris¬ 
tian  families  of  Virginia  and  the  Law  family  of  South  Carolina.  Her 
father  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  from  1862  to  1865.  Mrs. 
Jones  is  prominently  identified  with  religious,  literary,  civic  and 
patriotic  activities  in  Albany — a  charter  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  the  Hospital  Aid  Association  and  a  Chautauqua  graduate, 
holding  a  33  seal  diploma. 

During  the  World  War  she  gave  herself  completely  to  the  service 
of  her  country,  being  a  Red  Cross  director  of  surgical  dressings,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Publicity  for  the  women’s  organizations  of  the  Dougherty 
County  Red  Cross  Association  and  director  of  the  Navy  Knitting  Club, 
fostered  by  Thronateeska  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Mrs.  Jones  is  Historian  of  the  local  U.  D.  C.,  and  a  life  member 
of  Thronateeska  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  She  was  its.  “War  Regent,”  serv¬ 
ing  from  May  1916  to  May  1918,  during  which  time  the  chapter  met 
every  obligation  imposed  by  the  great  war. 

It  was  through  her  efforts  that  the  splendid  “History  and  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Dougherty  County”  was  compiled  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Thronateeska  Chapter. 

In  1920  Mrs.  Jones  was  elected  State  Librarian  of  the  Georgia 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  served  two  years  with 
conspicuous  success.  Her  ardent  public  spirit  and  earnest  patriotism 
and  concern  for  the  great  matters  of  life,  find  expression  in  every 
cause  pertaining  to  the  public  good. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM  EDGAR  ROWSEY 

Mrs.  Bennie  Brimberry  Rowsey,  daughter  of  Major  B.  F.  Brim- 
berry  and  Juliet  Hodges,  his  wife,  was  born  in  1879  in  Cuthbert, 
Georgia,  where  she  lived  until  six  years  of  age,  when  the  family 
moved  to  Camilla  and  a  few  years  later  to  Albany. 

Mrs.  Rowsey’s  education  was  begun  under  Mrs.  S.  Sterne,  follow¬ 
ed  by  attendance  at  the  Albany  public  schools,  after  which  she  was  a 
student  at  Lucy  Cobb  for  two  years,  from  which  institution  she  grad¬ 
uated  in  1879.  Later  Mrs.  Rowsey  attended  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  where  she  specialized  in  expression.  She  was  married  in  1904 
to  Mr.  William  Edgar  Rowsey.  Two  children  were  born  to  them, 
Frank  Brimberry  and  William  Edgar,  Jr. 

On  her  paternal  side  Mrs.  Rowsey  is  descended  from  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  French  family,  the  Brombere’s  (Brimberry)  of  Alsace  Lorraine. 
When  Lafayette  came  to  America  to  lend  aid  to  the  struggling 
patriots,  one  of  his  party  was  Pierre  Brombere  who  followed  his 
noble  leader  to  the  victorious  close  of  the  Revolution.  Pierre  Brom¬ 
bere  settled  in  Germantown,  Penn.,  from  which  his  descendants  have 
scattered  to  many  states.  On  her  maternal  side  she  is  descended  from 
the  Hodges,  Baldwin  and  Tomlinson  families,  her  ancestors  in  these 
lines  serving  also  in  the  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Rowsey  has  ever  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  service  in 
patriotic,  charitable,  religious,  and  civic  organizations  of  Albany. 
She  has  served  with  distinction  as  president  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the  Albany  Woman’s  Club,  her  wide  influ¬ 
ence  and  indefatigable  energy  enabling  her  to  accomplish  many  impor¬ 
tant  measures  for  State  and  local  needs.  Prior  to  the  state  Confeder¬ 
ate  Reunion  which  met  in  Albany,  May,  1921,  Mrs.  Rowsey  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  General  Thomas,  Matron  of  Honor,  for  Camp  Slaughter 
and  as  official  chaperone  on  General  Stewart’s  staff,  U.  C.  V.  She 
was  one  of  the  feted  guests  at  the  National  Confederate  Reunion  held 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn..,  October  1921.  In  1920-21  she  was  Chairman 
of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Americanization  Society  of  the 
Second  District  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Rowsey  was  elected  Regent  of  Thronateeska  Chapter  D.  A. 
R.,  in  June,  1922,  and  her  regime  has  been  marked  by  a  pleasing 
growth  and  advancement  in  all  Chapter  activities.  Her  long  and 
varied  experience  in  community  enterprises,  coupled  with  her  charm¬ 
ing  personality,  has  given  Mrs.  Rowsey  a  secure  place  in  the  hearts 
of  her  many  friends  in  Albany  and  elsewhere. 
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MRS.  EUGENE  LEROY  HUEY 

Mattie  McAdory  Huey  was  born  at  Bessemer,  Alabama.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Chambers  McAdory  and  Maria  Jordan  McAdory  and 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Col.  Samuel  Jordan,  who  was  a  prominent 
planter  during  the  Colonial  days  of  old  Virginia. 

She  is  a  descendant  of  the  Tarletons  and  other  noble  English 
families,  through  whom  her  ancestral  line  runs  back  to  kings  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Her  paternal  grandfather,  Col.  James  Mc¬ 
Adory,  was  a  noted  leader  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Alabama.  He 
organized  the  first  military  company  in  Jefferson  County. 

Mrs.  Huey’s  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  37th  Misssissippi 
regiment  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  seriously  wounded 
October,  1862,  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Mississippi.  She  had  eight 
uncles  in  the  Southern  army  all  of  whom  served  with  signal  gal¬ 
lantry,  three  were  killed  in  battle. 

Mattie  McAdory  was  married  in  1899  to  Eugene  LeRoy  Huey, 
the  son  of  a  brave  Confederate  officer,  Col.  Benjamin  Maclin  Huey. 
Of  four  children  born  to  this  union,  one  only,  Sarah  King  Huey, 
survives,  and  she  inherits  in  the  fullest  measure  that  devotion  to 
the  South  that  has  characterized  both  of  her  parents. 

Mrs.  Huey’s  devotion  to  Southern  ideals  is  thoroughly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  her  illustrious  Southern  ancestry.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Bessemer  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  and  was  President  of  the  Chapter  when  the  State  Convention 
of  the  U.  D.  C.  was  entertained  in  Bessemer  in  1915.  In  1921  at 
Montgomery  and  again  in  1922  at  Troy,  she  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Division,  having  previously  served  as  Recording  Secretary. 
At  the  session  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  held  in 
Birmingham  in  1922,  Mrs.  Huey  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
and  her  speech  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  notable  heard  on 
the  occasion. 

She  has  been  a  recognized  leader  in  all  worthy  movements  in  her 
community,  and  has  been  in  a  multitude  of  ways  a  potent  influence 
for  good.  During  the  World  War  her  superb  achievements  as  a 
leader  in  Liberty  Loan  Drives,  Red  Cross  ministrations,  food  conser¬ 
vation  and  other  forms  of  war  work  won  government  recognition. 

She  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  effective  “four  minute 
speakers”  in  Bessemer  during  this  period. 

She  is  prominent  in  church  and  charitable  activities,  a  successful 
Sunday  school  worker,  and  has  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
Bessemer  Music  Club.  Her  winning  personality  has  made  itself  felt 
in  all  phases  of  public  and  private  life,  and  numerous  admirers 
acclaim  her  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  that  type  of  women 
who  have  made  the  name  of  Southern  womanhood  a  symbol  of 
nobility  and  worth. 
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MRS.  FRANK  MORRISON 

A  descendant  of  James  Boswell,  the  famous  biographer  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  it  is  not  strange  that  literary  taste  and  talent 
should  have  descended  to  Mrs.  Frank  Morrison,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  is  one  of  the  marked  figures,  even  in  the  cultured  circles  of  the 
capital  city. 

Alice  Skillman  Boswell  was  born  in  Washington,  and  in  this  city 
her  ancestors  for  three  generations  back  have  made  their  homes. 
Her  parents  were  Robert  Stratton  Boswell,  a  man  of  mark  in  his 
community,  and  Sarah  Amelia  Woodward.  Her  paternal  grand¬ 
mother,  Rebecca  Booth  Boswell,  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  cele¬ 
brated  actor,  Edwin  Booth,  of  Maryland. 

Her  mother  was  descended  from  Abraham  Woodward,  who  came 
to  America  from  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  spirit  in  the  stirring  events  of  early  colonial  times.  Through 
another  line  she  was  descended  from  Lady  Ann  Perrott,  of  England, 
who  married  Sir  John  King  on  the  Isle  of  Gretna  Green  and  came 
to  America  to  live.  Two  of  her  ancestors,  Thomas  Woodward  and 
John  Hilleary,  both  of  Maryland,  played  an  honorable  part  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution. 

Her  great  grandfather,  Major  Amon  Woodward,  fought  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  received  the  gift  of  a  tract  of  land  in  recognition 
of  gallant  service  in  this  war.  During  the  War  between  the  States 
he  wTas  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Southern  cause,  giving  aid  finan¬ 
cially  and  in  many  other  ways.  Mrs.  Morrison’s  great  uncle  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Manasses,  and  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Danville 
Hospital,  Virginia,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  served  as  nurses  in 
the  same  hospital. 

After  passing  through  the  city  schools  of  Washington,  Alice  Bos¬ 
well  completed  her  education  at  the  Visitation  Academy,  Frederick, 
Md.  During  her  school  days  she  won  a  prize  given  for  a  series  of 
essays,  thus  evidencing  that  love  for  literature  and  that  gift  with 
the  pen  which  distinguished  her  in  after  life. 

August  11,  1908,  she  married  Frank  Morrison,  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  University,  a  lawyer  by  profes¬ 
sion,  and  now  for  twenty-five  years  secretary  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor. 

Mrs.  Morrison  is  president  of  the  Stonewall  Chapter,  No.  20., 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  first  chapter  organized  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  has  held  important  positions  in  the  general  work  of  the 
organization.  She  is  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  having  been  among  those  who  served  in  the 
cause  to  establish  and  equip  a  school  for  the  foreign  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  other  forms  of  Americanization  work. 

In  1921  she  won  the  Orren  Randolph  Smith  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  national  contest. 

Mrs.  Morrison  has  one  son,  Felix  Nesbit  Morrison,  twelve  years 
of  age.  She  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Southern  Society,  the 
City  Club,  the  Political  Study  Club,  and  various  other  organizations, 
patriotic,  social  and  civic. 
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MRS.  W.  E.  MASSEY 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Massey,  nee  Annie  Guinn,  is  President  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Vice 
President  General  of  the  organization  (1923).  She  is  also  a  member 
of  the  League  of  American  Pen  Women,  the  Authors’  and  Composers’ 
Society  of  Little  Rock,  and  Secretary  of  the  Garland  County  Council 
of  National  Defense,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  School  Im¬ 
provement  Association  of  Hot  Springs. 

She  has  been  three  times  President  of  the  Fortnightly  Club  of 
Hot  Springs,  one  of  the  oldest  literary  clubs  of  Arkansas,  and  is 
identified  with  all  the  general  philanthropies  and  movements  of  social 
importance  which  have  been  inaugurated  in  her  city  and  State. 

Annie  Guinn  was  born  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  February  25,  1872. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Chessley  Richard  Guinn  and  Eliza  Jane  Guinn. 
Her  father  was  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  the  Mexican  as  a  member  of 
the  First  Mississippi  Infantry,  and  the  War  Between  the  States,  as  a 
member  of  Wright’s  Arkansas  Regiment.  He  served  his  country  with 
distinction  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  early  history  of 
Arkansas. 

Mrs.  Guinn’s  fine  cultural  qualities  and  gracious  bearing  made  her 
a  leader  in  the  social  and  church  life  of  her  day,  and  these  have  been 
transmitted  to  her  daughter,  who  typifies  the  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  forces  of  her  pioneer  ancestors. 

Following  her  public  school  studies,  Annie  Guinn  finished  her  edu¬ 
cation  at  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  specializing  in  history 
and  literature.  November  10,  1893,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Massey,  a  representative  business  man  of  Hot  Springs.  Two  children 
were  born  to  this  favored  union,  Guinn  Reese  and  Harriet  Jane.  The 
son  is  associated  with  his  father  in  business  and  the  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Massey  is  especially  gifted  as  an  art  critic  and  has  a  special 
gift  for  language.  Her  literary  tastes  have  found  constant  exercise 
in  the  field  of  authorship,  and  many  publications,  historical  articles, 
essays,  short  stories,  and  occasional  poems,  have  issued  from  her 
facile  pen. 

“At  the  King’s  Command,”  a  twenty-five  year  chronicle  of  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavor  in  Arkansas,  and  “Toward  the  Goal  of  Knowing” 
are  two  of  her  best  known  books.  “An  Off  Day  at  the  Parsonage”  is 
a  play  which  has  been  popularly  dramatized  and  widely  presented. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  a  composite  view  of  this  forceful,  gracious 
leader  among  Southern  women.  Versatile,  cultured,  genuine,  with 
decided  executive  ability  and  withal  consecrated  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  church,  community  and  home,  the  nobility  of  her  character  im¬ 
presses  itself  upon  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 
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MRS.  ISAAC  WELLINGTON  FAISON 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  nee  Sallie  Yates,  daughter  of  William  James 
Yates  and  Sallie  S.  Yates,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Isaac  W.  Faison,  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  was  born  at  Charlotte,  December  28,  1859. 

She  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  on  her  father’s  side.  The  Yateses 
came  from  Scotland  and  England,  and  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1621.  There  have  been  three  or  four 
governors  of  the  Yates  family  in  different  States  of  the  Union. 

On  the  mother’s  side  she  is  of  English  descent,  her  ancestors  on 
that  side  also  being  among  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land.  Her  mother’s  family  were  descendants  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
Governor  William  Burgess  of  Maryland,  Colonel  Samuel  Chew, 
Colonel  Benjamin  Gaither,  Colonel  Edward  Dorsey,  Captain  John 
Worthington  and  many  others  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Her  father,  William  James  Yates,  was  editor  of  the  Western 
Democrat  of  Charlotte,  and  wielded  a  commanding  influence  in  his 
section  of  the  State.  During  the  War  between  the  States  he  was 
captain  of  the  Home  Guard.  Several  of  her  uncles  on  both  sides 
were  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  their  country 
with  courage  and  distinction,  while  her  mother  belonged  to  the 
Woman’s  Aid  Society,  afterwards  merged  into  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Association  of  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Faison  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  charitable, 
municipal,  philanthropical,  historical,  social,  church  and  patriotic 
organizations.  She  is  a  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  a  Colonial 
Dame,  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  Daughter  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  and  Liter¬ 
ary  Society  of  Richmond,  Va. 

She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
school  for  boys  at  Concord,  N.  C.,  North  Carolina  Director  of  the 
Arlington  Confederate  Memorial  Association,  and  an  influential 
member  of  several  distinctive  North  Carolina  societies,  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  her  native  State. 

During  the  World  War,  she  was  active  in  war  work,  being  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Safety  of  the  World  War,  and  Mecklenburg  County  Chairman  of  this 
committee,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  Red  Cross  work. 

She  is  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Committee  for  elections  of  the 
city  of  Charlotte,  president  of  the  Charlotte  Womans  Club,  Piesident 
of  the  Eclectic  Book  Club,  first  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Club  Cob- 
mittee  of  Charlotte,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Mecklenburg  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  and  a  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  committee  of  the  same  organization. 

Mrs.  Faison  is  a  woman  of  attractive  personality,  public  spirited, 
progressive  and  keenly  intelligent.  Her  active  mind  and  her  patrio¬ 
tic  and.  philanthropical  spirit  have  led  her  into  great  variety  of 
activities,  in  all  of  which  she  has  manifested  the  qualities  of  a  leader 
and  a  constructive  thinker. 
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Eugenie  Pillot  Tillman  was  born  in  Madison,  Fla.,  daughter  of 
Edward  Pillot  and  Victoria  Bellamy.  Her  father  was  of  noble  French 
extraction,  and  a  son  of  Andre  Pierre  Pillot,  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  great  Napoleon  and  a  member  of  his  celebrated  Guard  of  Honor. 
This  body  escorted  the  Emperor  to  Rochefort  on  the  eve  of  his  exile. 
Later  Mr.  Pillot  came  to  America  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
American  branch  of  this  distinguished  family. 

Her  mother’s  family  were  conspicuous  in  their  deeds  of  devotion 
to  the  Southern  cause  during  the  War  between  the  States.  An  uncle, 
Major  Burton  Bellamy,  owner  of  extensive  plantations  in  Florida,  sent 
supplies  repeatedly  to  the  Confederate  soldiers,  and  took  advantage  of 
his  proximity  to  the  Gulf  to  furnish  supplies  of  salt,  a  much  needed 
commodity  at  that  time. 

Victoria  Bellamy  Pillot,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  worked  untir¬ 
ingly  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers,  maintaining  a  “hut”  for  the 
wounded  and  giving  the  tenderest  care  to  these  suffering  heroes  of 
the  gray. 

Jack  Bellamy,  a  great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Tillman,  built  the 
famous  St.  Augustine  Road,  noted  for  its  wonderful  construction,  and 
much  of  which  is  still  remaining. 

In  1896  Eugenie  Pillot  was  married  to  Charles  T.  Tillman,  a  prom¬ 
inent  business  man  of  Quitman,  Ga.,  and  in  this  cultured  South  Georgia 
community  she  has  since  made  her  home. 

Mrs.  Tillman  inherits  the  devotion  to  the  South,  its  history  and 
its  ideals  which  characterized  her  Confederate  mother.  She  became 
President  of  the  Quitman  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  in  1915,  and  by  her  leadership  infused  new  life  into  its 
work,  building  up  its  membership  and  leading  it  to  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency. 

During  the  World  War  she  led  in  raising  money  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  for  the  boys  in  khaki.  She  is  President  of  the  Guild  of 
her  church,  the  Episcopal,  and  devotes  much  of  her  time  and  energy 
to  this  work.  Her  rare  personality  has  drawn  about  her  a  host  of 
friends,  but  it  is  in  her  home  and  as  a  mother  that  her  lovely  qualities 
are  most  apparent.  Her  children  are:  Charles  E.  Tillman,  age 
twenty-three  (1922),  with  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank,  Atlanta; 
Eliza  E.,  age  eighteen,  a  student  at  Goucher  College,  Baltimore;  Clara 
P.,  age  sixteen;  Eugenie,  age  thirteen;  John,  age  eleven;  Andre,  age 
eight,  and  Matilda,  age  five. 
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In  1819  John  H.  Harris,  gentleman,  left  Albemarle  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  purchased  lands  in  Alabama,  then  the  fledgling  State  of 
the  Union.  His  daughter,  Isabella  Virginia,  was  born  January  7, 
1826,  on  his  residence  estate  known  as  English’s  Spring  in  Lime¬ 
stone  County,  Alabama,  and  on  August  20,  1845,  married  Luke  Pryor, 
born  of  Virginian  parentage  July  5,  1820,  who  also  was  a  native  of 
the  adopted  State  of  his  family.  Their  first  child,  Aurora,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  May  28,  1846,  at  the  paternal  home  of 
her  mother. 

In  1853  Mr.  Pryor  removed  to  Athens,  the  county  seat  of  Lime¬ 
stone  County,  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer. 

Aurora  Pryor  was  educated  at  the  Tennessee  Conference  Female 
Institute,  since  known  as  Athens  College  for  Women.  Her  unusual 
mental  gifts,  and  love  of  belles-lettres  enabled  her  to  master  easily 
the  difficult  problems  of  its  curriculum.  In  English,  Shakespeare 
was  her  favorite  and  her  studies  of  his  plays,  notably  “The  Tempest,” 
was  recognized  in  the  leadership  of  the  Shakesperian  Society  being 
awarded  her.  The  first  Literary  Society  in  the  town  was  named  in 
her  honor  in  her  early  girlhood. 

In  1860  she  was  chosen  sponsor  of  the  Athens  Cadets,  a  company 
of  school  boys  which  with  its  Captain,  entered  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  nearly  every  member  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  She  presented 
the  first  flag  of  the  Confederacy  unfurled  in  Limestone  County.  She 
inaugurated  the  custom  of  Memorial  Day  and  the  marking  of  the 
graves  of  the  soldiers  in  the  local  cemetery  previous  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  D.  C.  In  1871  she  was  married  to  Captain  Robert 
Anderson  McClellan,  distinguished  in  the  Cavalry  Service  of  the 
C.  S.  A.  and  later  in  the  legal  profession.  He  died  in  1889.  Two 
children  survive  him,  Thomas  C.  McClellan  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama,  and  Memory,  wife  of  Robert  H.  Walker,  Athens,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  McClellan  is  widely  known  as  the  champion  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
behalf  of  the  Golden  Rod  as  the  National  Flower. 

Mrs.  McClellan  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Colonial  Governors  of 
America  through  descent  from  Richard  Bennett  of  Virginia,  and  her 
lineage  as  a  Colonial  Dame  embraces  the  Blans,  Randolphs,  Perrys 
and  Lanes  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

In  1900  she  organized  at  Athens,  Alabama,  the  John  Wade  Keyes 
Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  serving  several  terms  as  its  Regent.  Later,  she 
was  elected  State  Vice-Regent  for  two  terms,  following  which  she 
was  chosen  State  Regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Alabama,  being  its  official 
head  during  several  years. 

She  is  at  present  Historian  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in 
Alabama,  which  office  she  has  held  for  several  years  in  succession. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  and  benefactress  of 
many  noble  charities,  to  which  she  has  brought  a  rare  and  unselfish 
service  which  crowns  the  sunset  period  of  her  life  of  usefulness. 
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MRS.  REBECCA  WINBORN. 

Closely  associated  with  all  our  sentiments  concerning  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  are  those  which  gather  about  its  flag.  The  flag,  indeed,  is  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  ideals,  dreams,  hopes,  visions,  principles,  which 
belong  to  a  cause.  Hence,  poetry  and  song  and  impassioned  appeal 
have  always  linked  the  thought  of  the  Stars  and  Bars  with  the  thought 
of  Southern  rights  and  principles. 

With  the  history  of  the  Confederate  flag,  the  names  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  are  inseparably  interwoven.  The  man  was  Orren  Randolph 
Smith,  whose  heart  and  brain  conceived  the  design  of  the  Stars  and 
Bars.  The  woman  was  Mrs.  Rebecca  Winborn,  whose  deft  fingers  put 
the  design  into  concrete  form. 

In  1861  the  Confederate  Congress  advertised  for  designs  for  a 
flag.  Major  Orren  Randolph  Smith  of  Louisburg,  N.  C.,  submitted 
the  winning  design.  Three  bars,  two  of  red  and  one  of  white,  symbol¬ 
izing  the  State,  the  Church  and  the  Press,  a  field  of  blue  symbolic  of 
the  heavens  over  all,  seven  white  stars  arranged  in  a  circle  symbolic 
of  eternity,  comprised  the  well  known  banner. 

The  model  was  worked  out  by  Mrs.  Winborn,  then  Mrs.  Germain 
Watson.  At  the  same  time  she  made  a  large  flag  on  the  same  model, 
for  Major  Smith  was  determined  that  there  should  be  at  least  one 
flag  flung  to  the  breeze  according  to  his  conception.  Thus  her  name 
became  associated  with  the  sentiments  of  love  and  veneration  which 
Southerners  have  always  bestowed  upon  their  flag. 

Catherine  Rebecca  Murphey  was  born  November  22,  1831,  at  Louis¬ 
burg,  N.  C.  Her  father,  Joseph  Murphey,  was  for  many  years  chief 
of  police  of  Louisburg.  She  graduated  from  the  Louisburg  Female 
College,  where  she  was  regarded  as  a  brilliant  pupil.  She  then  taught 
for  a  time  and  continued  to  teach  at  intervals  through  her  life. 

In  her  early  twenties  she  married  Dr.  Germain  Watson  of  Louis¬ 
burg,  with  whom  she  lived  for  eight  years.  They  had  three  children, 
Edwin,  Enever  and  Charlie.  It  was  after  his  death  that  she  made 
the  flag. 

March  4,  1866,  Mrs.  Watson  married  Mr.  W.  B.  Winborn,  a  pros¬ 
perous  planter  and  a  Confederate  veteran.  They  had  three  children, 
Harriet  Josephine,  now  Mrs.  W.  J.  Whitfield,  of  Wilson,  N.  C.;  James, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  Rebecca,  now  Mrs.  H.  T.  Webb  of  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Wilson  died  July  25,  1918,  at  Wilson,  N.  C.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  Her  funeral  was  attended  by  the  John  W.  Dunham 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  the  Jessie  Barnes  Camp,  Confederate  Veterans, 
in  a  body.  The  bier  was  draped  with  a  silken  Confederate  flag  which 
had  been  presented  to  Mrs.  Winborn  by  Miss  Jessica  Smith,  daughter 
of  Major  Orren  Randolph  Smith. 

The  North  Carolina  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  have  marked 
her  grave  with  a  white  stone  in  honor  of  her  contribution  to  Southern 
history  and  ideals. 
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MRS.  FRANK  ADAMS  DENNIS. 

Among  the  gifted  young  matrons  of  the  South  a  place  of  distinc¬ 
tion  belongs  to  Mrs.  Katie  Jordan  Dennis  of  Eatonton,  Ga.  She  was 
born  in  1898  in  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Her  father  was  Lee  Newman  Jor¬ 
dan  and  her  mother  Alice  O’Quinn  Jordan.  Among  her  paternal 
ancestors  were  the  Jordans  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Washington  County,  the  Woodwards,  Bentleys,  Mayos,  Man¬ 
nings  and  Watkinses — names,  all  of  them,  significant  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Anglo-Saxon  manhood  and  womanhood  which  have  made 
our  country  great. 

One  of  her  maternal  ancestors,  William  Butler,  was  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Georgia,  and  another,  Elisha  Butler,  was  President  of  the 
“Council  of  Safety.”  Ancestors  on  both  sides  of  her  family  wore  the 
gray  during  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  Sixties. 

Katie  Francis  Jordan  graduated  from  the  Georgia  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  Milledgeville.  She  also  pursued  special  studies  at 
Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga.  In  1919  she  married  Frank  Adams  Den¬ 
nis  of  Eatonton,  Ga. 

Gifted  with  a  bright  and  cultivated  intellect  and  strong  personality, 
Mrs.  Dennis  has  already  become  recognized  as  a  leader  in  many  lines 
of  work  in  State,  community  and  church,  and  in  social  circles.  She  is 
Secretary  of  the  Samuel  Reid  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  Custodian  of 
Crosses  in  the  Dixie  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 

In  1917,  when  America  entered  the  World  War,  her  patriotic  spirit 
responded  eagerly  to  the  call  of  her  country,  and  the  appeal  of  the 
Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Liberty  Bonds,  and  kindred  interests  called 
forth  her  most  devoted  and  energetic  efforts.  Since  the  war  she  has 
continued  to  manifest  the  same  spirit,  and  served  as  chairman  for 
Putnam  County  in  the  poppy  sale  for  the  benefit  of  French  orphans. 

The  tasks  and  duties  growing  out  of  present  conditions  have  found 
her  mentally  alert  and  spiritually  responsive,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Putnam  County  League  of  Women  Voters  and  leader  of  a  citizenship 
class,  she  has  measured  up  fully  to  the  demands  of  citizenship.  Sev¬ 
eral  sketches  from  her  pen  have  recently  been  accepted  by  the  maga¬ 
zines. 

In  religious  circles,  also,  her  initiative  and  magnetic  leadership 
have  won  recognition,  and  as  superintendent  of  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  in  her  Sunday  School  and  leader  in  Young  People’s  Work  in  the 
Baptist  Association  to  which  she  belongs,  she  is  touching  the  youth 
of  her  own  and  neighboring  communities.  As  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Denominational  Children’s  Work  she  has  won  State  recognition.  Here 
is  found  perhaps  the  crowning  beauty  of  her  young  life,  prophetic  of 
ever  increasing  usefulness  in  the  years  to  come,  making  her  truly  a 
representative  woman,  not  only  of  the  New  South,  but  of  the  Old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  have  one  little  son,  who  bears  the  name  of 
Frank  A.  Dennis,  Jr. 
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MRS.  JAMES  ERWIN  PATTON 

Mrs.  James  Edwin  Patton,  of  Lafayette,  Ga.,  is  a  North  Carolinian 
by  birth,  a  descendant  of  the  Lane  family,  one  of  the  most  numerous 
as  well  as  influential  in  that  State,  and  one  whose  authentic  history 
can  be  clearly  traced  through  every  period  in  the  annals  of  North 
Carolina. 

Jesse  Lane,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Ralph  Lane,  one  of  the 
Colonial  Governors  of  North  Carolina,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army  as  an  officer  in  the  3rd  North  Carolina  Continentals.  His 
fourth  daughter,  Caroline  Lane,  married  David  Lowry  first,  George 
Swain  second.  From  the  latter  union  was  born  Governor  David  L. 
Swain,  for  many  years  president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  James  Lowry,  married  Esther 
Siler.  Their  fourth  daughter,  Elizabeth  Siler  Lowry,  married  Samuel 
Bell  Gudger.  The  first  daughter  from  this  union,  Mary  Caroline 
Gudger,  married  Col.  Hamilton  Moore. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moore  was  a  woman  of  rare  intellectual  ability,  a 
lover  of  children  and  a  remarkable  story  teller.  When  past  eighty 
years  of  age  and  confined  to  her  bed  from  rheumatism,  she  com¬ 
piled  a  beautiful  story  book  for  children,  many  of  the  stories  com¬ 
posed  by  herself. 

Mrs.  Patton  is  a  daughter  of  Col.  Hamilton  Moore  and  Mary 
Gudger  Moore,  of  West  Asheville,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C.  She 
married  Jas.  Erwin  Patton,  of  Lafayette,  Ga.,  September  21,  1899, 
going  immediately  to  Lafayette  to  live.  She  has  proven  herself  a 
worthy  daughter  of  her  adopted  State. 

She  has  a  son,  James  Moore  Patton,  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Lafayette;  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  a  student  (1922)  at 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon;  a  step  daughter,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Napier,  of 
Vidalia,  Ga.,  and  a  step  son,  Tom  Patton,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Patton  has  been  active  in  the  club  life  of  her  little  city, 
being  a  charter  member  of  the  William  Marsh  Chapter  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution..  She  has  held  office  continuously  since 
its  organization,  and  is  now  (1922)  Regent.  This  chapter  has 
recently  placed  a  marker  at  the  home  of  the  great  chief  of  the 
Cherokees,  John  Ross. 

She  is  a  charter  member  and  loyal  daughter  of  the  Chickamauga 
Chapter  United  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.  The  monument  to 
the  Confederate  soldier  which  stands  in  the  beautiful  little  park  in 
the  centre  of  Lafayette  was  erected  and  unveiled  during  her  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Chickamauga  Chapter.  Her  daughter  Margaret,  then 
a  little  girl,  was  one  of  four  children  to  draw  the  cord  which  unveiled 
the  monument,  revealing  the  statue  of  pure  marble. 

Mrs.  Patton  is  also  a  member  of  the  Lafayette  Woman’s  Club, 
which  has  wrought  nobly  along  civic  lines.  She  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  president  of  the  Woman’s  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  that  Church. 
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MRS.  HOMER  V.  JONES. 

Mollie  James,  now  Mrs.  Homer  V.  Jones,  was  born  the  first  year 
of  the  War  between  the  States  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  where  five 
generations  of  her  ancestors  had  lived  since  coming  from  Virginia  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
John  W.  and  Margaret  Phillips  James. 

Her  father  was  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  in  Company  D, 
Ninth  Georgia  Artillery.  Four  uncles  and  six  great-uncles  were  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  two  of  the  latter  being  killed  in  battle. 

In  1879  she  married  Homer  V.  Jones  of  Norcross,  son  of  Thomas 
H.  and  Susan  Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Jones  gave  seven  sons  to  fight  under  the 
Stars  and  Bars,  each  of  whom  survived;  but  the  cemetery  at  Norcross 
holds  a  memorial  slab,  with  these  words  recorded  thereon. 

“Clark  Hilliard  Jones,  son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Susan  Hoyle  Jones, 
aged  eleven  years,  killed  September  30,  1864.  A  scouting  party  of 
Confederates,  commanded  by  Captain  George  H.  Jones,  had  halted  at 
the  home,  when  two  hundred  cavalrymen  from  Sherman’s  Army  came 
up  and  began  firing  at  them.  In  the  skirmish,  Clark  was  shot  by  the 
Federals  and  died  instantly.” 

Strange  providence,  that  seven  brave  sons  had  survived  the  years 
of  battle  and  this  little  boy  called  on  to  give  up  his  life. 

Mrs.  Jones’  home  on  “Shady  Hill”  has  been  a  centre  of  the  reli¬ 
gious,  civic  and  social  life  of  the  community.  She  is  a  Charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  L.  P.  Thomas  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  was  President  for 
fifteen  years.  Under  her  leadership  the  Chapter  marked  with  marble 
headstones  all  the  Confederate  graves  in  the  Norcross  cemetery,  and 
inaugurated  the  beautiful  custom  of  giving  the  veterans  a  dinner  each 
year  after  the  Memorial  Day  exercises. 

She  was  a  moving  spirit  in  organizing  the  Norcross  Woman’s  Club 
in  1906.  As  its  President,  she  interested  the  club  in  literary  work 
and  established  a  free  library  in  1907.  She  and  her  husband  induced 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Buchanan  to  give  the  funds  for  the  present  beautiful 
library  building. 

She  has  three  sons,  all  officers  in  the  United  States  Army.  Major 
Clifford  Jones  and  Major  DeWitt  Jones  are  both  graduates  of  West 
Point.  The  former  is  a  member  of  the  General  Staff;  the  latter,  after 
commanding  a  regiment  in  the  World  War,  served  on  the  Reparations 
Committee.  Major  Thomas  Hardaway,  a  graduate  of  Annapolis,  was 
on  the  front  line  in  France  with  the  Fifty-ninth  Division  of  Artillery. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  her  husband  contributed  largely  to  the  building 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Norcross  and  she  practically  superin¬ 
tended  its  construction.  A  more  devoted  mother  never  lived,  and  her 
children  can  truly  “rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 
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MRS.  JOHN  L.  NEAL 

Mrs.  John  L.  Neal,  of  Thomson,  Georgia,  is  a  true  type  of  that 
southern  womanhood  for  which  Georgia  has  been  famous  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  commonwealth.  Her  charming  personality,  wom¬ 
anly  graces  and  high  degree  of  culture,  stamp  her  as  an  aristocrat  of 
the  lineage  of  the  old  South. 

Prior  to  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Neal  was  Nellie  Pearl  Clary.  Her 
father  is  Horace  Thurston  Clary  and  her  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Eva  Jane  Reese. 

Mrs.  Neal  was  born  at  Harlem,  Columbia  County,  Georgia,  April 
4,  1890. 

Among  her  ancestors  were  many  who  rendered  conspicuous  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  the  War  between  the  States  many 
others  of  her  ancestors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  Indeed,  her  forebears  constitute  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  Southerners  who  have  always  loyally  supported 
the  best  ideals  of  their  section. 

After  completing  her  high  school  course  in  her  home  county, 
Mrs.  Neal  attended  the  Girls’  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Milledgeville,  and  later  completed  her  education  at  Wesleyan  Female 
College,  Macon,  Georgia.  In  college  she  was  among  the  leaders  of 
her  classes  and  wTas  very  popular.  She  specialized  in  expression 
and  won  the  medal  offered  in  that  department. 

On  the  19th  day  of  November,  1908,  she  married  Mr.  John  L. 
Neal,  a  promising  young  business  man. 

Mrs.  Neal  has  always  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  interest  to  women.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Monument 
Committee  that  erected  the  handsome  Confederate  Monument  in 
Thomson.  She  is  now  filling  her  third  term  as  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  and  at  different  times,  has  creditably  filled 
each  office  in  the  chapter.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Augusta 
chapter  D.  A.  R.,  and  is  vice-president  of  woman’s  club  at  Thomson. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  its  work. 

Mrs.  Neal  is  also  a  member  of  the  state  committee  of  the 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Memorial. 

Mrs.  Neal  has  two  children,  a  daughter,  Elsie,  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  her  mother’s  queenly  qualities,  and  a  little  son,  James, 
who  already  shows  signs  of  the  manly  traits  characteristic  of  his 
family.  Her  husband,  Mr.  John  L.  Neal  whose  sad  death  occurred 
in  the  summer  of  1922  in  New  York  was  a  descendant  of  a  family 
of  distinguished  Georgians,  and  though  still  a  young  man,  had  made 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  successful  business  man. 

Mrs.  Neal  is  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  grace,  gentleness,  and 
general  personal  charm.  These  attributes  combined  with  the  noble 
and  cultured  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart  make  her  an  adornment 
to  society,  and  useful  in  the  varied  services  which  she  so  willingly 
performs. 
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MISS  MARTHA  EDMONDSON. 

Martha  Virginia  Edmondson  is  of  Southern  birth  and  ancestry. 
She  was  born  in  Houston  County,  Georgia,  at  the  home  of  her  mater¬ 
nal  grandparents,  but  was  reared  in  Putnam  County.  Her  father, 
Z.  J.  Edmondson,  and  her  mother,  Louisa  D.  Hodges,  were  both  native 
Georgians. 

Her  ancestors  came  down  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  into 
Georgia.  Numbered  among  those  serving  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  the  well  known  Baldwin,  Hodges,  Smith  of  Virginia  and  Bobo 
(Bobough)  families.  The  Bobos  came  over  from  France  in  1698,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots. 

Her  father  was  one  of  the  gallant  Southern  boys  who  wore  the 
grey  during  the  Sixties,  serving  in  the  Forty-fourth  Georgia  Regi¬ 
ment.  Thomas  Edmondson,  her  great-grandfather,  was  one  of  the 
early  Georgia  settlers  after  the  Revolution.  Her  grandfather,  Zack 
Edmondson,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  county,  and  his 
home  was  visited  by  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Old  South. 

Miss  Edmondson  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Eatonton  and  at 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon.  At  the  latter  place  she  was  awarded  the 
essay  medal  given  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  during  her  junior  year. 

Since  young  womanhood  she  has  been  active  in  church  and  club 
work  of  her  home  town  and  county.  When  the  Mystic  Circle  (the 
oldest  social  club)  was  organized,  she  was  chosen  secretary  and  later 
was  its  president  for  more  than  ten  years. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Samuel  Reid  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was  made  Vice  Regent  at  the  organ¬ 
ization  meeting.  At  present  (1923)  she  is  Regent  and  has  been  for 
more  than  three  years.  She  carried  her  Chapter  through  the  trying 
period  of  the  World  War,  and  won  a  record  for  faithfulness  to  duty. 

She  is  now  State  Consulting  Registrar  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  has 
also  served  as  D.  A.  R.  Chairman  of  Medals  and  Prizes. 

Miss  Edmondson  was  one  of  the  strongest  promoters  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Putnam  County  Red  Cross  Chapter,  and  at  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  mass  meeting  was  chosen  chairman.  This  office  she  gave 
up  later  and  accepted  that  of  vice  chairman. 

She  served  with  the  Putnam  County  Woman’s  Committee  in  the 
various  Liberty  Loan  Drives,  Women’s  Committee  War  Relief  Service, 
and  Red  Cross  Roll  Call,  and  was  a  member  of  the  War  Savings  Com¬ 
mittee.  She  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dorsey  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Committee  State  Council  of  Defense. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Dixie  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  serving 
on  important  committees  and  as  Historian.  When  the  first  Crosses 
of  Honor  were  bestowed  upon  the  veterans  of  her  home  county,  she 
made  the  presentation  speech. 

It  was  through  her  efforts  that  the  Colonel  R.  B.  Nisbet  Chapter, 
Children  of  the  Confederacy,  was  organized,  and  she  is  Directress  of 
the  Chapter  in  Eatonton. 
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MRS.  CORNELIUS  J.  TURNER 

Floy  Wood  Turner  was  born  near  Cedartown,  Ga.,  March  19,  1870. 
Her  father,  James  Springer  Wood,  was  a  great  grandson  of  Obediah 
Wood,  who  came  from  Scotland  to  Virginia,  having  been  exiled  from 
his  native  land  for  political  reasons.  James  Springer  Wood  served 
throughout  the  War  between  the  States  in  Phillips’  Legion,  Long- 
street’s  Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  twice  wounded. 

His  wife  Susie  Pauline  Jones,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  was  of 
ancient  and  honorable  lineage,  one  of  her  ancestors,  Guido  de  Janes, 
having  been  a  companion  and  follower  of  Henry  11  of  England,  and 
another,  Geoffrey,  having  accompanied  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  to 
the  Holy  Land  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

Floy  Wood’s  first  American  ancestor  on  the  maternal  side  was 
William  Janes,  born  in  Essex,  England,  who  came  to  New  Haven  in 
1637,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  having 
preached  the  first  sermon  that  was  delivered  in  Northfield,  in  1673. 
His  grandson,  Michael,  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  about  1707,  later 
settling  in  Maryland.  In  1791,  his  grandson,  William  Janes,  removed 
to  Wilkes  County,  Ga.  He  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Susie  Pauline 
Janes,  who  married  James  Springer  Wood. 

Floy  Wood  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Cedartown.  Descended 
on  her  paternal  side  from  a  line  of  preachers  and  teachers,  Nature  had 
implanted  in  her  aptitudes  for  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge, 
and  it  was  not  strange  that  she  early  devoted  herself  to  the  work  of 
teaching,  in  which  she  met  with  distinguished  success. 

After  having  taught  for  two  years,  she  was  married,  August  3rd, 
1890,  to  Cornelius  J.  Turner,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old  families  of 
Georgia.  After  twenty  years  of  married  life,  she  was  left  a  widow, 
when  she  resumed  the  work  of  teaching,  continuing  in  this  congenial 
sphere  for  some  years,  resigning  after  she  had  seen  all  of  her  children 
through  the  High  School.  She  later  accepted  a  position  as  Director  of 
Woman’s  Work  for  the  Cedartown  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Perhaps  her  crowning  work  has  been  as  president  of  the  Cedar¬ 
town  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  in  the  years  1921 
and  1922,  during  which  time  the  Chapter  experienced  a  marked  growth 
in  every  way.  She  has  also  served  as  trustee  of  Hawke’s  Children’s 
Library  of  Cedartown. 

Mrs.  Turner  now  resides  on  her  splendid  plantation  near  Cedar¬ 
town.  Her  oldest  son,  Arthur  Wood  Turner,  is  an  electrical  engineer 
and  served  in  that  capacity  in  Russia  before  the  entrance  of  America 
into  the  World  War.  Her  second  son,  Kennon  Henderson  Turner  is  a 
banker,  and  her  third,  Cornelius  J.  Turner,  is  now  (1923)  a  student 
at  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  She  has  two  daughters,  Susie 
Janes  Turner  and  Clarice  Turner.  As  daughter,  mother,  patriot  and 
teacher,  she  has  lived  a  wonderful  life,  and  her  influence  for  good  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  years  to  come. 
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MRS.  SAMUEL  FLEMING  BADGETT. 

Nancy  Thornton  Blanton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Madison  Blanton  and 
Sarah  Joseph  Lee  Blanton,  was  born  at  Mill  View,  Cumberland 
County,  Virginia,  January  28,  1863,  and  was  married  to  Samuel  Flem¬ 
ing  Badgett  of  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  November  6,  1895. 

The  home  at  Mill  View,  Virginia,  had  been  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Lees,  her  maternal  ancestors,  since  the  early  Colonial  days  of 
Virginia,  when  one  of  her  Lee  ancestors  received  it  as  a  grant  from 
the  King. 

Nancy  Blanton’s  father,  Dr.  James  Madison  Blanton,  enlisted  in 
the  Cumberland  troops  of  the  Confederate  army  under  Captain  James 
Thornton  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States.  Later,  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  physicians  in  the  country  districts  of 
Virginia,  a  special  petition  was  sent  to  Governor  Fletcher  that  he  be 
released  from  military  service  in  order  to  practice  his  healing  art. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  stormy  days  of  the  war,  no  more  familiar 
figure  was  seen  along  the  roadways  of  Cumberland  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
ties  than  this  noble  physician,  mounted  on  his  faithful  steed,  “Old 
Bailey,”  as  he  went  on  his  errands  of  mercy  into  the  homes  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  reminding  us,  as  we  contemplate  the  picture,  of  Ian  Mac- 
laren’s  portraiture  of  the  “Doctor  of  the  Old  School”  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

In  virtue  of  her  father’s  service  to  the  Confederacy,  Mrs.  Badgett 
is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  She  is  also  a 
Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution,  being  descended  from  William 
Walker,  who  at  an  early  age  rendered  service  as  fifer  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Badgett  has  four  children:  Samuel  Blanton  Badgett,  who 
was  second  lieutenant  in  the  115th  Regiment  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Division  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force;  James  Madison  Bad¬ 
gett,  who  at  this  writing  (1923)  is  a  second  lieutenant  of  National 
Guards,  West  Virginia;  Mary  Lee  Badgett,  and  Bessie  Maria  Badgett. 

This  noble  Virginia  woman  is  one  of  those  queenly  daughters  of  the 
Sixties  who  brought  out  of  the  crucible  of  war  those  qualities  of 
heroic  endurance,  sacrificial  devotion  to  noble  ideals  and  unwavering 
trust  in  divine  Providence,  which  ennoble  character  and  call  forth 
spontaneous  homage  wherever  found.  Her  fervent  piety  is  one  of  her 
outstanding  qualities.  Rarely  gifted  with  the  pen  and  also  in  public 
spoken  utterance,  she  uses  these  gifts  first  of  all  in  ministering  to 
spiritual  needs.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  to 
the  advancement  of  religion  as  represented  by  that  splendid  body  of 
Christian  men  and  women  she  has  dedicated  her  noblest  powers. 


MRS.  J.  J.  YATES 
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MRS.  JESSE  JACKSON  YATES. 

The  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Graves,  dating  from  John 
de  la  Graves,  who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England  in 
1066,  was  for  centuries  prominent  in  British  annals.  It  furnished 
no  less  than  seventeen  admirals  of  the  British  navy,  besides  scholars, 
divines,  barristers,  physicians  and  military  chieftains. 

From  this  illustrious  lineage  was  descended  Mary  Elizabeth 
Graves,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Thomas  Graves  and  Louisa  Sims 
Graves.  Her  birthplace  was  Graves  Villa,  Wilson  County,  N.  C., 
which  had  been  an  ancestral  family  seat  since  1744,  when  it  was 
granted  to  her  forbears  by  King  George  II. 

Her  earliest  American  ancestor  was  Captain  Thomas  Graves,  who 
came  to  Virginia  with  the  first  settlers  in  1607,  and  settled  in  James 
City  County.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  served  “long  and  faith¬ 
fully’’  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses. 

Her  great-great-grandfather,  Hon.  John  Graves,  and  his  wife, 
Isabella  Lee,  moved  to  Caswell  County,  North  Carolina,  before  1770, 
and  her  great-grandfather,  Captain  James  Graves,  served  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Her  maternal  great-grandfather,  Rev.  Barzilia  Graves,  a 
noted  divine,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  home  still  stands 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  near  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

General  Thomas  William  Graves  was  Militia  General  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  married  Mary  Graves,  a  daughter  of  General  Barzilia 
Graves,  and  their  son,  Dr.  James  Thomas  Graves,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Yates,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  served 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Graves  was  educated  under  a  governess,  and 
later  finished  under  two  eminent  educators,  Rev.  Sylvester  Hassell 
and  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Foy.  At  a  remarkably  early  age  she  organized 
a  Sunday  School  near  her  home,  in  which  she  taught  for  years  and 
which  developed  into  a  flourishing  church. 

June  7,  1899,  she  was  married  to  Jesse  Jackson  Yates,  a  scion  of 
an  old  Kentucky  family  and  now  a  prominent  business  man  and  pop¬ 
ular  Rotarian  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  where  they  reside.  Their  only  son, 
Jesse  Graves  Yates,  is  now  (1922)  in  his  Junior  year  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mrs.  Yates  is  prominently  identified  with  church  and  charity  work 
and  is  a  leader  in  Social  Service  activities.  She  was  local  registrai 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  when,  in  1920,  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  U.  D.  C.  met  in  Asheville.  She  is  State  President  of  the  Con¬ 
federated  Southern  Memorial  Association  of  North  Carolina. 

The  traditions  of  her  illustrious  ancestors  are  nobly  upheld  by  this 
cultured  Southern  woman.  With  a  well  poised  personality,  high  ideals 
of  life  and  service,  a  nobly  unselfish  nature  radiating  helpfulness  and 
good  cheer,  and  rare  intellectual  gifts,  she  holds  a  place  of  honoi 
and  distinction  in  her  community. 
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MRS.  LAURA  C.  LYNCH  DAVIDSON 

Laura  C.  Lynch  Davidson,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Penn  Lynch 
and  Mary  Miller  Lynch,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Texas 
March,  15,  1847.  Her  father,  Captain  Joseph  Penn  Lynch,  who  came 
to  Texas  from  Kentucky  in  the  year  1810  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  Texas  patriots,  for  he  fought  for  the 
independence  of  Texas  at  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1836.  Her  brothers, 
William  and  Joseph  Lynch,  both  fought  throughout  the  four  years  of 
civil  war  with  excellent  records. 

Laura  C.  Lynch  and  Neal  Davidson  were  married  in  Louisiana  in 
1868. 

When  War  between  the  States  was  declared  Neal  Davidson  was  a 
cadet  in  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  and  Military  Academy.  He 
left  the  Academy  to  enter  the  Confederate  Army. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Louisiana  State  Seminary  and  Military  Academy,  June  28,  1862. 

“Honorable  George  W.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  War, 

“Dear  Sir: 

“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  recommend  to  your  consideration  my 
young  friend,  Neal  Davidson,  Jr.,  of  the  Parish  of  Rapids  in  this  State, 
who  is  seeking  a  lieutenancy  in  the  regular  army  of  the  Confederacy. 

“He  is  now  under  General  Bragg  in  Company  K,  Crescent  Regi¬ 
ment,  Louisiana  Volunteers.  He  is  a  brave  fellow  and  a  good  soldier. 
He  was,  for  some  time  a  cadet  of  this  school  which  he  left  to  fall  into 
the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  of  his  neighborhood.  He  is  well  drilled 
and  competent  to  fill  the  situation  he  desires,  and  he  is  of  good  moral 
character.  Very  respectfully, 

G.  BALLIA,  Vice  President.” 

After  their  marriage  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Neal  Davidson  made 
their  home  at  Groesbeck,  Limestone  County,  Texas.  Here  Lieutenant 
Davidson  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years,  leaving  his  wife  and 
two  little  ones,  Lynch  Davidson  age  four  and  Annie  Laurie,  age  one 
year. 

The  keen,  cold  edge  of  war  and  of  the  reconstruction  period  were 
felt  by  every  family  in  the  South.  Those  men  and  women,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  all  comforts,  were  compelled  to  take  up  and  carry 
the  burdens  of  life.  Mrs.  Davidson  cheerfully  carried  hers  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  herself  and  her  little  family. 

She  recalls  this  period  of  service  to  her  loved  ones  as  one  of  the 
happiest  of  her  life.  The  dear  daughter,  Annie  Laurie  Davidson,  be¬ 
loved  by  all  who  knew  her,  passed  away  March  9,  1904. 

Lynch  Davidson,  the  son,  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  .  Texas 
and  of  the  South.  He  is  the  worthy  descendent  of  a  noble  ancestry, 
and  a  man  whose  absolute  honesty,  integrity  and  broadminded  under¬ 
standing  of  the  right  give  him  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  thous¬ 
ands  who  know  him.  His  personal  interests  are  many  and  varied. 

Lynch  Davidson  has  honorably  served  Texas  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  a  memberof  the  Senate  and  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  A 
lovely  wife  and  three  interesting  daughters  share  with  him  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  his  fine  character  merits. 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Davidson,  the  mother  of  this  noble  son,  enjoys  the 
pleasure  and  the  satisfaction  which  can  come  only  to  a  mother.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Davidson’s  devotion  to  his  mother  throughout  the  years  and  his 
appreciation  of  her  are  known  to  all  who  know  her.  If  there  were  no 
other  reasons  for  his  remarkable  success,  the  fact  that  he  is  so  faith¬ 
ful  to  this  sacred  trust  is  enough  to  bring  blessings  upon  him. 

Mrs.  Davidson  retains  much  of  the  sparkle  and  energy  of  youth. 
Her  gentle  birth  is  expressed  in  her  sweet  face  and  her  cultured  man¬ 
ner,  and  her  mind  is  rich  in  the  remembrance  of  the  experiences  and 
the  observations  of  her  early  eventful  years — years  which  tried  and 
developed  men’s  hearts  and  souls. 
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MRS.  CHARLES  FISHER  TAYLOR 

Serena  Williams  Taylor,  youngest  daughter  of  David  Henry 
Williams  and  Asha  Faison  Caldwell  Williams,  was  born  September 
27,  1871,  in  Duplin  County,  North  Carolina.  She  received  her  early 
education  from  private  teachers  and  later  attended  school  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  On  May  9,  1894,  she  was  married  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Wallace,  N.  C.,  to  Charles  Fisher  Taylor,  of  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.,  where  they  resided  until  1917  when  they  removed  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  To  them  were  born  two  daughters,  Eunice  May  and 
Serena  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  an  active  member  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  she  is  Secretary  of  the  Women’s  Bible  Class.  She  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  many  of  the  Educational  and  Patriotic  Societies  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  being  a  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  League  of  Nations  Associa¬ 
tion,  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  Red  Cross,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  Columbia  Chapter  No.  15  0.  E.  S.,  Historian  of  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  No.  644,  Chairman  of  Press  for  District  of 
Columbia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  Director  for  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Lee  Memorial  Chapel,  Lexington,  Virginia,  vice-president  the  North 
Carolina  Society,  Washington,  and  chairman  of  the  extension  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Southern  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Still  maintaining  residence  in  North  Carolina,  she  is  Founder  and 
Ex-Regent  of  the  David  Williams  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Golds¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  which  was  named  for  her  ancestor,  who  entered  the  war 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  North  Carolina,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Captain  Aaron  Williams  and  Lieutenant  Joseph  Williams 
and  Colonel  Joseph  Kenan.  She  designed  the  North  Carolina  State 
D.  A.  R.  Recognition  Pin,  and  represented  the  State  as  chairman  of 
the  Philippine  Scholarship  Fund,  D.  A.  R.  for  three  years.  She  is 
State  President  for  North  Carolina  of  the  National  Society  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  1812. 

During  the  World  War,  she  was  an  ardent  and  indefatigable 
worker  with  the  Rer  Cross,  Liberty  Bond  Drives,  and  other  war  time 
activities,  and  continues  to  diligently  serve  her  State  and  country  in 
these  reconstruction  days  consequent  to  the  war.  Among  the  many 
honors  and  privileges  accorded  her,  she  will  always  recall  the 
memories  of  attending  several  sessions  of  the  Conference  on  Limi¬ 
tation  of  Armaments,  being  present  when  the  Treaties  were  signed 
and  the  farewell  addresses  delivered;  and  taking  part  in  the  sad 
but  glorious  services  for  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  on 
Armistice  Day,  nineteen  twenty-one  (1921). 

Her  ancestors  are:  Colonial — Valentine  Hollingsworth;  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Zebulon  Hollingsworth,  John  Colwell,  Joseph  Williams, 
Abraham  Newkirk  and  David  Williams;  War  of  1812 — Captain 
Stephen  Williams;  Civil  War — David  Henry  Williams. 

On  her  father’s  side  she  is  a  descendent  of  the  famous  Caldwell 
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family,  and  on  her  mother’s  the  Hollingsworth  family  of  Saxon 
descent.  The  estate,  containing  625  acres,  was  purchased  in  1022 
N.  E.  Cheshire,  England,  and  is  now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
church  of  the  family  and  the  Hall  are  still  standing  and  both  bear 
the  family  coat  of  arms.  Valentine  Hollingsworth  came  to  America 
with  William  Penn,  in  1682  with  his  family,  and  settled  in  New 
Castle  County,  now  Delaware.  He  filled  many  prominent  positions 
in  the  colony,  as  did  his  sons.  Zebulon  Hollingsworth  was  a  large 
land  owner,  a  Magistrate  and  President  of  the  County  Court.  He 
represented  New  Castle  County  in  the  Assembly  the  same  year  with 
his  father — 1695.  About  1711  he  moved  to  (the  head  of  Elk  River) 
now  Elkton,  Md.,  and  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  county  by  Lord 
Baltimore  in  1712. 

To  David  Henry  Williams  and  Asha  Faison  Caldwell  Williams 
were  born  eleven  children:  Edward,  Elizabeth,  Elvina,  Harriet, 
Priscilla,  Susan,  Stephan,  Katherine,  David  Henry,  Serena,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston. 
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MRS.  ASHA  FAISON  CALDWELL  WILLIAMS 

A  real  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.  Born  October  29,  1832— 
Died  February  8,  1912. 

My  Mother 
by 

Mrs.  Charles  Fisher  Taylor 

In  the  history  of  the  world  since  the  dawn  of  time,  there  is  no 
other  name  that  stands  out  so  sweet  and  dear  to  us  as  “Mother.” 
My  mother  was  throughout  her  life  a  true  and  shining  light,  possess¬ 
ing  that  gentleness  and  beauty  of  a  really  wonderful  character.  Her 
greatest  happiness  was  in  bringing  sunshine  to  others. 

She  was  the  youngest  child  of  Richard  Colwell  and  Jennie  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  Colwell  of  Sampson  County,  North  Carolina.  She 
attended  the  Female  College  at  old  Waynesboro,  North  Carolina. 

On  October  7,  1851,  she  married  David  Henry  Williams  of  Duplin 
County,  North  Carolina,  who  served  as  a  Confederate  soldier,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Major  Haar’s  Battalion;  commissioned  a  Guardsman  in  1864, 
and  later  parolled  and  sent  home  on  account  of  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism.  Afterwards,  as  a  Home-guard  he  collected  supplies 
for  the  Confederate  Army  and  cared  for  soldier’s  families,  in  which 
work  my  mother  took  an  active  part,  serving  as  a  nurse  and  sending 
supplies  to  the  soldiers,  accomplishing  much  good  through  her  noble 
deeds  of  loyal  and  unselfish  devotion.  Her  wonderful  courage  and 
undaunted  faith  made  her  honored  and  beloved  by  all. 

One  incident  which  I  have  often  heard  her  tell,  occurred  during 
the  Civil  War.  My  father  was  on  his  way  to  the  home  of  a  wounded 
soldier,  when  he  was  captured  while  going  through  the  woods  by 
some  northern  soldiers,  who  had  learned  that  he  was  carrying  money 
on  his  person,  and  was  forced  to  march  home  at  the  point  of  guns 
where  they  took  off  his  suspenders  which  mother  had  made  and 
quilted  in  them  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold  money.  Then  to  frighten 
my  mother  into  giving  them  more  money  they  threw  a  lighted  torch 
in  a  window  of  the  house.  One  of  my  sisters,  a  child  of  five  years, 
hearing  them  ask  for  money  and  seeing  the  fire  ran  out,  saying, 
“Give  them  my  money.”  The  officer,  touched  by  the  child’s  words, 
ordered  the  men  not  to  rummage  the  house  and  they  then  turned  to 
the  stable.  They  took  the  last  horse  we  had  left,  which  was  my 
mother’s  own  saddle  horse,  the  gift  of  her  father.  As  they  rode 
away,  the  pet  dog  whose  name  was  Lee,  followed  the  horse.  My 
mother  called  the  dog  by  name.  At  the  sound  of  Lee  the  officer 
turned  and  seeing  the  dog  at  Mother’s  feet  said  “move,  for  I  am 
going  to  shoot  that  dog.”  She  said,  “shoot”  and  stood  motionless, 
and  in  a  minute  a  bullet  pierced  his  head.  They  again  took  my 
father  into  custody,  telling  mother  they  were  taking  him  for  a 
target.  But,  after  a  long  march  they  finally  let  him  return  home. 

The  family  is  of  Presbyterian  faith,  belonging  to  Rock  Fish,  the 
oldest  Presbyterian  church  in  North  Carolina. 
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MRS.  FRANKLIN  L.  EZELL. 

Mrs.  Franklin  L.  Ezell  of  Leesburg,  Fla.,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph 
and  Mrs.  Fannie  Badger,  was  born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Her  grandfather 
and  father  were  prominent  dentists  in  Atlanta,  and  in  Florida.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  War  between  the  States,  her  father  served  in  the  cavalry 
branch  of  Cobb’s  Georgia  Legion,  the  Fulton  Dragoons,  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

Dr.  Badger’s  first  wife,  Helen  Pettis,  died  during  the  war.  Many 
years  after  the  war  Dr.  Badger  married  Miss  Fannie  Lanham,  residing 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  their  two  girls  were  born,  Fannie  Veola  and 
Lillie  May.  Later  he  removed  with  his  little  family  to  Florida,  and 
after  a  survey  of  the  entire  State  in  search  of  a  suitable  location, 
settled  in  Eustis,  where  he  planted  an  orange  grove  and  built  a  beau¬ 
tiful  home  on  Lake  Eustis,  which  he  named  “Windy  Nook.”  In  twelve 
years  he  removed  to  Leesburg,  sixteen  miles  from  Eustis,  and  built  a 
pretty  home,  in  which  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Veola  Ezell,  still  resides. 

Veola  Badger  graduated  from  the  Southern  College  of  Lakeland, 
Fla.  (then  the  Florida  Conference  College)  with  the  degree  of  A.B., 
later  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  for  post-graduate  work. 

June  27,  1906,  she  married  Franklin  L.  Ezell  of  Tennessee.  They 
have  three  children:  Franklin  Badger,  Lillie  Agnes,  and  Elizabeth 
Veola. 

Mrs.  Ezell,  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman,  has  always  been  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  patriotic  calls  of  her  State  and  community;  she  is 
prominent  in  civic  and  social  affairs,  a  public  spiirted  member  of  the 
community  and  a  leading  factor  in  every  form  of  constructive  work. 
She  is  vice  president  and  chairman  of  important  committees  of  the 
Leesburg  Woman’s  Club,  also  vice  president  of  the  Mother’s  Club,  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Lake  County  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  also  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Florida 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Oaklawn  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Eustis. 

Mrs.  Ezell  is  a  member  of  the  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  but 
affiliates  with  all  the  churches  in  her  community.  The  work  which 
has  ever  been  nearest  her  heart  is  that  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  She  has  served  the  Confederate  Gray  Chapter  of  the 
U.  D.  C.  as  president  five  years,  vice  president  and  historian.  During 
her  regime  the  Chapter  grew  in  numbers,  strength  and  enthusiasm. 

She  organized  and  is  a  director  of  Duncan-Peter  Chapter,  Children 
of  the  Confederacy;  she  has  thrown  herself  with  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  into  the  work  of  this  organization.  She  has  loyally  and  ably 
served  the  Florida  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C.  in  the  following  offices: 
In  1914,  appointed  Historian  to  fill  an  unexpired  term;  in  1920,  unan¬ 
imously  elected  Fourth  Vice  President.  She  organized  two  U.  D.  C. 
Chapters  in  these  two  years,  and  in  1922  was  unanimously  elected 
Historian. 
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MRS.  W.  C.  DAVIDSON 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Davidson,  of  White  Plains,  Ga.,  President  of  the  Con¬ 
federated  Southern  Memorial  Association  of  White  Plains,  also  of 
the  Junior  Memorial  Association,  is  the  daughter  of  Clarence  V. 
Walker  and  Lucy  P.  Walker.  Through  both  father  and  mother  she 
is  of  that  famous  Walker  family  the  earliest  known  American  repre¬ 
sentative  of  which  was  Thomas  Walker,  who  settled  on  the  Delaware 
River  in  1735. 

Mrs.  Davidson’s  great-grandfather,  Freeman  Walker,  born  at 
Charles  City,  Virginia,  came  to  Georgia  in  1797.  He  was  a  son  of 
Freeman  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
a  member  during  the  Revolutionary  War  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

The  younger  Freeman  Walker  was  chosen  in  1819  to  succeed  the 
famous  John  Forsyth  as  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
poet  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  author  of  “My  Life  Is  Like  a  Summer 
Rose,”  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Walker  and  has  described 
him  as  a  man  of  engaging  personal  appearance  and  brilliant  talents. 

Freeman  Wa!ker  married  Mary  Garlington  Cresswell,  a  niece  of 
Governor  Matthew  Talbot.  Thus  Mrs.  Davidson  is  descended  from 
the  Talbot  family,  whose  ancestral  line  runs  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Mrs.  Freeman  Walker,  after  her  husband’s  death,  lived  at  Heph- 
zibah,  Ga.,  where  she  often  entertained  her  kinswoman,  the  brilliant 
and  fascinating  Madame  Levert,  a  granddaughter  of  George  Walker, 
an  earlier  ancestor. 

George  Augustus  Beverly  Walker,  oMest  son  of  Freeman  Walker, 
married  Arabella  Pearson.  Their  daughter,  Lucy  P.  Walker,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  married  W.  C.  Davidson,  of  White  Plains,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Davidson  is  possessed  of  personal  gifts  and  accomplishments 
worthy  of  her  illustrious  ancestry.  She  has  decided  musical  talents, 
and  has  composed  a  number  of  poems  and  songs,  which  have  enjoyed 
a  widespread  popularity.  One  song  composed  during  the  World  War, 
“Look  Out  for  the  U.  S.  A.,”  had  an  extensive  sale,  and  the  proceeds, 
amounting  to  a  large  sum,  were  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Other  songs  of  hers  which  have  been  sung  in  many  places  of 
public  entertainment  are  “Weary,  Tired  and  Worn,”  “Shadowy  Mists,” 
and  “A  Luhaby.”  Poems  of  Mrs.  Davidson’s  composition  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  and  have  attracted  much 
favorable  attention. 

Her  home  at  White  Plains  is  the  centre  of  a  courtly  hospitality, 
which  rivals  that  of  ante-bellum  days.  She  has  two  daughters. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MARIANNA  CHAPTER  NO.  2,  C.  OF  C., 
OF  MARIANNA,  FLA. 

In  1907  the  above  Chapter  was  organized  with  twenty-three  char¬ 
ter  members  as  auxiliary  to  the  William  Henry  Milton  Chapter  of  the 
U.  D.  C.  at  Marianna,  Fla.,  and  continued  in  active  operation  for 
some  two  years  under  its  organizer. 

In  the  year  1909  its  present  Director,  Mrs.  Moses  Guyton,  took 
charge  and  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  it  for  some  years,  and 
then  for  several  years  retired  as  Director. 

This  is  the  second  C.  of  C.  Chapter  organized  in  Florida,  and  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  it  still  retains  its  original  number  2  in  the 
order  of  Chapters  in  the  State. 

On  February  27,  1920,  its  present  Director,  Mrs.  Guyton,  again 
took  the  helm  of  the  Chapter,  reorganizing  it  with  a  membership  of 
twenty-one  active  and  enthusiastic  members;  and  by  Convention 
time,  May  5,  the  Chapter  had  increased  to  a  membership  of  thirty- 
two  and  at  their  meetings  a  systematic  study  was  made  of  the  Seven 
Great  Battles  of  Northern  Virginia. 

At  the  U.  D.  C.  Convention,  May  5,  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  the 
Marianna  Chapter  was  represented  by  its  President,  Eloise  Smith, 
and  its  present  Director;  while  at  the  U.  D.  C.  Convention  at  Pensa¬ 
cola  on  May  4,  1921,  it  was  represented  by  its  beautiful  little  Presi¬ 
dent,  Annette  Liddon. 

At  this  time  its  membership  had  been  increased  to  fifty  active 
and  staunch  and  enthusastic  members,  and  the  Chapter  participated 
in  the  exercises  held  on  November  2,  1921,  in  the  unveiling  of  the 
Marianna  monument,  erected  by  the  Florida  Division  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
and  the  William  Henry  Milton  Chapter  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
heroes  who  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Marianna,  September  27,  1864. 

Its  present  Director,  Mrs.  Moses  Guyton,  is  a  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Milton,  for  whom  the  local  Chapter  of  the  U.  D.  C.  is 
named,  and  a  more  extended  resume  of  her  work  will  be  found  in  this 
volume. 

In  the  accompanying  photographic  group  will  be  found  the  officers 
of  Marianna  Chapter,  C.  of  C.,  No.  2. 

Annette  Liddon,  President,  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Benjamin  G. 
Liddon,  formerly  of  Company  D,  Third  Georgia  Regiment;  he  was 
killed  July  30,  1864,  at  the  Battle  of  Petersburg,  after  having  been 
in  active  service  for  more  than  four  years,  being  in  every  battle  fought 
by  Lee’s  Army  until  he  was  killed  at  the  “Crater,”  as  stated  above. 

Willie  Daniel  Milton,  First  Vice  President,  and  Sallie  Milton 
Carter,  Secretary,  are  both  granddaughters  of  William  Henry  Milton, 
for  whom  the  present  Chapter  is  named. 

Callie  Lewis,  Second  Vice  President,  and  Elizabeth  Pierce,  Treas¬ 
urer,  are  both  great-granddaughters  of  Arthur  Lewis,  who  fought 
and  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Marianna  above  mentioned,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1864. 

Caroline  Wynn,  Historian,  is  the  granddaughter  of  W.  B.  Wynn, 
who  also  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Marianna,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
died  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  of  cold  and  starvation  while  in  prison. 

To  Marianna  Chapter  C.  of  C.  No.  2  the  rare  honor  was  extended 
to  represent  Florida  in  the  next  forthcoming  volume  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Women  of  the  South,  and  this  Chapter  takes  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  express  its  appreciation  of  the  gifted  authoress  of  this  work 
and  to  pledge  their  Chapter  to  ever  cherish  and  honor  those  ideals 
of  the  Old  South  to  the  preservation  of  which  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells 
Collier  is  devoting  so  much  of  her  energy  and  splendid  talent. 


ALBANY,  GA.,  CHAPTER  CHILDREN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

Left  to  right,  back  row — Billy  Rowsey,  Flag  Bearer;  Mrs.  W.  N.  Ticknor,  Director;  James  Graves,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Nix,  State 
Director;  Frank  Rowsey,  First  Vice-President;  William  E.  Ticknor,  Flag  Bearer.  Left  to  right,  seated — Edna  West,  Press  Reporter;  Annie’  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ticknor,  Treasurer;  Eugene  Clark,  President;  Mildred  Nix,  Second  Vice-President;  Moneta  Allison,  Historian.  Officers  not  present  when  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken — Maude  King,  Third  Vice-President;  Lewis  Peacock,  Fourth  Vice-President;  Dorothy  Harper,  Corresponding  Secreatry. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS  CHAPTER,  CHILDREN  OF  THE  CONFED¬ 
ERACY,  ALBANY,  GEORGIA. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter,  C.  of  C.  was  organized  November 
17,  1920  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rowsey,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Ticknor  and  Mrs.  Peter 
J.  Nix.  Albany  had  never  before  had  a  C.  of  C.  Chapter  and  the 
children  seemed  anxiously  awaiting  the  privilege  of  having  a  Con¬ 
federate  organization  and  learning  something  of  the  true  history 
of  our  Southland  and  our  splendid  Confederate  cause. 

The  Chapter  was  organized  with  fifty-six  members,  children  of 
cherished  Confederate  ancestry.  The  children  were  brought  closely 
in  touch  with  our  dear  old  men  in  Gray  during  the  State  Reunion 
held  in  Albany  in  May  1920.  Nothing  could  have  helped  our  work 
more  than  this  opportunity  of  knowing  in  person  our  splendid  heroes 
(for  they  are  everyone  “Heroes”). 

The  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  assisted  by  a  few  children  from 
each  of  the  Albany  schools,  making  a  chorus,  sang  the  old  time 
Southern  songs  for  the  pleasure  of  visitors  at  two  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Reunion  and  were  told  by  many  of  the  veterans  that  never  since 
the  days  of  the  sixties  had  they  heard  “Dixie”  sung  as  they  sang  it. 

The  Albany  Chapter  was  well  represented  at  the  annual  State 
Convention  held  in  Athens  June  29-30,  1921,  taking  her  place  with 
the  larger  and  much  older  Chapters  in  pledging  support  to  all  the 
good  work  being  carried  on  by  the  U.  D.  C.  and  the  C.  of  C. 

The  Albany  Chapter  has  the  right  kind  of  enthusiasm  and  can 
always  be  counted  upon. 

These  girls  and  boys  will  make  fine  Daughters  and  Sons  of  the 
Confederacy  in  the  years  to  come. 


A  Aotci>  fainter 


▼  T 


The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilbur  G.  Kurtz,  artist  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  his  five  mural  paintings  in  this 
volume.  His  five  canvases  are  notably  great  paintings.  One  of  these 
shows  the  speaker  who,  in  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  first  called  the  people  of 
the  south  to  use  their  state’s  right  and  secede  from  the  “Union.” 
The  title  of  this  one  is  “Secession  Hill.” 

Another  canvas  shows  President  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  Burt  mansion,  in  Abbeville,  on  the  night  of  May  4,  1865, 
a  refugee  from  Richmond,  his  cabinet  scattered,  conferring  with  the 
generals  of  his  escort  as  to  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  war. 

A  third  member  of  Mr.  Kurtz’s  group  shows  John  C.  Calhoun 
talking  to  friends  before  an  inn  at  Abbeville,  while  the  horses  of 
the  stagecoach  are  being  watered  before  carrying  him  to  his  home  a 
few  miles  away. 

A  fourth  presents  Andrew  Pickens,  the  Indian  raider,  mounted  in 
front  of  the  famous  old  Abbeville  blockhouse,  the  pioneer  fortress 
of  the  Abbeville  district  which  served  as  a  protection  against  Indian 
aggression.  The  picture  represents  the  days  of  1760. 

The  last  picture  of  the  group  represents  the  public  square  in 
Abbeville,  on  market  day  in  1885.  The  National  Bank  of  Abbeville, 
with  its  original  directors,  is  seen  in  the  background. 

The  paintings  have  brought  Mr.  Kurtz  well  deserved  national 
fame;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  northern  painter  has  given, 
such  a  vivid  reproduction  of  life  in  the  old  south. 
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